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FRAMLEIGH     HALL. 


A  NOVEL. 


"  So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason — 

Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens         • 

The  form  of  plausive  manners ; — that  these  men 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect ; 

Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo) 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault — the  dram  of  base 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout 

To  bis  own  scandal.'' 

Srakspkask. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  She  had  looked  down  upon  the  castle  wall, 
And  marked  that  sudden  strife,  so  marked  of  all, 
And  when  the  crowd  around,  and  near  him,  told 
Their  wonder,  how  the  high-born  Lara  bore 
Such  insult  from  a  stranger  doubly  sore, 
The  colour  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came. 
The  lip  of  ashes  and  the  cheek  of  flame." 

Btkon. 

There  are  moments  in  some  lives — not  many, 
it  is  to  be  hoped — that  make  the  sufferers  wish  for 
annihilation.  The  wish  for  death  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  one,  but  not  many  have  known  such 
wretchedness  that  all  the  vast  possible  future  is 
tinged  by  it, — that  the  recollection  of  it  is  so  hor- 
rible, and  so  intense  as  to  allow  the  imagination 
no  escape  from  it  but  in  non-existence. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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Such  a  moment  was  that  in  which  Isabella, 
after  leaving  her  brother  without  knowing  where 
she  went,  found  herself  lying  on  the  grass  in  the 
shrubbery,  the  rain  penetrating  her  clothes,  gloomy 
twilight  all  round  her,  the  pattering  rain  and 
moaning  wind  the  only  sounds,  the  moist,  heavy 
smell  of  the  decaying  leaves  filling  the  air.  Had 
she  fainted,  or  only  flung  herself  down  ?  She 
hardly  knew ;  she  lay  silent  and  immovable,  con- 
scious only  of  one  unutterable  wish  for  rest.  She 
did  not  wish  that  Maurice  loved  her,  that  Mortimer 
was  kind,  that  her  mother  had  some  affection  for 
her,— she  did  not  even  wish  that  they  would 
cease  to  persecute  her  about  Maurice.  The  misery 
that  steeped  her  whole  soul  infected  her  imagina- 
tion ;  she  could  not  enough  conceive  of  any 
blessing  to  wish  for  it,  she  could  only  wish  that  a 
being  so  utterly,  hopelessly  wretched  as  herself 
were  wiped  at  once  out  of  the  universe  for  ever. 

After  a  while  she  did  try  to  turn  to  those  ideas 
from  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  derive 
comfort.  Trust  in  God — in  infinite  Love,  which 
should  open  to  her  a  future  of  perfect  peace  after 
her  endurance  of  these  trials — a  love  in  which  this 
yearning  for  earthly  affection  should  be  absorbed — 
she  tried  to  dwell  upon  it.  At  that  moment  she 
could  not.     Eugenia's  words  sounded  again  in  her 
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ears.  "  I  am  afraid  I  love  him  more  than  God," 
— and  almost  with  terror  she  felt  that  they  were 
applicable  to  herself.  What  hope  then  for  her, 
in  Heaven  or  earth  ?  It  might  be  that  in  a  better 
world  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  loved  on  earth 
in  vain  might  be  reunited — it  might  be  that  there 
Eugenia  and  Maurice  would  enjoy  such  an  inter- 
course as  they  could  never  have  known  here  ;  but 
for  her,  she  must  endure  eternity  without  hira. 
And  in  that  intolerable  moment,  an  eternity  with- 
out him  was  to  her  an  eternity  of  quenchless 
thirst — of  passionate,  unsatisfied  desire.  What 
prayer  could  rise  against  such  a  fate,  but  the 
prayer  of  Job.  "  Even  that  it  would  please  God 
to  destroy  me,  that  he  would  let  loose  his  hand, 
and  cut  me  off." 

She  had  not  yet  passed  the  age  when,  for  a 
woman,  there  exists  but  one  ingredient  in  life. 
One  thought,  one  hope,  one  recollection  alone 
absorbed  her  whole  being,  and  these  must  be 
renounced !  To  look  forward  through  a  dreary 
succession  of  years,  and  see  nothing  but  the 
shadow  of  one  great  grief — no  rest  from  suffering 
except  in  a  stagnation  of  the  soul  to  which  any 
suffering  seemed  preferable,  and  yet  for  which  it 
was  her  duty  to  strive — who  would  not  recoil 
from  the  existence  of  which  this  was  to  be  the 
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sole  feature  ?  The  thought  that  the  most  intense, 
spontaneous  feeling  of  her  soul  was  one  with 
which  she  must  struggle  as  a  deadly  sin,  over- 
whelmed her  with  a  sense  of  injustice.  At  what 
point  was  it  in  her  own  power — when  could  she 
have  stopped  and  said,  "  Here  esteem  ends,  here 
passion  begins — I  will  go  no  farther."  She 
could  remember  no  such  point.  She  knew  her 
love  was  hopeless  from  the  moment  it  had  had  life, 
and  yet  so  much  dearer  was  it  to  her  than  any 
other  joy  that  she  wished  to  sink  into  nothing 
rather  than  survive  it. 

And  all  this  agony  and  despair  for  the  sake  of 
so  feeble  a  character  as  Maurice's?  Ah  no, 
between  the  Maurice  who  existed  in  her  imagina- 
tion, and  the  Maurice  who  is  known  to  the  reader, 
there  was  no  more  resemblance  than  there  is 
between  the  plant  and  the  seed  from  which  it 
springs.  She  loved  what  he  might  have  been — 
she  loved  the  man  who  appeared  in  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  disappeared  so  entirely  in  his 
actions.  And  in  truth  his  thoughts  were  all  deep 
and  earnest  —  his  feelings  pure  and  strong. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  a  really  heroic  character 
but  the  spirit  of  courage,  of  energy  which  should 
bridge  over  the  chasm  between  thought  and  action, 
and  give  the  one  region  its  adequate  result  in  the 
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other.  But  this  one  want  was  enough  to  condemn 
our  hero  to  a  disjointed,  wasted  life,  and  to  have 
deprived  him,  if  it  had  been  discovered,  of  the  most 
intense,  passionate  affection  which  had  ever  been 
bestowed  on  him.  But  this  want  Isabella  had  not 
discovered  —  was  never  destined  to  discover. 
Maurice  was  to  remain,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  an 
embodiment  of  aU  that  was  in  her  eyes  worthy  of 
admiration  and  love. 

And  she  must  have  loved  at  some  time — the  only 
question  was  when  ?  AU  through  life  she  had  longed 
for  some  object  on  which  to  expend  the  energy  of 
affection,  which,  for  lack  of  some  such  vent,  con- 
sumed the  heart  where  it  was  imprisoned.  Where 
such  a  capacity  exists,  and  is  long  idle,  there  will 
come  a  time  when  it  awakens  to  some  irregular, 
spasmodic  exercise.  The  feeble  thread  of  water, 
creeping  languidly  onward  through  a  dusty  torrent 
bed,  will  one  day  be  swoln  to  a  devastating  flood, 
sweeping  all  before  it.  They  are  happy  with 
whom  the  stream,  fed  by  hidden  sources  secure 
alike  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  storms  of 
winter,  holds  on  its  tranquil,  fertilizing  course 
in  all  seasons  alike, — whose  affections  find  sufficient 
exercise  and  sufficient  food  in  the  ties  formed 
earliest  of  all,  and  the  quiet  intercourse  of  every- 
day  life ; — happy  for  this  among  other  reasons, 
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that  to  them  love,  if  it  comes  at  all,  will  cx)me 
from  the  safe  ground  of  a  distinct  personal  pre- 
ference, and  not  from  an  abstract  craving  for 
something  to  fill  the  void  within.  But  of  these 
favoured  ones  Isabella  was  not  one.  Maurice  was 
the  only  man  she  had  ever  known,  except  her 
father,  whom  it  was  possible  to  love ; — he  did  not 
so  much  inspire  her  with  a  strong  passion,  as 
awaken  one  that  lay  already  dormant  in  her  heart. 
She  could  no  more  judge  of  his  abstract  merits 
than  a  thirsty  traveller  of  the  excellence  of  the 
first  spring  he  meets  after  many  days'  wandering 
in  the  desert.  To  her  parched  lips  the  water 
tasted  like  the  purest  nectar — had  she  drank  long 
enough  she  might,  perhaps,  have  found  that  much 
of  the  exquisite  flavour  had  disappeared.  But  she 
■was  driven  back  into  the  desert  before  she  had 
time  to  make  any  such  discovery,  and  drank  of 
that  spring  no  more. 

For  a  time  she  could  not  give  up  the  wiU  to 
love ;  she  felt  as  if,  though  her  love  caused  her 
nothing  but  anguish,  it  was  like  tearing  out  her 
heart  to  give  it  up.  Unrequited,  unsatisfied  as  it 
was,  it  was  more  precious  to  her  than  any  other 
feeling  of.  her  soul — it  seemed  the  most  vital  part 
of  her  life.  If  she  might  but  dwell  on  the 
recollection  of    his  voice — his   face — his   mancer, 
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undisturbed  by  her  mother's  speculations  and 
her  brother's  hints,  she  felt  she  could  have  endured 
life.  But  she  might  not !  that  was  the  horrible 
thought  that  made  her  wish  for  annihilation. 

The  possession  of  these  recollections  was  sweeter 
to  her  than  any  other  actual  intercourse,  but  she 
must  give  it  up,  for  he  would  never,  never,  never 
love  her.  Not  if  he  ever  ceased  to  suffer  from  the 
loss  of  Eugenia,  which  she  did  not  think  would  ever 
happen.  He  could  have  no  feeling  to  her  but 
compassionate  kindness ;  and  this  thought,  even 
in  the  darkness  and  solitude  in  which  she  was, 
made  Isabella  feel  as  if  her  face  were  on  fire.  She 
must  dismiss  this  enchanting  visitor,  with  which  all 
the  softness,  all  the  poetry,  all  the  tenderness  of 
her  eight  and  twenty  years  of  life  was  associated. 
She  must  dwell  no  longer  on  the  words  and  looks 
to  the  memory  of  which  she  had  turned  for  com- 
fort in  so  many  dark  and  hopeless  hours.  Sweet 
and  bitter  were  strangely  mingled  in  that  cup,  but 
one  drop  of  its  sweetness  so  far  outweighed  a  whole 
sea  of  bitterness,  that  as  Isabella  felt  she  must  drink 
of  it  no  more,  she  felt  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
as  if  He,  who  had  given  and  withdrawn  it,  must 
have  done  so  in  wrath  alone. 

It  is  strange  how  the  petty  conventional  routine 
of  life  exercises  a  certain  influence  over  feelings 
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like  these.  Isabella  was  disturbed  in  them  by  the 
sound  of  the  dressing  bell,  she  remembered  all  that 
any  unusual  lateness  on  her  part  might  imply,  and 
starting  to  her  feet  rushed  into  the  house.  Her 
clothes  were  saturated  with  the  rain,  her  petticoats 
clung  to  her,  impeding  her  as  she  walked,  and 
her  hair  was  all  blown  about  her  face,  on  which,  she 
was  sure,  the  traces  of  the  fierce  emotion  which  had 
succeeded  her  lethargy  of  despair,  must  be  so  evident, 
that  she  trembled  to  think  how  she  should  appear  at 
dinner.  What  if  she  met  Maurice  in  this  state  ? 
She  ran  up  a  back  stair-case,  and  watched   the 

long  passages  between  it  and  her  own  room,  with 

an  anxious  eye   before   she  ventured  to  traverse 

them.     She  escaped  him,  but  she  encountered  the 

person  whose  presence  was  to  her  at  that  time 

little  less  dreadful  to  her. 

"  Dear  Bell,  where  have  you  been  ?     I've  had 

such  a  hunt  for  you,  all  over  the  house.     Aunt 

Amelia  wanted  you  to " 

She  stopped  suddenly  as  the  light  she  held  fell 

on  Isabella's  face. 

"  I  have  a  bad  headache  and  wanted  a  little  air, 

and  it  is  raining.     Take  away  the  light,  dear,  it 

hurts  my  eyes." 

"  How  wet  you  are.     Oh,  Isabella,  it  was  foolish 

of  you  to  stay  out  in  the  rain, — but  you  haven't  a 
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moment  to  lose, — come  along."  And  she  put  her 
arm  through  her  cousin's,  and  took  her  to  her 
room,  where  a  fire  was  blazing,  and  made  her  take 
off  her  wet  clothes.  Isabella  yielded ;  Eugenia's 
attentions  were  most  oppressive  to  her,  just  then, 
but  she  had  not  strength  to  resist,  and  let  her 
cousin  dress  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 
When  she  was  ready  to  go  down,  she  took  up  a 
candle  and  held  it  above  her  head  while  she  looked 
at  the  images  of  herself  and  her  cousin  in  a  large 
pier-glass. 

"  There — don't  look  at  your  coiffure  with  such 
a  critical  eye.  Make  allowance  for  a  poor  creature, 
who  was  trembling  all  the  time  at  the  idea  of 
keeping  such  august  company  waiting,  as  we  have 
down  stairs." 

"  I  was  looking  at  the  face  beneath  the  coiffure ^ 

"  And  resolving  you  would  not  play  these  foolish 
tricks,  that  make  it  so  pale  and  thin,  I  hope.'* 

"  Eugenia,"  she  asked,  hiding  her  face  on  her 
cousin's  shoulder,  and  speaking  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, "  tell  me,  did  you  ever  see  any  one  less — 
less  pleasant  to  look  at  than  I  am  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  many  much  more  pleasant  to 
my  eyes,"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  cousin,  and  covering  her  with  kisses.  What 
would  not  Isabella  have  given  for  those  kisses  in 
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past  years !  and  now  they  touched  her  cheek  like 
molten  lead. 

"  You  have  got  over  it,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  Isabella,  don't  talk  so  !  Don't  take  such 
strange  fancies  into  your  head." 

"  Do  tell  me  this  once — do  answer  me  truly — 
am  I  not  more  deficient  in  looks  than  any  one  you 
ever  saw  ?" 

Eugenia  looked  embarrassed.  No  one  can  speak 
quite  unconventionally  of  another  person's  appear- 
ance to  their  face. 

"  Do  answer  me.  I  do  so  want  to  hear  some- 
body else  say  it.    Am  I  quite  unlike  other  people  ?" 

"  Oh  nonsense !  I  cannot  imagine  what  has 
given  you  the  idea — why  you  think  about  such 
things.  Should  /  care  more  about  you,  for 
instance,  if  you  were  like  the  Venus  de  Medici  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  would." 

"  It  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  say  so.  You  don't 
believe  how  much  I  love  you." 

"  Yes  I  do — I  do, — or  I  could  not  go  on." 

"  And  what  do  looks  matter  in  that  way  ?  They 
make  people  like  you  better  for  the  first  ten  minutes 
— perhaps  for  the  first  half- hour.  Do  you  suppose  it 
makes  any  difference  after  that,  or  that  there  is  much 
happiness  to  be  got  out  of  that  little  difference  ?" 

"  There  is,  indeed  there  is.     If  you  knew  what 
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^t  was  to  feel  that  it  was  disagreeable  to  people  to 
turn  their  eyes  in  your  direction." 

"  One  person  did  not  feel  it,  Isabella.  Do  you 
know  what  were  the  first  words,  almost,  I  heard 
him  say  ?  He  asked  who  you  were,  because  he 
said  there  was  something  in  your  face  he  liked. 

A  light  came  into  her  eyes  and  a  flush  to  her 
cheek  as  she  spoke.  No  need  to  particularize  that 
"  one  person" — only  one  could  call  up  that  expres- 
sion,— could  arouse  enjotions  so  absorbing  that  the 
long  shuddering  sigh,  the  closed  eyes,  and  quiver- 
ing lips  of  her  companion  were  unnoticed.  Had 
those  emotions  been  less  absorbing,  she  must  have 
discovered  that  they  were  shared. 

"  We  must  go  down,"  said  Isabella,  quickly,  and 
yet  she  did  not  move. 

"  Yes — we  must  go.  Come,"  and  she  pulled 
her  cousin  towards  the  door. 

Isabella  went  to  the  wash-hand  stand,  and  drank 
as  much  water  as  if  she  were  in  a  burning  fever, 
took  up  her  candle,  and  the  two  descended 
together. 

Each  of  the  three  who  were  dreading  that  meet- 
ing with  their  whole  souls,  tried  to  remember  after- 
wards how  it  had  passed,  and  could  not.  The  two 
who  loved  each  other  best  on  earth  met  as  almost 
strangers ;  and  she,  who  entered  so  deeply  into  the 
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feelings  of  each,  who  knew  so  well  what  unutterable 
anguish  was  in  their  hearts — envied  them — envied 
them,  whilst  she  believed  that  they  must  soon  be 
separated  for  ever,  must  soon  learn  to  forget,  as 
much  as  herself.  They  had  much  to  endure ;  but 
the  shame  and  self-contempt  which  filled  her  soul 
were  unknown  to  them.  They  could  never  have 
felt  the  desire  to  sink  into  the  earth  which  over- 
came her,  when  Lady  Amelia  desired  Maurice  to 
take  her  in  to  dinner.  As  they  sat  down,  she 
remembered  the  last  occasion  on  which  they  had 
sat  side  by  side — the  last  dinner  at  Roehampton, 
and  was  thankful  to  feel  that,  in  one  respect  at 
least,  her  lot  was  more  tolerable  than  it  had  been 
then — it  was  no  longer  her  duty  to  attract  his 
attention.  The  same  recollection,  probably,  had 
occurred  to  him ;  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour  not  a  word  was  exchanged  between  them. 

When  first  she  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of 
what  was  passing  round  her,  the  game  laws  were 
being  discussed — an  interesting  subject  to  most  of 
the  company,' which  was  chiefly  composed  of  Mor- 
timer's sporting  friends.  A  poacher  had  recently 
been  injured  by  a  spring  gun,  which  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  a  discussion  on  the  admissibility  of 
this  means  of  game  preserving,  or,  rather,  to  an 
expression  of  indignant  Eistonishment  at  the  fact 
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being  questioned.  The  astonishment  was  so  vehe- 
ment and  so  general  that  it  aroused  Maurice's 
attention. 

"Would  this  man,"  he  asked,  addressing  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  loudest  in  defending 
spring  guns,  if  defence  it  can  be  called,  when  the 
attack  was  imaginary — "  would  this  man,  in  case 
of  conviction,  be  punished  by  death  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  of 
course." 

"  Is  it  allowable,  then,  to  prevent  an  action  by 
death  which  could  not  be  punished  by  death  ?" 

"  Death — the  man  was  not  killed." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  he  might  have  been." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  else  you  would 
prevent  it.  Are  we  to  patrol  the  covers,  and  con- 
vert all  the  poachers  we  meet  ?  There  isn't  one 
of  these  fellows  that  wouldn't  shoot  you  as  soon  as 
look  at  you." 

"  If  you  mean  to  punish  the  intention,  you  intro- 
duce a  totally  new  principle  into  the  English  law." 

"  Oh !  I  am  glad,"  said  Isabella,  in  a  low  voice. 
They  were  the  first  words  she  had  spoken  since 
meeting  Maurice. 

•*  What  are  you  glad  of  ?"  asked  he. 

■  "  That  you  don't  think  it  right 1  mean 

that  you  don't  like  spring  guns." 
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"  Is  my  sister  glad  to  hear  you  have  no  taste 
for  spring  guns,  Delamere  ?"  asked  Grenville. 
"  You  might  find  a  large  circle  of  sympathisers  in 
that,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  A  large  and  increasing  one,"  replied  he,  quietly. 

"  You  are  one  of  the  humane  school,  I  suppose, 
who  would  reform  our  criminals,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  gentle  conversation." 

"  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  ?"  asked  one  of  the  party.    ^ 

"  So  much  so,*'  interrupted  Grenville,  "  that  he 
always  shut  his  eyes  at  the  sound  of  a  gun,  in 
the  Peninsula." 

His  first  sneer  had  been  taken  so  very  calmly, 
that  the  effect  of  this  last  was  very  remarkable. 
The  sudden  change  of  colour,  first  to  crimson  and 
then  to  a  sort  of  blue  paleness — if  such  a  thing  can 
be  imagined — the  flash  of  vehement  intense  feeling 
that  lit  up  his  face  for  one  moment,  announced,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  spectators,  a  sudden  explosion 
of  rage.  It  was  repressed,  however.  Maurice 
bit  his  white  lips  till  the  blood  came  ;  but  did  not 
speak.  Grenville  saw  and  enjoyed  the  struggle ; 
to  every  one  else  the  pause  that  followed,  was  a 
very  unpleasant  one,  for  Maurice's  silence  was  not 
to  be  misinterpreted.  It  was  broken  by  a  clear, 
firm  voice. 
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"  Perhaps  Captain  Delamere  thinks,  that  the 
man  who  would  shrink  the  least  from  exposing 
himself  in  the  open  field,  would  be  the  one  least 
likely  to  set  a  snare  for  a  poor  man,  who  was 
committing  a  trifling  theft." 

"  My  dear  Eugenia,  this  is  not  a  subject  on 
w^hich  you  are  competent  to  form  a  judgment. 
Poaching  must  be  put  a  stop  to ;  it  is  very  sad 
that  people  should  be  obliged  to  set  spring  guns — 
very  lamentable  indeed,  but  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  adopt  strong  measures,  to  shew  the  people  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage — that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  There  is  a  very  bad  spirit  among  the  peo- 
ple now ;  it  must  be  put  down,  or  we  shall  have 
the  best  families  of  the  country  quite  unable  to 
reside  upon  their  estates." 

Three  at  least  of  the  company  were  none  the 
wiser  for  this  piece  of  eloquence.  Grenville  said, 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  it,  addressing  Eugenia — 

"  The  reprehensible  part  of  spring  guns  then^ 
in  your  opinion,  is  their  cowardice  ?" 

*'  It  is." 

"  Captain  Delamere  rested  the  question  on  a 
different  footing." 

Maurice  was  still  very  white,  and  his  voice 
trembled,  as  he  replied,  "  I  spoke  of  the  question 
as  a  matter  of  justice.     You  first  removed  it  to  a 
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ground  of  sentiment.  I  should  meet  you  with  the 
same  opinion  there ;  but  the  other  view  of  the 
matter  appeared  to  me  the  most  practical  one." 

"  The  game  preservers  may  take  their  choice, 
then,  of  being  regarded  as  tyrants  or  cowards.  I, 
for  one,  should  prefer  the  first  character." 

"  They  are  not  separable,"  said  Maurice :  now 
speaking  quite  calmly. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Napoleon  then,  for  in- 
stance ?"  asked  a  guest. 

"  He  does  not  particularly  fit  my  theory,  I  con- 
fess. Perhaps  I  expressed  it  too  broadly ;  I  should 
rather  have  said,  that  the  commonest  ground  of 
tyranny  is  cowardice !" 

"  I  could  find  you  a  good  many  examples  that 
wouldn't  fit  that  theory,"  said  the  same  gentle- 
man. 

"  Perhaps  not,  if  we  could  agree  upon  our 
definitions  before-hand  :  but  that  is  not  easy. 
Tyranny  is  rather  a  course  of  action ;  and  cowardice 
a  feeling.  But  I  am  sure  there  is  no  cruelty  like 
the  cruelty  of  fear." 

"  You  seem  to  have  given  some  consideration 
to  the  subject,"  sneered  Grenville. 

*'  I  suppose,  few  who  have  been  in  the  army, 
have  not  done  so." 

•'  I  confess,  to  have  to  class  myself  amongst 
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those  unconsidering  few.  Cowardice  there,  would 
be  such  a  distinguishing  brand  to  a  man,  for  life, 
if  known,  that  fear,  with  most,  works  its  own 
cure." 

"  Which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
there  are  more  kinds  of  fear  than  one.  The  fear 
of  ridicule,  or  contempt —  " 

"  Oh  !  that  is  a  charming  invention,"  inter- 
rupted Grenville,  "  to  give  every  coward  some  little 
occasion  for  piquing  himself  on  his  courage. 
There  is  something  so  much  more  refined  and 
spiritual  in  the  sort  of  courage  that  will  face  the 
world,  after  having  been  horse- whipped,  than  the 
coarse,  common-place  courage  that  will  fight  a 
duel." 

He  stared  so  insolently  at  Maurice,  as  he  said 
it,  that  some  of  the  company  would  hardly  have 
been  surprised,  if  he  had  been  answered  by  an 
invitation  to  shew  some  of  the  coarse,  common- 
place courage  of  which  he  spoke.  How  Maurice 
was  going  to  answer  him  cannot  be  known,  for 
Isabella,  at  that  moment,  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm.  He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment  ;  she 
evidently  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing. 
Eugenia,  who  was  sitting  just  opposite,  thought 
she  was  going  to  faint,  but  Maurice  thought  the 
expression  of  her  face  was   more   like  that  of  a 
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person  on  the  point  of  losing  her  reason.  At  that 
moment,  there  was  hardly  any  insult  he  would 
not  have  borne  from  his  host.  Eugenia  had 
jumped  up  and  come  round  the  table  to  her ;  and 
the  attention  of  all  the  company  was  roused. 

"  You  are  ill,  dear.  Come  along,"  said  Eugenia, 
taking  her  arm. 

"  Drink  some  wine,"  said  Maurice,  putting  it  to 
her  lips. 

She  drank,  and  started  up,  but  sank  down  again. 
Eugenia  tried  to  lift  her.  Mortimer  came  forward, 
and  asked  if  he  should  carry  her  out ;  but  Lady 
Amelia,  who  was  a  good  deal  agitated,  to  do  her 
justice,  forbad  this.  She  exclaimed  that  he  must 
not  lift  heavy  weights. 

"  She  is  very  light. — Let  me,"  and  he  approached 
her ;  but  Maurice  cut  the  discussion  short,  by  taking 
her  in  his  arms  and  carrying  her  out.  Lady  Amelia 
and  Eugenia  followed ;  and  in  a  short  time  she 
was  laid  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  by  an  open 
window,  and  her  face  sprinkled  with  cold  water, 
her  mother  chafiijg  her  hands  and  Eugenia  fanning 
her.  Maurice  had  often  seen  his  mother  faint,  and 
gave  some  simple  directions,  which  Eugenia  fol- 
lowed. Lady  Amelia  was  too  much  frightened  to 
attend.  Maurice  would  not  leave  the  room.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  nature  of  the  violent 
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agitation  which  he  had  seen  in  her  face,  when  she 
clutched  his  arm,  he  felt  sure  that  the  fear  of  a 
collision  between  himself  and  her  brother  was  one 
of  the  ingredients,  and  was  determined  that  she 
should  see  him  in  the  room  on  her  first  recovery. 
The  two  ladies  were  too  much  frightened  to  notice 
any  thing  strange  in  his  remaining.  Once  Lady 
Amelia  looked  up,  to  give  some  direction  to  Euge- 
nia, who  had  left  the  room,  to  seek  for  some 
remedy  which  had  been  wanted.  Lady  Amelia 
ran  after  her.  Eugenia  returned  in  a  moment,  and 
they  were  alone  together.  It  was  a  strange  posi- 
tion !  Maurice  thought  he  noticed  some  signs  of 
returning  consciousness  in  Isabella. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  she  fainted,"  he  said,  in  a 
clear,  rather  loud  voice.  "  The  room  was  so  hot, 
and  we  had  our  backs  to  the  fire.  I  was  nearly 
roasted  myself,  though  I  have  very  much  of  the 
salamander  nature." 

She  saw  his  intention,  and  replied  in  the  same 
strain. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  alarm,"  he  went 
on  slowly.  "  I  have  often  seen  my  mother  just 
like  this.  The  heat  of  the  room  was  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  it." 

"  And  she  had  been  chilled  in  the  rain,  which 
would  make  her  feel  the  heat  more." 

"  Exactly,  and  she  seemed  not  very  weD.     Lady 

c  2 
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Amelia  was  quite  right  not  to  let  her  brother  lift 
her.  It  is  not  safe,  with  his  tendency,  to  lift  even 
so  very  light  a  weight  as  she  is." 

They  went  on  a  little  with  this  kind  of  common- 
place conversation  How  astonished  they  would 
have  been  when  they  parted  last,  to  have  known 
that  it  would  have  been  the  next  which  should  take 
place  between  them  !  Neither  particularly  listened 
to  the  other,  and  each  made  the  same  remark  more 
than  once,  as  if  their  thoughts  were  not  occupied 
with  it.  It  was  very  curious  to  hear  such  meaning- 
less speeches  repeated  in  the  distinct  tone  in  which 
both  were  speaking.  As  Lady  Amelia  re-entered 
the  room,  Maurice  saw  that  his  suspicions  were 
correct.  Isabella's  eyes  were  open,  and  she  seemed 
trying  to  get  up. 

"  Don't  rise — don't  move,  Miss  Grenville,"  he 
said,  coming  forward.  "Do  lie  quite  still  for  a 
little." 

Yes — it  was  he  !  That  face  was  the  first  object 
which  emerged  from  the  dream-like  confusion  on 
which  her  eyes  had  opened;  his  voice  the  first 
sound  that  fell  upon  her  ear,  faint,  as  if  coming 
from  a  great  distance.  She  closed  her  eyes  with  a 
long  sigh,  half  hoping  she  might  never  open  them 
again. 

Maurice  went   on  reiterating   to  Lady  Amelia 
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that  he  was  sure  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  and 
repeating  his  platitudes  about  the  heat  of  the  room 
in  a  monotonous  voice,  that  was  well  suited  to 
soothe  over-excited  nerves.  Lady  Amelia  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  return  to  the  dining-room  ; 
but  he  was  not  sure  how  far  Isabella  had  taken  in 
what  he  had  said,  and  answered  that  he  would  stay 
till  she  recovered. 

He  did  stay  till  she  recovered — till  she  had  said 
a  few  words  in  her  ordinary  voice,  and  apologized 
for  having  caused  so  much  alarm.  Eugenia  could 
not  think  how  he  had  induced  Lady  Amelia  to  ac- 
company him,  and  leave  the  two  cousins  alone 
together ;  but  it  was  done  while  Isabella  still  lay 
flat  on  the  sofa. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?"  she  gasped. 
"  Yes,  dearest.     Are  you  better  now  ?" 
"  Quite  well.     Go  back — don't  stay  here." 
"  I  cannot  leave  you.     Let  me  wait  a  little." 
There  was  a  long  silence,  after  which  Isabella 
rose  and  said  she  would  walk  up  stairs. 

"  How  was  it  ?  I  don't  recollect  ?"  she  asked 
on  the  way. 

"  The  room  was  hot,  and — and  Mortimer  was 
disagreeable.  You  were  frightened,  but  there  was 
no  occasion." 

"  Ah !  I  know  now !"  and  she  sighed. 
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"  Never  mind,  dear.  He  seemed  put  out,  but 
it  was  too  silly  for  anybody  to  notice.  Between 
him,  and  that  cold  bath  you  had  had,  and  the  fire, 
you  were  overcome.  I  don't  wonder  at  all.  Now 
you  will  go  to  bed." 

"  Go  down,  Eugenia — leave  me.*' 

"  Not  till  I  have  seen  you  comfortably  in  bed," 

**  Eugenia,  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  Mor- 
timer— " 

"Well—" 

"  Keep  them  apart." 

"Nobody  can  wish  that  they  should  be  kept 
apart  more  than  I,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  But  you  must  do  it.  Don't  turn  away,  you 
must  listen  to  me.  It  lies  wdth  you  to  prevent 
him — one  of  them — from  becoming  a  murderer." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Ich  rechte  mit  dem  Gottern  nicht ;   allein 
Der  Frauen  Zustand  ist  beklagenswerth." 

GoET  H  E .    Iphigenia, 

Morpheus  had  light  work  that  night  at  Estridge. 
Three  of  its  inhabitants  were  un visited  by  him, 
and  spent  the  long  hours  of  darkness  in  wakeful 
thought,  in  unavailing  regrets,  and  anxious  expec- 
tations. Doubt  and  perplexity  were  shared  by  all. 
Maurice  was  weighing  the  degree  of  meaning  in 
Grenville's  words,  and  the  causes  of  his  sister's 
agitation.  She  was  wondering  how  far  she  had 
betrayed  herself,  and  asking  herself  how  she  could 
best  remove  the  impression  she  feared  she  had  given. 
Eugenia  was  occupied  with  many  conflicting  doubts, 
among  which,  however,  was  not  that  which  Isabella 
most  dreaded  to  have  occasioned. 
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Of  all  the  sufferers  Isabella  suffered  the  most, 
for  she  felt  all  their  misery  in  addition  to  her  own. 
She  did  not  know,  indeed,  the  question  which 
oftenest  recurred  to  Maurice,  as  he  tossed  from 
side  to  side  during  that  long  night — How  far  did 
Grenville  know  the  miserable  secret  of  his  life  ? 
But  she  knew  what  hopeless  love  was,  and  knew 
him  to  be  feeling  it,  and  perhaps  she  could  not 
have  imagined  a  much  worse  wretchedness  if  she 
had  known  all — if  she  had  known  that  Maurice 
was  wondering  whether  his  old  enemy  had  as 
much  power  to  work  him  harm,  as  it  was  evident 
he  had  will  to  do  so. 

She  could  not  even  remain  quiet  for  long.  She 
got  out  of  bed  and  walked  about  for  hours,  wan- 
dering silently  up  and  down  the  long  passages  of  the 
house.  When  she  sat  down  in  her  own  room  quite 
tired  out,  she  flung  open  the  window  and  sat  down 
before  it.  It  was  dark — starless,  moonless,  like  the 
black  night  which  encompassed  her  own  soul.  She 
could  hardly  distinguish  the  shapes  of  the  trees,  as 
they  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  sighing 
wind.  It  was  very  cold,  but  she  would  not  shut 
the  window — the  air  of  the  house  seemed  to  op- 
press her.  She  leaned  out,  absorbed  in  thought. 
Not  in  the  passionate  emotions  which  had  swept 
over  her  soul  when  she  lay  on  the  grass.     Then 
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wild  anguish  and  despair  had  succeeded  each  other, 
excluding  the  power  of  thought;  but  now  her 
powers  of  feeling  seemed  numbed,  she  considered 
what  she  should  do  in  a  strange  passionless  way,  as 
if  she  were  playing  a  game  of  chess.  Had 
Maurice  suspected  anything,  when  in  that  sudden 
rushing  in  her  ears,  and  darkness  before  her  eyes, 
that  had  preceded  unconsciousness,  she  felt  his 
arms  round  her  ?  Yes,  for  once  they  had 
been  round  her, — for  once  her  head  had  rested  on 
his  shoulder,  for  once  she  had  leaned  against  his 
breast.  She  dwelt  on  the  recollection  for  one 
moment,  and  then  turned  from  it  resolutely  at 
once  Eind  for  ever.  Now,  how  should  she  undo 
what  she  had  done  —  how  should  she  deceive 
him  ?  Should  she  be  cold  and  rude  ?  Should 
she  studiously  avoid  him  ?  She  did  not  think 
that  would  be  in  her  power,  any  marked  with- 
drawal on  her  part  would  only  make  her  mo- 
ther's manoeuvres  more  evident.  Should  she  be 
in  extremely  good  spirits  ?  Should  she  laugh  and 
talk  with  every  one  so  much  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  her  mother  to  make  many  tete-a- 
tetes  between  herself  and  Maurice?  Or  should 
she  say, — which  she  could  do  with  perfect  truth — 
that  she  was  ill,  and  keep  her  room  during 
Maurice's  visit  ?     But  these  plans  were  rejected. 
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She  thought  she  could  not  possibly  make  herself 
more  conspicuous  than  by  acting  in  a  manner  so 
unlike  her  usual  character  as  the  first,  even  if  she 
could  sustain  the  character,  and  she  feared  the 
construction  that  might  be  put  upon  the  last.  She 
sat  for  hours  revolving  these  different  ideas  in  her 
mind,  weighing  objections,  calculating  possibilities, 
imagining  opinions.  Her  heart  seemed  turned  to 
stone — it  was  hardly  Maurice  she  was  thinking 
of,  it  was  the  person  who  was  to  be  deceived, — 
it  was  the  unknown  quantity  which  must  be  eli- 
minated as  soon  as  possible  from  the  problem  of 
her  life. 

But  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  came  over  her, 
she  scarcely  knew  how.  She  found  once  more  the 
blessed  relief  of  tears,  she  felt  the  gentle  spirit 
which  was  habitual  to  her  return.  How  selfish, 
how  wicked  she  was,  thus  occupied  with  herself, 
while  he  was  suflFering  so  cruelly.  Whilst  he 
was,  perhaps,  realizing  for  the  first  time,  that 
Eugenia  was  entirely  lost  to  him,  she  who  had 
come  between  them,  who  had  destroyed  his  hap- 
piness, could  think  of  nothing  but  preserving  her 
own  dignity !  To  what  a  blighted  life  she  had 
condemned  them  both  !  She  wept,  but  no  longer 
for  her  own  sorrows  ;  she  only  thought  of  her  vie 
tims,  now. 
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When  that  flood  of  self-reproachftil  tears  had 
passed,  she  resolutely  faced  the  future.  Away 
with  the  suggestions  of  a  miserable,  selfish  pride. 
She  would  trust  in  the  power  of  the  truth,  she 
would  act  and  speak  as  she  would  have  done  if 
she  had  felt  only  a  friendly  interest  in  Maurice. 
She  would  hide  her  passion  from  others  by  for- 
getting it  herself  Forgetting,  she  asked  herself, 
could  she  forget  it  for  one  moment  ?  And  the 
answer  was  —  Yes,  whilst  he  was  before  her, 
she  could  forget  her  sufferings  in  his  own.  It 
could  not  last  long — that  violent  imprisonment 
in  her  own  heart — but  he  could  not  stay  long, 
she  surely  might  hide  it  till  then,  like  the 
Spartan  boy,  and  if  it  consumed  the  heart  in 
which  it  was  pent  up, — she  should  be  free !  If  it 
was  not  Maurice,  but  any  one  else  in  his  circum- 
stances, who  was  staying  in  the  house,  she  would 
have  sought  his  confidence,  and  begged  him  to 
withdraw  his  presence  from  a  house  where  it  could 
only  give  pain.  She  would  act  as  if  it  were  so, 
she  would  trust  Maiuice's  noble  heart,  and  speak 
to  him  plainly. 

From  the  moment  when  she  had  taken  this 
resolution  she  breathed  more  freely ;  and  when  the 
day  broke  at  last,  she  could  bear  to  watch  it  with  a 
quiet,  resolute  endurance,  with  which  she  had  never 
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expected  to  look  forward  to  another  day.  What- 
ever it  brought  with  it,  her  path  was  clear  before 
her,  and  the  rest  mattered  little. 

When  she  appeared  in  the  breakfast  room,  the 
company  was  already  assembled,  and  she  was  of 
course  beset  with  enquiries  as  to  her  health. 
She  declared  herself  quite  well,  but  her  ghastly 
appearance  suited  ill  with  her  answer ;  the  black 
circles  round  her  eyes  were  more  strongly  marked 
than  usual,  her  lips  were  almost  colourless,  and 
there  was  a  contraction  upon  the  brow,  as  if  from 
pain.  Maurice  noticed  her  ill  looks,  and  felt  pain- 
fully perplexed.  Even  Lady  Amelia  was  roused 
to  some  degree  of  anxiety  about  her,  and  enquired 
how  she  had  slept,  with  more  kindness  than  usual. 
However,  she  did  not  lose  sight  of  her  great 
object,  and  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  Maurice  seated 
himself  by  the  tea-tray,  and  that  Isabella  replen- 
ished his  cup  a  great  many  times.  She  was 
always  on  the  look-out  for  favourable  symptoms, 
and  could  discover  them  where  the  world  in  general 
would  only  have  seen  violent  hunger  or  thirst,  as 
the  case  might  be.  It  must  be  said,  to  do  her 
justice,  that  she  imagined  her  daughter  would  be 
very  much  enraptured  by  an  ofifer  of  marriage 
from  Maurice,  though  she  was  no  more  capable  of 
conceiving  of  the  passion  which  occupied  her  soul, 
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than  an  ephemeral  insect  would  be  of  imagining 
the  distances  of  the  farthest  fixed  stars. 

However,  she  was  delighted  to  hear  Maurice 
refuse  to  accompany  the  gentlemen  who  went  out 
shooting  after  breakfast,  and  still  more  when  he 
entered  the  room  where  the  ladies  were  all  sitting, 
early  in  the  forenoon.  And  when  she  saw  him 
approach  the  table  where  Isabella  was  sitting  at 
work,  she  felt  like  a  merchant  whose  richly- 
freighted  ship  has  just  come  into  harbour  after  the 
equinoctial  gales.  In  fact,  Maurice  was  resolved 
to  give  his  whole  mind  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  question  which  had  brought  him  to  Estridge. 
He  did  not  think  Isabella's  fainting  at  dinner  the 
day  before,  at  all  conclusive.  Though  the  words 
Mortimer  had  just  used  were  quite  general,  their 
intended  application  was  so  obvious  that  he  might 
very  well  have  dreaded  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  answered,  merely  in  tenderness  to  her 
brother.  He  resolved  that  he  would  forget  every 
one  but  Isabella,  and  try  to  discover  what  she 
reaUy  felt. 

"  Have  you  read  this.  Miss  Grenville  ?"  he 
began,  taking  up  the  first  novel  that  came  to  hand 
— Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Patronage." 

"  I  began  it,  but  I  did  not  Hke  it  well  enough  to 
finish  it." 
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He  had  not  read  it,  and  began  turning  the  pages 
over  carelessly,  and  remarking  on  passages  which 
struck  him. 

"  What  a  string  of  grand  names  !  I  never  was 
in  such  high  company  in  my  life.  What  is  the 
end  like  ?  I  always  want  to  know  whether  a  novel 
ends  satisfactorily  before  I  read  it." 

"I  read  in  a  common-place,  straight-forward 
manner,  so  cannot  inform  you." 

"  Oh,  I  see.  A  son  discovered  in  the  last  page. 
'  Struck  with  the  resemblance  to  the  mother,  Lord 
Oldborough  rushed  forward,  and  clasping  him  in 
his  arms' — that  is  enough  for  me.  I  could  not 
read  a  novel  that  ended  with  the  discovery  of  ati 
unknown  son." 

She  smiled  at  the  decisive  manner  in  which  he 
closed  the  book,  and  remarked  that  he  judged  it  on 
very  slight  grounds. 

"  Quite  as  substantial  as  many  a  critic's,  I  dare 
say,**  said  he.  "Are  you  fond  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  writings  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know  enough  to  judge.  I  seldom 
read  novels." 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same.  I  am  a  most 
omnivorous  novel  reader,  but  then  you  ladies  are 
so  much  better  off  than  we.  You  have  music  and 
needlework;  but  when  a  man  is  obliged  to  be 
idle,  what  can  he  do  but  read  trash  ?" 
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"  Yes,  I  suppose  we  have  more  small  resources 
than  you  have.  But  there  are  good  novels  as  well 
as  bad." 

"  Oh,  I  was  afraid,  by  the  way  you  spoke,  you 
did  not  mean  to  allow  of  the  possibility  of  a  good 
novel." 

"  Surely,  nobody  would  say  that,  since  the 
Waverley  Novels." 

"I  imagined  you  dismissed  novels  altogether 
with  a  tone  of  disapproval." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  sometimes  it 
would  be  better  never  to  read  them." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  life  is  not  too  long,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
do  what  serious  work  there  is  to  do,  and  novels 
only  encourage  that  part  of  us  which  does  not 
want  encouraging." 

"  The  feelings,  you  mean,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  least  one  peculiar  class  of  them." 

"  But  you  must  remember  Miss  Grenvllle,  that 
you  ought  to  make  no  objection  against  novels 
which  you  are  not  prepared  to  support  against  all 
fiction  whatever ;  that  is,  against  all  the  writing 
that  has  exercised  most  influence  on  mankind. 
If  you  are  not  prepared  to  condemn  the  Iliad  and 
Shakespeare,  you  may  condemn  the  novels  of  the 
present  day  for  being  empty  and  fi-ivolous,  but  not 
for  their  being  novels." 
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"  That  is  so  very  different." 

"The  dramatic  element  is  the  same,  and  it 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  Whatever  objections  fiction  is  liable  to 
as  fiction,  are  applicable  to  the  instances  I  men- 
tioned." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  only  doing  what  I  believe  is  a 
very  female  habit,  attacking  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
as  its  use.  And  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
in  proportion  as  we  accustom  ourselves  to  that 
kind  of  reading,  we  unfit  ourselves  for  the  real 
business  of  life." 

"You  think  that  if  we  dwell  much  on  that 
form  of  human  interest  which  takes  a  picturesque 
and  dramatic  form,  that  we  shall  not  be  open  to 
that  which  is  more  homely  and  common-place  ? 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  steadily. 

"  It  is  a  plausible  idea,  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 
I  think  that  if  fiction  is  really  good,  and  of  course 
you  must  judge  of  anything  by  the  best  specimens, 
that  it  tells  us  more  of  what  is  the  tnost  real  part 
of  life,  than  even  a  good  biography,  for  instance, 
could  do.  And  in  proportion  as  any  reading  does 
that,  it  teaches  us  to  feel  every  human  interest 
dramatic — to  see  all  as  a  part  of  the  whole." 

This  last  speech  was  wasted  upon  Isabella  ;  for 
she  had  been  considering,  whether  she  had  strength 
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to  say  what  she  thought,  with  a  steady  voice.  If 
she  could,  she  thought  it  would  be  the  most 
effectual  disguise  she  could  possibly  wear. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  that  novels  give  an  impression 
of  life,  that  is  not  only  wrong,  but  unfortunate. 
To  judge  from  them — and  I  don't  mean  novels 
only,  but  all  fiction — one  would  imagine  that  there 
was  only  one  feeling  in  life  that  was  very  interest- 
ing, and  that  that  was  so  important,  that  it  might 
break  down  every  distinction  of  right  and  wrong ; 
that  it  was  the  one  thing  in  life,  in  short.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  tendency,  in  ourselves,  is  the 
very  one  which  we  most  need  to  repress." 

She  had  said  it — and  to  him !  She  could  hardly 
beheve  it.  And  her  voice  had  not  faltered ;  and 
her  hemming  went  on  with  undisturbed  regularit}-. 
She  need  not  fear  henceforward,  he  could  not  sus- 
pect her  now.  Perhaps  he  was  surprised,  or 
perhaps  he  was  absorbed  in  some  strong  feeling  of 
his  own ;  for  there  was  a  pause  before  he  answered, 
"  And  is  it  not  the  one  thing  in  life  ?" 

"  We  try  to  make  it  so." 

"  Must  not  that  feeling,  which  is  the  most 
intense  and  absorbing  one  we  have,  be  the  chief 
part  of  our  lives  ?  I  don't  mean,  must  it  not  take 
up  the  chief  part  of  our  time,  but  in  looking  back, 

VOL.    III.  ^ 
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must  not  that  be  the  climax  of  life ;  the  time  in 
which  we  lived  most  ?" 

He  spoke  far  less  calmly  than  she  did.  His 
voice  trembled,  and  was  almost  inaudible. 

"  The  time  of  greatest  suffering, "  she  said 
gently. 

"  Yes,  of  greatest  suffering,  but  of  a  suffering 
worth  all  the  other  pleasures  of  life." 

"  So  we  sometimes  think.  Vivid  emotion,  of 
whatever  kind,  seems  better  than  stagnation." 

"  Seems  !"  he  repeated. 

"  Than  stagnation  ;  well,  yes,  it  is.     But  there 

is  no   need That  is  not  the  part  of  us  that 

needs  stimulating.  We  are  aD  enough  inclined  to 
dwell  on  such  things,  and  turn  away  from  others. 
There  will  remain  enough,  when  we  have  done 

what  we  can  to  check .     Those  will  be  the 

happiest,  who  have  tried  to  govern  those  feelings, 
and  not  indulge  them." 

"  Do  you  envy  those  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  without  strong  wishes  ?  Is  it  not  better  to 
have  known  the  best  thing  in  life,  though  we  know 
it  only  to  lose  it  ?" 

It  required  some  moments  of  silence  to  enable 
her  to  say,  and  her  voice  sank  as  she  said  it, 
"  All  these  things  which  made  life  delightful — 
made  death  terrible.     We  have  each  to  go  through 
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both ;  perhaps  it  is  better.  Besides  death  is  not 
the  only  thing  that  ends  it.  Perhaps  it  is  best 
never  to  have  known  the  joy  of  having,  since  that 
it  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  pain  of  losing. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  earnest- 
ness she  had  never  seen  in  him  before,  "it  is 
not  so!  The  things  that  make  life  delightful, 
make  death  peaceful.  If  we  have  not  known 
love,  we  cannot  know  hope." 

*'  And  yet  death  must  end  the  sort  of  love  you 
mean." 

"  I  could  not  look  forward  to  it  with  any  tran- 
quillity, if  I  thought  so.  The  one  real  good  of 
life — if  I  thought  that  were  to  be  ended — all  that 
seemed  so  full  of  promise,  and  yet  so  broken  off, 
— so  utterly  wasted  here — " 

Isabella  felt  strangely  calm.  She  noticed  that 
the  scratching  of  Eugenia's  pen  on  the  paper — she 
was  writing  a  letter  at  a  little  distance — had  stopped 
— and  she  knew  what  thoughts  were  in  Maurice's 
soul.  She  was  not  addressing  the  man  she  loved, 
but  the  man  whose  happiness  she  had  blighted. 

"  Not  utterly  wasted,"  she  said  with  effort. 

"  Utterly ;  if  it  is  a  thing  of  this  world  alone, 
if  all  peculiar  affection  must  be  quenched  in 
eternity.'' 

D  2 
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"  Not  all,  Captain  Delamere ;  only  what  is 
earthly — what  is  idolatrous." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  that,  everything  that  dis- 
tinguishes love  from  benevolence  ?" 

She  paused ;  but  if  she  had  believed  it  before, 
she  felt  differently  then. 

"  No,"  she  said,  gently,  "  not  benevolence." 

"  Call  it  what  you  like — kindness,  philanthropy, 
friendship,  do  you  mean  that  these  are  all  that 
must  survive;  are  these  better,  more  spiritual 
than  love  ?" 

"No,  but — love  is  not  necessarily  passion.  I 
sometimes  think  when  I  see  the  misery — when  I 
see  it  depriving  people  of  the  power  to  judge — " 
she  could  not  go  on. 

Her  agitation  was  apparent,  £ind  Maurice  pur- 
sued, in  a  hghter  tone.  "  It  is  not  a  sight  that 
troubles  you  very  often,  I  shoidd  think.  There  is 
little  rebellion  of  the  feelings  against  the  judgment, 
in  any  character  I  have  ever  met  with." 

"  It  would  require  greater  penetration  of  charac- 
ter and  knowledge  of  the  world  than  I  possess,  to 
give  an  opinion  on  that  matter." 

"  You  are  sarcastic,  Miss  Grenville." 

"No,  indeed.  I  was  only  thinking  how  little 
we  know  any  one, — how  little  we  ought  to  judge 
about  feehng." 
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He  looked  earnestly,  fixedly  at  her. 

At  that  moment  each  longed  to  drop  the  veil, 
and  neither  had  courage.  Before  either  spoke 
again  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  some  one 
speaking  to  Isabella.  She  got  up,  and  went  into 
the  other  room,  and  Maurice  found  himself  too 
near  the  writing  table — he  moved  away. 

Lady  Amelia  had  been  watching  the  tete-a-tete 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  now  pursued  her 
daughter  into  the  next  room,  where  she  had  gone 
to  fetch  a  book. 

"  Well,  my  dear — "  She  had  never  felt  so  fond 
of  Isabella  before. 

"  Oh,  about  Jane  Hogg.  Yes,  I  did  not  forget 
to  make  the  enquiry.  Mrs.  Brooke  thinks  her 
an  excellent  waiting  maid,  very  clever  with  her 
needle,  and  only  doubts — " 

"  Oh,  hang  Mrs.  Brooke  and  Jane  Hogg — don't 
be  so  affected,  child.  Do  you  think  I  did  not 
observe  your  tete-a-tete?" 

"I  did  not  know  it  was  remarkable,  mama. 
Captain  Delamere  hardly  knew  another  person  in 
the  room." 

"  So  he  did  not  come  to  the  point.  Well,  he 
hardly  could,  with  Eugenia  writing  so  close.  How 
stupid  she  was  ;  why  did  not  she  take  her  letter  up 
to  her  own  room  ?  and  I  could  have  got  rid  of 
the  Miss  Frasers." 
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"  Eugenia  is  too  good  natured  to  leave  such  a 
weight  on  my  shoulders." 

"  You  would  provoke  a  saint,  Isabella — there, 
do  stop  fumbling  among  those  portfolios  for  one 
minute — you  cannot  be  blind  to  his  attentions 
now,  and  at  your  age  the  pretence  of  being  so  is 
quite  absurd." 

Isabella  could  not  argue  with  her  mother  on 
this  subject. 

"  Shall  I  take  the  engravings  now  ?"  she  asked 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  Miss  Fraser  wants  to 
look  at  them." 

"  Wait  one  moment.  I  want  to  speak  seriously 
to  you.  If  you  imagine  he  is  so  desperately  in  love 
that  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  pursuing  you 
through  all  this  mighty  delicacy  and  reserve,  you 
are  very  much  mistaken." 

"I  see." 

"  Isabella,  I  will  never  forgive  you,  if  you  throw 
away  such  a  chance." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"  Why,  be  a  little  more — "  Lady  Amelia  had 
the  grace  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  herself  at  this 
moment.  "  Give  him  a  little  encouragement. 
Don't  be  so  cold  to  him." 

"  Very  well.  What  shall  I  tell  Mrs.  Brooke  ? 
Shall  I  see  Jane  Hogg  ?" 
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"  Really,  Isabella,  you  try  my  patience.  Do  let 
Jane  Hogg  alone — ^Well,  perhaps,  you  had  better 
go  back  now." 

Isabella  left  the  room,  but  she  did  not  imme- 
diately return  to  the  drawing-room.  She  began 
to  doubt  how  long  she  could  endure  this.  She 
could  in  his  society,  forget  everything  but  himself. 
But  to  be  reminded,  in  this  way,  of  what  she  had 
struggled  so  hard  to  forget.  She  would  not  trust 
herself  in  solitude  a  moment  longer,  and  returned 
to  the  drawing-  room,  resolving  that  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  she  would  entreat  Maurice 
to  quit  Estridge. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

**  But  I  have  been 
Too  much  alone  ;  a  heart  whereon  to  lean 
With  all  these  deep  affections  that  o'erflow 
;    My  aching  soul,  and  find  no  shore  below. 
An  eye  to  be  my  star,  a  voice  to  bring 
Hope  o'er  my  path,  like  sounds  that  breathe  of  Spring, 
These  are  denied  me — " 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

Isabella  had  left  Maurice  perplexed  rather  than 
deceived.  He  had  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
subject  on  which  he  had  spoken  to  think  of  her 
for  the  moment ;  but  directly  she  quitted  the  room, 
the  question  occurred  to  him — Could  any  woman 
have  discussed  the  subject  of  love  with  the  man 
she  loved,  and  loved  without  return  ? 

He  did  not  answer  this  question  quite  so  deci- 
dedly in  the  negative  as  most  men  would  have 
done.  He  thought,  of  course,  that  that  was  the 
most  probable  answer.     But,   except  his  mother 
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and  aunt,  he  had  known  very  little  of  women  ;  he 
was  very  young,  and  it  had  been  such  a  struggle 
with  him  to  admit  the  possibility  of  any  woman 
being  in  love  with  him,  that  when  that  was  once 
admitted,  he  hardly  knew  how  to  call  anything  im- 
probable. So  he  did  not  consider  himself  yet  at 
liberty  from  his  self-imposed  duty,  but  resolved  to 
watch  Isabella  still  more  closely. 

If  her  wishes  on  the  subject  were  doubtful,  her 
mother's  were  plain  enough.  It  was  strange  that 
she  should  feel  any  anxiety  upon  it.  Maurice  was 
very  inferior  to  her  actual  sons-in-law  in  position 
and  wealth,  and  Isabella  would  soon  be  her  only 
companion,  and  a  companion  so  unselfish,  and 
gentle,  that  even  Lady  Amelia  must  have  missed 
her.  Probably  she  pursued  Maurice  as  Ben 
Jonson  says  of  the  hunter  and  the  flying  hare, 
"  more  for  his  exercise  than  fare."  The  chase  had 
so  long  been  her  occupation,  that  it  had  become 
her  delight,  and  she  was  herself  unaware  that  the 
means  were  more  necessary  to  her  happiness  than 
the  end. 

That  afternoon,  after  the  guests  had  come  in 
from  a  long  walk,  Maurice  and  dne  or  two  others 
were  looking  through  the  engravings  Isabella  had 
brought  in,  and  Isabella  was  arranging  some  music, 
when  some  remark  being  made  upon  water-colour 
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drawings,  Lady  Amelia  called' out — "Isabella,  dd 
fetch  yours.  It  is  not  fair  to  keep  them  always 
hidden,  as  you  do." 

Isabella  began  tuning  the  harp,  and  seemed  not 
to  hear. 

"  Don't  do  that  now — it  is  such  a  horrid  noise. 
Go  and  fetch  your  drawings." 

"  I  don't  want  any  invidious  comparisons,"  she 
said,  trying  to  laugh,  and  glancing  at  the  en- 
gravings. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  We  shall  not  compare  them 
with  these.  Drawings  are  very  different  from  en- 
gravings. Come,  I  am  sure  Miss  Fraser  would 
like  to  see  them." 

Of  course,  Miss  Fraser  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  see  them,  and  Maurice  felt  himself  bound  to  say 
something  of  the  same  kind.  Isabella  saw  that 
further  resistance  would  be  unavailing  and  conspi- 
cuous, and  went  to  fetch  them.  She  had  some 
talent  for  drawing.  Her  performances  had  a 
degree  of  delicacy  and  grace ;  but  they  were  feeble, 
and  not  always  correct.  Her  own  estimate  of  them 
was  even  below  their  real  value,  and  Maurice 
thought  he  had  never  seen  any  one  look  more 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  than  she  did  during  the 
half  hour  of  their  exhibition.     He  thought  a  little 
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criticism  could  be  the  best  means  of  settin?  her 
at  her  ease,  and  pointed  out  some  mistake  in  the 
perspective  of  one  of  her  drawings.  Here  was  a 
bad  omen  for  Lady  Amelia !  This  keenness  of 
sight  was  most  unlover-Hke.  She  was  in  a  ludi- 
crous perplexity  between  her  desire  to  be  civil,  and 
to  assert  her  daughter's  genius,  and  entangled  her- 
self in  a  hopeless  intricacy  between  her  respect  for 
his  judgment,  and  a  long  string  of  compliments 
which  had  been  paid  to  Isabella's  performances  by 
distinguished  connoisseurs. 

Maurice  saw  the  artist  growing  a  deeper  scarlet 
every  moment,  and  the  movements  of  her  fingers 
quicker  and  more  nervous,  as  she  twisted  her 
watch-chain.  It  was  a  painful  scene  ;  and  he  felt 
that,  if  he  did  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  her  distress 
might  soon  show  itself  even  more  plainly. 

"  I  could  show  you  what  I  mean  directly,"  he 
said,  turning  to  her  very  resolutely,  "  if  I  had  a 
pencil  and  paper.  Shall  I  find  one  here?"  ap- 
proaching the  writing-table.  "Oh!  here  is  one, 
I  see.  It  wants  cutting.  Perhaps  you  can  get 
me  a  knife." 

There  was  one  on  the  table ;  but  he  passed  it 
over  in  the  most  barefaced  way,  and  let  Isabella  go 
in  quest  of  one  without  a  word  of  apology.    When 
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she  returned — which  it  may  be  easily  imagined  was 
not  immediately — he  began  a  very  long-winded 
discourse  on  the  subject  of  perspective,  a  subject 
on  which  he  knew  rather  less  than  a  charity-school 
child.  His  inaptitude  for  aU  exact  science  showed 
itself  very  plainly ;  and  Isabella  discovered,  directly 
she  paid  the  least  attention  to  his  disquisition,  that 
she  knew  more  of  the  subject  than  he  did.  It  did 
not  signify.  Whilst  he  went  on  holding  forth, 
they  were  safe  from  Lady  Amelia ;  and  the  repe- 
tition of  very  elementary,  and  generally  erroneous 
propositions  respecting  the  vanishing  point,  hori- 
zontal line,  &c.  gave  his  companion  time  to  recover 
herself.  At  last  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
approached  the  table,  struck  with  some  very  flagrant 
blunder  of  Maurice's,  interrupted  the  lecture. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain  Delamere,  but  is 
not  that  a  mistake  of  yours  ?  It  is  rather  strange 
doctrine  in  my  ears.  Are  you  not  confusing  the 
real  and  the  perspective  centre  of  the  building  ?" 

Maurice  professed  himself  anxious  for  further 
explanation.  The  gentleman  made  some  obser- 
vations, which  showed  his  mistake  clearly. 

"  Oh !  I  see  it  perfectly.  Dear  me !  what  a 
painful  situation !  I  hope  you  feel  for  me,  Miss 
GrenviUe.  To  be  interrupted  in  a  scientific  dis- 
course by  a  discovery  of  my  ignorance  of  the  first 
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principles  of  the  subject !     And  in  such  a  public 
manner,  too.     Like  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

'  I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 
Too  far  beyond  my  depth ;' 

And  now  comes  Mr.  Villars,  and  cuts  away  my 
bladders  in  the  most  heartless  manner !" 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  in  which  even 
Eugenia  joined  for  the  first  time  since  Maurice 
had  been  at  Estridge.  Isabella  only  could  not 
smile,  and  she  was  the  person  whom  Maurice 
most  wished  to  see  do  so. 

"  Monsieur  Trissotin  unveiled,"  he  said,  address- 
ing her.  "You  remember  our  discussion  on 
Moli^re?  I  really  never  felt  so  ashamed  of 
myself." 

"  Never  ?"  said  a  voice  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  which  was  a  very  long  one. 

Isabella  started.  She  had  not  observed  her 
brother  before.  She  forgot  to  wonder  at  his 
making  so  unmeaning  an  interruption  in  her  sur- 
prise at  its  effect  upon  Maurice. 

The  smile  upon  his  face  was  succeeded  by  an 
expression  more  like  that  of  bodily  pain,  than  any 
other  ;  it  was  as  if  a  sudden  spasm  had  seized  him. 
He  was  holding  a  pair  of  compasses  as  Mortimer 
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spoke,  and  she  observed  that  he  pressed  the  sharp 
points  against  the  palm  of  his  other  hand  till  the 
blood  came.  This  seemed  to  recall  him  to  himself, 
he  glanced  hastily  round  to  see  how  far  he  had 
betrayed  himself.  Only  Isabella  and  Mr.  Villars 
were  at  the  writing  table ;  he  sat  with  his  back  to 
the  window,  and  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dusk. 
The  company  in  general  only  noticed  that  he  was 
put  out  of  countenance  very  easily.  He  recovered 
himself  dii'ectly,  and  turning  to  Isabella,  went  on 
with  the  subject,  managing  to  include  Mr.  Villars 
in  the  discussion,  which  was  continued  till  the  first 
bell  dispersed  the  company  to  dress  for  dinner. 
The  perspective  class  lingered  a  little  behind  the 
others,  and  at  last,  rising  in  a  hurry,  left  the  paper 
with  Maurice's  diagrams  on  the  table.  When 
Isabella  came  down  in  the  evening,  she  saw  her 
brother  looking  at  it,  and  when  she  afterwards 
looked  for  it  to  put  it  away,  she  could  not  find  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Maurice,  as  he  was 
glancing  into  the  books  on  the  table,  saw  it  folded 
up  inside  a  copy  of  Pope,  that  was  lying  there. 
He  took  it  up  carelessly,  but  the  first  sight  of  it 
made  him  feel  unpleasantly  hot.  On  the  back 
was  a  pencil  sketch  ;  two  figures  sitting  close  to- 
gether, and  bending  over  a  weighty  folio  volume, 
many  others  standing  on  a  table  near.     The  man 
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was  in  the  dress  of  a  monk,  but  in  the  doll-like 
features,  Maurice  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
an  excellent  caricature  of  his  own.  His  face  would 
not  have  been  thought  a  very  good  subject  for  that 
kind  of  protrait,  it  was  too  little  remarkable  in  any 
way ;  but  advantage  had  been  taken  of  this  very 
defect,  the  regularity  of  the  features  had  been 
polished  into  an  insipid  prettiness,  and  the  only 
fault  in  the  face — the  smallness  of  the  mouth — 
exaggerated  so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  exces- 
sive silliness.  The  other  figure  was  much  more 
slightly  done,  and  the  face  was  bent  so  low  as  to 
be  scarcely  seen  ;  but  of  course,  he  guessed  at  once 
at  the  original,  and  the  artist.  In  spite  of  all  the 
unpleasant  feelings  awakened  by  the  caricature — 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  thoughts  were  carried 
back  to  old  injuries,  from  its  author,  by  the  sight 
of  it  —  he  could  not  help  a  momentary  smile, 
quickly  chased  away  by  very  linmirthfiil  reflections. 
The  paper  had  been  folded  up  inside  Eloisa's  letter 
to  Abelard ;  and  Maurice  could  not  have  been  at  a 
loss  for  the  meaning  of  the  sketch,  even  if  under  it 
had  not  been  written  the  line — 

"  From  lips  like  those  what  precept  failed  to  move  ?" 

For  several  minutes  he  looked  at  it  in  silence. 
What  passed  through  his  mind   in  that   time? 
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There  was  no  sign  of  emotion  in  his  face,  none  of 
the  agitation  which  had  passed  across  it  at  Gren- 
vUle's  one  word  before  dinner.  But  what  inde- 
scribable bitterness  was  in  his  heart !  The  piece 
of  paper  before  him  carried  his  thoughts  back  ten 
years.  Another  caricature  was  before  his  mind's 
eye,  and  all  that  was  associated  with  it  returned 
upon  him  with  wonderful  vividness.  The  heart- 
felt sorrow  of  his  kind  tutor,  his  own  impotent, 
frantic  indignation  at  the  character  of  meanness 
and  hypocrisy  thus  fastened  upon  him — oh,  how 
well  he  remembered  them !  The  recollection  still 
rankled,  after  so  many  and  such  eventful  years ; 
it  was  one  which  loses  not  of  its  keenness  as  long 
as  it  existed  at  all,  no  aerial  perspective  could  soften 
its  harshness,  no  intervening  objects  blot  it  out. 
And  now  to  have  to  endure  a  repetition  of  the  same 
attack.  Must  he  indeed  call  this  man  his  brother  ? 
Whilst  this  passed  through  his  mind,  he  per- 
ceived that  his  fixed  study  of  the  paper  had  aroused 
Lady  Amelia's  attention.  He  could  not  now  hope 
to  hide  it ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  deprive  it  of  its 
sting.  Stooping  down  over  it  as  if  to  examine  it 
more  closely,  he  managed  to  tear  off  the  written 
line,  and  then  raising  his  eyes  he  saw  Isabella  near 
him.  He  felt  that  the  least  appearance  of  any 
anxiety  to  hide  the  paper,  the  slightest  look  of  em- 
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barrassment  or  annoyance  would  give  the  insinuation 
the  full  benefit  of  all  that  Greville's  malignancy 
had  intended.     He  pushed  the  paper  towards  her, 

"  Some  cruel  persons  have  been  amusing  them- 
selves at  my  expense ;  at  least  I  suppose  I  am  the 
monk,  though  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  so  good- 
looking." 

She  took  it  up,  turned  deadly  pale,  and  gave  her 
brother  such  a  look  as  Maurice  had  never  seen 
from  her  before.  Maurice  could  not  help  glancing 
towards  him,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  emotion  on 
his  handsome  face.  She  put  the  sketch  down 
immediately,  and  it  was  passed  round  the  table ; 
every  one  recognised  the  original  at  once,  but  the 
monkish  dress  occasioned  some  speculation.  Mau- 
rice felt  he  must  talk,  no  matter  what  he  said. 
"  It  is  really  the  most  flattering  hkeness  that  was 
ever  taken  of  me^  but  it  was  a  cruel  moment  to 
choose  while  my  elaborate  theories  were  so  com- 
pletely demolished  !  The  monastic  dress  is  in- 
tended as  a  sort  of  symbol  of  pedantry,  1  suppose. 
You  should  have  been  introduced  as  a  reformer, 
Mr.  Villars.  It  is  really  a  very  good  sketch  ;  there 
is  some  spirit  in  the  attitudes.  It  ought  to  have 
been  drawn  in  very  bad  perspective  to  be  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion."  He  knew  he  was  talking 
miserable  twaddle;   it  did   not  matter,  he  must 

VOL.  IIL  E 
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prevent  either  an  awkward  silence,  or  still  more 
awkward  remarks.  Luckily,  no  body  could  help 
laughing  who  was  not  occupied  by  some  stronger 
feeling.  Even  Maurice  on  second  inspection,  could 
not  help  admiring  the  cleverness  of  the  performance. 
The  vapid,  simpering  Abelard,  was  so  like  himself, 
though  so  transcendently  silly  ;  he  knew  so  well 
the  sort  of  uncomfortable  smile,  which  had  been 
translated  into  that  self-satisfied  smirk.  He  could 
have  laughed  as  much  as  any  one,  if  he  had  been 
the  only  person  concerned ;  but  when  he  looked  at 
Isabella's  white  face,  and  rigid  figure,  he  felt  as  if 
he  hardly  could  conceal  the  indignation  which  was 
burning  in  his  breast.  He  must  speak  to  her, — 
must  make  her  think  he  took  it  as  a  mere  foolish 
joke. 

"  I  hope  you  are  as  well  satisfied  with  your 
portrait,  as  I  am  with  mine.  I  call  that,  really,  a 
very  pretty  face." 

He  said  this  so  naively,  that  every  one  but 
Isabella,  laughed.  She  could  not ;  she  could  not 
even  remember  that  she  ought  to  do  so.  Her 
lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came. 

"  It  is  just  the  sort  of  face,  a  milliner's  ap- 
prentice would  draw,  who  was  reading  a  novel ; 
supposing  she  could  draw  very  well,  that  is — and 
wanted  to  give  her  ideal  of  the  hero.     A  Lord 
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Adolphus  Fitzherbert,    or   some    name   of    that 
sort." 

"  Yes :  it  is  very  like,"  she  said,  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  a  word  he  had  been  saying.  He  raised 
his  eyebrows  with  a  sort  of  whimsical  deprecation 
of  the  imputed  resemblance. 

"  Well,  I  shall  think  more  highly  of  my  charms 
for  the  future.  Did  you  ever  attempt  figures  at 
all,  Miss  Grenville  ?" 

«  No." 

"  I  need  not  suspect  you  of  perpetrating  this 
drawing,  then.  One  must  not  attempt  to  discover 
the  artist,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  it  is  Mortimer's  doing,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Lady  Amelia.  "  He  is  always  drawing  caricatures. 
Do  let  me  look  at  it  again.  I  don't  think  it's  very 
like ;  and  why  have  you  dressed  Captain  Delamere 
so  oddly,  Mortimer  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  think  the  dress  a  suitable  one, 
ma'am  ?" 

"  No,  not  at  aD;  why  didn't  you  put  him  in  a 
common  coat  ?  Mortimer  is  always  making  these 
caricatures  of  everybody.  Captain  Delamere.  He 
might  draw  very  well,  if  he  would  try.  Where  is 
the  one  he  did  of  Charles  Herbert,  Isabella  ?  that 
was  really  like." 

E   2 
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Isabella  fetched  it ;  Maurice  took  occasion  to 
possess  himself  of  his  own,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
The  conversation  turned  on  caricatures  in  general ; 
but  Isabella  took  no  part  in  it.  She  sat  down  in  a 
dark  corner,  feeling  like  a  person  who  had  been 
stunned  by  a  heavy  blow,  and  is  hardly  yet  re- 
covered. She  sat  thus  for  about  half-an-hour, 
perfectly  immovable,  as  Maurice  noticed. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,  dear?"  said 
Eugenia,  going  up  to  her.  She  had  only  noticed 
the  caricature  as  a  piece  of  ill-breeding,  and  bad 
taste,  and  was  very  far  from  imagining  that  any 
one  could  feel  more  than  a  momentary  annoyance 
from  it. 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  said  Isabella,  huskily. 

Eugenia  took  her  hand,  "  You  are  so  cold ;  don't 
sit  here,  so  far  from  the  fire." 

"  I  am  not  cold,"  she  said  in  the  same  tone. 

Eugenia  looked  a  little  surprised  at  her  manner. 
"  You,  surely,  were  not  vexed  at  that  stupid  carica- 
ture ?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice.  "  You  don't 
mind  his  nonsense,  do  you  ?" 

Isabella  did  not  answer  ;  and  the  entrance  of  the 
tea-tray  prevented  further  conversation. 

When  tea  was  over  some  one  asked  for  music ; 
and  Eugenia  went  to  the  piano  and  sang.  She  had 
only  finished  one  song,   when  Lady  Amelia  dis- 
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covered  that  her  voice  sounded  hoarse,  and  that 
she  must  not  sing  any  more. 

"  I  have  no  cold,  Aunt.  I  can  sing  very  well. 
It  does  not  hurt  me  at  all,"  said  Eugenia ;  who 
rightly  interpreted  Isabella's  look  of  entreaty. 

"  My  dear,  it  is  not  good  for  you  to  sing  so 
much.  I  really  want  you  to  put  my  knitting  right 
for  me.     Isabella  will  play." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  Eugenia  moved 
away  from  the  instrument ;  and  Isabella  sat  down 
and  began  to  play  something,  that  sounded  very 
like  a  dirge.  Maurice  tried  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Villars,  but  Lady  Amelia,  who  was 
sitting  near  the  piano,  ingeniously  contrived  to 
break  off  the  discussion,  and  engage  him  in  one 
with  her.  She  managed  to  roll  a  ball  of  worsted 
so  close  to  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pick  it  up 
and  return  it  to  her  ;  and  the  glance  she  threw  at 
a  chair  by  her  side,  as  he  did  so,  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  He  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and 
listened  with  tolerable  patience  to  her  pompous 
platitudes,  for  nearly  an  hour.  He  had  never  found 
it  more  difficult  to  keep  up  a  decent  appearance  of 
attention,  than  just  then.  He  acquitted  himself 
pretty  well,  without  having  the  least  idea  what  he 
was   saying.      At  last  Grenville  interrupted  the 
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conversation  with  an  abruptHess  that  was  almost 
rude  in  itself. 

"  Don't  you  sing,  Delamere  ?*\ 

"  No,"  said  Maurice ;  taken  aback  by  this  abrupt 
query.     "  I  can  only  listen." 

"  Oh,  I  should  have  thought  music  had  been 
quite  in  your  line ;  music  and  poetry,  and  taste, 
and  all  that  style  of  thing." 

"  Indeed,"  he  replied,  haughtily ;  for  there  was 
something  intolerably  insulting  in  Grenville's  voice. 
"  I  did  not  think  you  had  had  much  opportunity 
of  forming  a  judgment  on  my  tastes." 

"  Do  you  think  not  ?  Perhaps  I  have  made  a 
better  use  of  my  opportunities  than  you  imagine." 

"  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  Maiu-ice,  significantly, 
"  that  no  one  would  make  a  better  use  of  those 
opportunities,  than  you,  but  they  have  not  been 
many." 

"  Mortimer,"  cried  Isabella,  from  the  piano, 
"  will  you  help  me  ?  I  want  to  put  this  music 
away."  ^ 

He  was  obliged  to  go  to  her,  and  help  her  with 
the  music  books.  Little  did  he,  or  any  one  else 
imagine,  what  it  had  cost  Isabella  to  ask  for  his 
assistance,  after  the  affair  of  the  caricature  ;  but  she 
was  one  with  whom  no  mere  personal  feeling  could 
check  the  impulse  to  save  others  pain.     Maurice 
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felt  SO  touched  by  her  interference  at  that  minute, 
that,  although  it  brought  him  near  his  host  agab, 
he  went  up  and  offered  his  services  with  the  piano. 
She  declined  them  somewhat  abruptly. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  played,  Miss  Grenville. 
I  think  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard 
you." 

"Is  it?" 

"  Do  you  not  sing  at  all  ?" 

"No!" 

"  Have  you  heard  much  of  Grassini  ?  I  think 
she  is  the  most  beautiful  singer,  I  ever  heard." 

"  Not  much." 

"  She  has  not  such  a  beautiful  voice  as  Cata- 
lani ;  but  I  like  her  execution  better.  Do  give  me 
that  candle.     Shall  I  put  it  on  this  table  ?" 

"  If  you  please." 

"  Poor  thing  1"  thought  Maurice,  "  I  do  not 
wonder  she  shrinks  from  me.  I  must  not  shew 
her  any  of  the  same  feeling,  however."  And  he 
pursued  his  remarks  to  her,  with  about  the  same 
degree  of  encouragement;  till  the  company  re- 
tired. 

When  he  was  alone,  he  tried  to  sum  up  the 
impressions  of  the  day,  and  decide  upon  his  verdict. 
It  was  not  easy  to  do  so.  All  the  agitation 
he  had  noticed  might  be  occasioned  by  her  affec- 
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tion  for  him  ;  or  from  the  consciousness  that  her 
mother  wished  him  to  feel  an  affection  for  her. 
And  surely  she  could  not  have  spoken  to  him  as 
she  had  done,  if  she  had  loved  him.  But  then 
another  view  of  the  question  suggested  itself  to 
him ;  even  if  she  was  not  attached  to  him,  ought 
he  not  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  refusing  him  ? 
If  he  had  occasioned  such  jests  as  this  evening's  to 
be  made  upon  her,  was  he  not  bound  to  enable  her 
to  prove  the  mistake  which  originated  them  ? 

Thus  the  case  was  argued  in  his  mind,  through 
the  long  sleepless  night.  Thus  did  the  balance 
incline  towards  either  side,  as  every  slight  circum- 
stance of  the  past  day  lent  its  weight  to  each. 
Morning  came  without  his  having  made  his  de- 
cision ;  and  all  that  day  he  watched  Isabella  more 
closely  than  ever.  The  result  of  his  observations 
was  a  determination  to  offer  her  his  hand. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  how  reluctantly  he  took 
this  resolution ;  how  hard  he  found  it  to  weigh 
fairly  the  evidence  which  led  to  it.  Eugenia  was 
lost  for  ever !  what  did  it  matter  whom  he  mar- 
ried. Lost  for  ever,  he  repeated  to  himself,  as  if 
now  first  realizing  the  words.  What  difference 
could  his  own  marriage  make  ?  For  a  time,  as  he 
asked  himself  this  question,  all  the  old  agony  and 
despair  returned,  again  he  felt  as  he  had  felt  in  his 
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last  frantic  ride  from  Roeharapton,  on  the  evening, 
at  Framleigh,  when  he  had  heard  of  her  engage- 
ment. Whether  she  had  ever  loved  him,  and  had 
heard  what  had  destroyed  her  love;  or  whether 
she  was  only  a  consummate  actress,  who  had 
amused  herself  with  him,  the  result  was  the  same 
— she  was  virtually  the  wife  of  his  bitterest  enemy. 
All  this  while  she  had  been  to  him  as  one  dead. 
With  the  exception  of  their  short  conversation, 
during  Isabella's  swoon,  they  had  not  addressed  one 
word  to  each  other.  They,  who  of  all  the  assem- 
bled company  had  been  the  most  completely  united, 
were  the  only  two  ^ho  were  as  strangers  to  each 
other.  If  she  spoke,  he  took  up  a  book  ;  if  she 
sang,  he  went  into  another  room ;  if  she  approached, 
he  looked  away.  With  the  resolution  of  a  stoic  he 
turned  from  all  that  brought  her  to  his  mind, 
although  it  was  like  tearing  off  a  limb.  Once  since 
his  arrival,  she  had  mentioned  his  name ;  on  the 
evening  when  she  had  answered  Grenville's  inso- 
lent sneer.  Her  words  had  called  up  a  strange 
tumult  of  feelings  in  his  heart,  but  it  had  been 
allayed  by  the  calm  manner  which  she  had  sus- 
tained during  the  short  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed. How  strange  it  was  to  him  to  recall 
that  short,  cold,  common-place  little  conversation  ! 
How  like  it  seemed  to  conversation  with  an  auto- 
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maton,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  !  How  little  it 
had  been  his  Eugenia,  he  was  speaking  to  ! 

Why,  then,  should  he  shrink  from  marrying 
Isabella.  He  would  have  a  good,  gentle,  loving 
wife,  of  whose  sense,  temper,  and  principles,  he 
was  secure,  and  whose  tastes  agreed  with  his  own. 
She  would  make  his  mother  very  happy,  his  father 
would  despise  her  at  first,  but  would  appreciate  her 
when  he  knew  her ;  she  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  life  of  retirement  he  so  earnestly  desired,  and 
would  give  him  the  comfort  of  constant  sympathy 
and  affection.  And  yet  he  shrank  from  the  irre- 
vocable step — yet  clung  to  the  idea  that  it  might 
prove  useless.  Partly,  it  must  be  confessed,  this 
shrinking  was  occasioned  by  her  extreme  imat- 
tractiveness.  Maurice,  was,  after  all,  a  very  young 
man,  and  perhaps,  rather  less  philosophic,  on  the 
subject  of  female  beauty,  than  his  mother  had 
imagined.  And  Isabella's  plainness  was  not  a 
kind  that  people  forgot  as  they  got  to  know  her 
better.  It  was  surprising,  considering  that  she 
was  neither  awkward,  nor  vulgar  looking,  and 
was  so  slight  and  colourless  as  to  give  more  the 
impression  of  a  shadow  than  anything  else, — that 
she  could  be  so  plain  ;  those  who  knew  her  best 
sometimes  wondered  how  a  face  that  expressed  so 
much  sense  and  sensibility  could  still  leave  an  im- 
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pression  on  the  memory  that  was  on  the  whole  the 
reverse  of  pleasing.  In  a  measure  the  unhappy 
look  which  had  become  habitual  to  her  may  have 
accounted  for  this.  Isabella  with  a  happy  home, 
with  children  hanging  about  her, — her  emaciated 
figiu-e  rounded,  her  pale  cheeks  coloured  and  filled 
out,  and  her  eyes  lit  up  by  hope  and  love,  might 
have  developed  into  a  very  tolerable  looking 
woman.  With  her  unhappiness,  too,  would  have 
vanished  the  defects  of  manner  which  were  as 
distasteful  to  Maurice  as  her  ill-looks, — her  ner- 
vous shyness,  her  evident  timidity,  and  uncomfort- 
able self-consciousness,  and  all  the  outward  evidence 
of  an  uncongenial  home,  and  an  unhappy,  unsuc- 
cessful youth.  But,  meanwhile,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  chance  of  effecting  this  happy 
change  could  do  much  to  cause  any  eagerness  to 
become  her  husband. 

But  Maurice  felt  very  little  more  shrinking  from 
the  marriage  than  he  would  have  done  if  she  had 
been  the  most  blooming  and  beautiful  young  girl 
imaginable.  The  idea  of  an  average  life  in  her 
company,  in  anybody's  company, — was  intolerably 
wearisome  to  him.  He  was  oppressed  by  the 
prospect  of  a  constant  necessity  for  effort  and 
exertion.  He  was  wearied  by  the  imagination  of 
a  life  of  acting,   of   shutting   himself  out    from 
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solitude,  his  only  comfort.  He  had  found  it  bad 
enough  with  his  mother,  what  would  it  be  with 
his  wife  ? 

The  answer  arose  clearly  in  his  mind,  as  if 
another  person  had  spoken  it.  Whatever  it  might 
be,  he  was  bound  to  endure  it.  It  had  been 
convenient  to  him,  at  one  time,  to  allow  it  to  appear 
that  he  was  attached  to  her,  and  he  must  take  the 
penalty.  His  life  so  far  had  been  utterly  worth- 
less and  wasted,  no  human  being  except  his  mother 
— and  her's  was  a  doubtful  case — had  been  the 
happier  for  it,  and  if  the  happiness  of  this  one 
person  depended  upon  him,  he  was  bound  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  her.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
no  exceptional  case,  to  find  life  an  unpleasant  sort 
of  business,  giving  more  occasion  for  endurance 
than  action. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"  Oh,  worst  of  all — Oh  pang  all  pangs  above 
Is  kindness  counterfeiting  absent  love." 

Coleridge. 

Maurice's  determination  was  unchanged  by 
the  morning  light.  He  heard  Isabella  tell  her 
mother  at  breakfast,  that  she  meant  to  go  into  the 
village  that  morning,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  lane  which  led  to  it,  tiU  he  saw  her  appear. 

How  his  heart  beat  as  he  saw  her  approach. 
How  strange  was  the  voice  in  which  he  addressed 
some  common -place  observation  to  her,  as  an 
excuse  for  joining  her  !  How  oppressive  was  the 
five  minutes'  silence  that  followed,  before  either 
spoke !  It  was  about  equally  oppressive  to  both. 
Each  was  trying  to  calm  the  same  inward  fluttering 
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— to  summon  up  voice  enough  to  say  a  few  words 
that  were  to  change  the  tenour  of  their  whole 
after  lives.  For  Isabella,  too,  had  resolved  to 
speak,  and  on  the  simple  chance  of  which  first 
acquired  voice,  depended  a  different  fate  for  each. 
What  a  hairs-breadth  would  have  changed  it ! 

When  Maurice  thought  afterwards  of  that  con- 
versation, he  remembered  many  little  uninteresting 
circumstances,  which  at  the  time  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  having  observed.  He  remembered,  with 
strange  accuracy  of  detail,  the  muddy  lane  along 
which  they  were  walking — the  autumnal  mist,  just 
clearing  off  from  the  landscape — the  soft,  hazy  sky 
and  blue  distance.  He  recollected  how,  as  they 
passed  a  gate  leading  into  a  ploughed  field,  a 
partridge  had  started  up  from  the  fallow,  and  how 
Isabella's  face  had  suddenly  crimsoned,  as  if  the 
slight  surprise  were  a  tremendous  shock  to  her. 
He  recollected  how,  as  they  passed  a  spindle  bush 
in  the  hedge,  he  had  gathered  a  sprig,  saying 
to  himself  that  when  he  had  pulled  off  all  the 
berries,  he  would  speak ;  and  a  spindle  berry 
was  ever  afterwards,  associated  in  liis  mind  wdth  a 
tightness  at  his  heart,  and  a  feeling  in  his  throat 
as  if  he  had  swallowed  an  apple  whole,  and  were 
choking. 

Twenty-one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three.     There 
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were  only  twenty -four  berries.  He  was  at  the  last 
— now  for  it.     He  opened  his  lips — 

"  Captain  Delamere." 

Yes — it  was  Isabella  who  had  said  it ;  but  what 
a  strange  voice ! 

"  Captain  Delamere,  listen  to  me.  I  must  speak. 
You  may  think  me  very  strange,  perhaps  indelicate. 
You  will  hate  me — I  cannot — I  must — " 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously,  her  manner  was  so 
wildly  excited.  He  had  never  seen  any  one  look 
so  agitated  before.  It  was  the  same  expression 
that  had  preceded  her  fainting,  but  even  more 
distracted.  She  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and 
pressed  both  her  hands  to  her  face.  When  she 
withdrew  them,  an  entire  change  had  come  over 
her.  The  wild,  frightened  expression  had  given 
place  to  the  deep  calm  of  unalterable  resolution. 
A  gentle,  trustful  dignity  pervaded  her  whole 
aspect. 

"  I  am  very  wrong  to  frighten  you,  for  there  is 
no  cause.  I  have  only  to  tell  you  what  you  know 
as  well  as  I.  Bear  with  me,  if  I  speak  of  what 
you,  perhaps,  cannot  hear  very  patiently — for  a 
little  while.     I  speak  to  save  her  suffering." 

Maurice  uttered  some  faint  sound,  like  a  person 
in  exquisite  pain.  O  !  how  that  went  through  her 
heart ! 
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"  You  will  not  forgive  me  now.  I  cannot  hope 
it,  and  it  does  not  much  matter  for  your  own 
sake.  But  you  cannot  marry  her.  Why  do  you 
torture  yourself  and  her?  Why  do  you  come 
here?" 

And  her !  What  a  sudden  light  did  those  words 
let  in  upon  him  !  And  poor  simple  Isabella  never 
perceived  what  she  had  implied. 

"  She  must  marry  my  brother.  They  have  been 
engaged  for  many  months,  he  is  devoted  to  her, 
and  he  will  make  her  very  happy.  But  in  some 
things  she  is  such  a  child — she  does  not  think. 
She  gives  her  affection  in  the  same  simple  way  as 
a  child,  and  does  not  remember  that  it  cannot  be 
returned  in  that  way.  All  this  spring  she  did  not 
know  what  she  was  doing;  and  then — when  she 
knew — " 

"  When  she  knew  what  ?"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
fiercely  at  her. 

"  You  must  hate  me,  I  know,"  she  went 
on,  turning  very  pale.  "  I  do  not  wonder — I  can- 
not blame  you — It  is  natural  you  should  speak 
so — 

"I  am  a  brute!"  he. exclaimed;  "and  you  are 
the  best  and  gentlest  of  women.  Forgive  me,  and 
in  mercy  tell  me  what  discovery  separated  us." 
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"  What  discovery  ?  Captain  Delamere,  I  have 
told  you  that  she  was  engaged  to  Mortimer  when 
she  met  you  first.  The  only  discovery  that  sepa- 
rated you  was  the  discovery  that  you  felt  for  her 
what  she  ought  not  to  return." 

She  did  not  say  "  could  not."  Her  voice  fal- 
tered very  much  as  she  came  to  it,  but  she  could 
not  tell  a  lie.  It  was  as  if  scales  fell  from  Mau- 
rice's eyes — he  saw  it  all  now.  As  they  passed 
a  gate,  he  entered  the  field  it  opened  upon,  and 
sinking  down  on  the  wet  grass,  rested  his  face  upon 
his  knees. 

"  You  will  go,  Captain  Delamere.  You  will  not 
be  cruel  ?  Think  what  she  must  feel  at  seeing 
you,  when  she  is  not  at  liberty — " 

"  Stop — stop  for  a  little.  Don't  speak  to  me 
for  a  few  minutes.  Don't  go  quite  away,  but  let 
me  wait  one  moment." 

She  turned  towards  the  gate,  and  leaned  upon  it 
with  her  back  to  him,  wondering  what  conceivable 
suffering  could  destroy  life,  since  she  had  survived 
this.  In  another  moment  he  was  by  her  side, 
erect  and  calm. 

"  I  have  frightened  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  no ;  but  don't  think  of  me."  Alas  !  she 
knew  it  was  a  superfluous  injunction  ! 

"Noble  and  excellent  that  you  are! — Isabella, 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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Isabella,  don't  feel  so  much  for  us — don't  be  so 
very  unhappy !" 

He  had  called  her  Isabella !  But  oh !  the 
tone  of  that  "us!"  Was  there  not  a  bitter- 
ness in  hearing  it  she  had  never  quite  realized  till 
now? 

"  Don't,  gentle,  tender  heart !  You  have  done 
all  that  you  coidd  !  all  that  wisdom  and  love  could 
do !  Be  less  compassionate !  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  such  pity !" 

Oh !  to  have  to  hear  this,  while  her  heart  was 
sick  with  envy !  She  tried  to  speak ;  but  the 
efifort  occasioned  such  a  burst  of  sobs  she  dared 
not  renew  it.  They  were  in  a  field  through  which 
lay  a  pubhc  path,  and  she  was  trembling  every 
moment,  lest  one  of  the  guests  from  the  house 
should  pass  and  find  her  in  this  state. 

"  Sit  down,  you  cannot  stand.  Here,  under  the 
hedge.  I  see,  I  understand  you.  You  felt  it  right 
to  separate  us,  and  now  you  cannot  bear  to  think 
how  much  you  made  —  how  much  pain  you 
gave." 

He  entirely  believed  it.  He  did  not  hear  the 
anguish  of  a  breaking  heart  in  those  suppressed 
sobs.  If  he  could  have  known  it,  would  he  have 
admired  her  less  or  more  ?  Would  the  height  of 
self-forgetfulness  which  she  had  attained  for  one 
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moment,  or  the   pure,  intense  pity  he  imagined 
her  to  feel,  be  the  most  admirable  in  his  eyes  ? 

"  You  had  better  leave  me,"  she  said,  as  soon  as 
she  could  find  voice. 

"  Do  not  bid  me  leave  you.  Let  me  stay.  Let 
me  tell  you  how  your  sympathy  comforts  me,  what- 
ever happens."     She  could  not  speak. 

"  I  had  not  dared  to  hope  that  you  would — that 
anybody  would  feel  so  much  for  me.  You  know 
how  desolate,  how  miserable  I  was  !  How  I  hated 
life,  and  yet  could  not  die  !  How  I  felt  as  if  my 
very  soul  were  gone  from  me  when  she — no,  you 
don't  quite  know,  no  one  can,  who  has  not  felt  it." 

"  No,  no  one." 

"  And  yet  you  can  feel  such  sympathy.  I  did 
not  believe  in  it.  It  is  a  blessing — a  privilege  to 
have  known  it." 

"  Don't  think  too  highly  of  me.  It  is  my  bro- 
ther, remember." 

"  I  see,  I  see.  You  cannot  bear  to  think  that  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  any  one  belonging  to  you,  that  I 
have  been  so  nearly  driven  mad." 

"  Ah,  all  your  life  long  you  have  had  much  to 
bear  from  him !" 

"  I  will  forget  it  from  this  moment.  I  will  only 
remember  that  he  is  your  brother.  It  shall  wipe 
out  everything,  even  if  I  am  right." 

p2 
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"  Will  you,  indeed  ?"  she  said,  looking  up  for  the 
first  time.  "  Will  you  forgive  poor  Mortimer 
everything  ?" 

"  Yes,  from  my  heart.     He  loves  her  too." 

"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes,  he  loves  her, — everybody  loves 
her." 

"  No  wonder  you  feel  it  yourself.  Oh,  let  me 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  been  to  her.  Yes, 
I  should  have  the  right  to  thank  you  if  I  were  never 
to  see  her  again;  for,  however  much  others  love 
her,  no  one  can  feel  as  I  do, — as  if  they  had  been 
one  with  her  before  this  life  began,  and  had  been 
separated  since — as  if  their  first  meeting  with  her 
in  this  world,  had  been  only  a  re-union !" 

"Ah,  ah!" 

"  What  a  sister  you  have  been  to  her,  Isabella, — 
more  than  a  sister  !  How  patient  with  her  faults, 
how  indulgent,  how  sympathizing !" 

"  No,  not  sympathizing,  Captain  Delamere,"  she 
said,  forcing  herself  to  speak  at  last.  "  That  is  just 
what  I  was  not, — what  I  could  not  be.  I  have 
been  miserably  awkward  with  her.  I  have  not 
made  allowances  for  the  difference.  But  indeed  I 
have  tried  ;  indeed,  I  meant  rightly." 

"Who  could  doubt  it?" 

"  And  you — you  will  be  happy  again.  You  will 
get  over  this,  and  love  some  one  else." 
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He  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  perhaps  as  you  love  her.  That  is  once 
for  all.  But  when  it  cannot  be,  then — "  He 
could  not  imagine  why  she  should  so  suddenly 
become  crimson.  The  possible  interpretation  of 
her  words  that  revived  the  dreadful  overwhelming 
sense  of  shame,  never  occurred  to  him. 

"  No,  Isabella,  never.  While  I  am  myself,  that 
feeling  must  remain  unchanged." 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  say  so.*' 

"  And  there  is  no  occasion  you  should,  my  dear 
Isabella.  What  is  there  in  Captain  Delamere's 
feelings  that  you  are  unable  to  reciprocate  ?  Let 
me  induce  you  to  allow  no  foolish  scruple  of  mock 
modesty  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what  I  am  sure  is 
your  real  wish." 

Both  started  to  their  feet  as  if  they  had  been 
sitting  on  a  mine,  ready  to  explode !  What  fools 
they  had  been  not  to  remember  that  they  were 
sitting  just  under  the  hedge  which  separated  the 
field  from  the  lane.  Of  course  only  the  last  two 
sentences  could  have  been  overheard,  and  there  was 
Lady  Amelia  advancing  from  the  gate  with  her 
hand  extended  to  Maurice,  in  a  most  maternal 
manner.  In  spite  of  his  annoyance  for  Isabella, 
and  the  strong  feelings  by  which  he  had  been 
recently  agitated,  the  absurdity  of  his  situation,  and 
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of  her  bland  graciousness,  struck  him  so  forcibly, 
that  with  some  difficulty  he  repressed  a  burst  of 
laughter.  He  looked  at  his  companion,  fully  ex- 
pecting to  see  some  indication  of  a  similar  struggle, 
but  she  was  occupied  by  one  of  a  very  different 
nature.  It  was  unsuccessful;  the  tears  she  had 
just  driven  back  with  so  much  difficulty  to  their 
source,  returned  with  terrible  vehemence,  and  she 
sobbed  aloud. 

"  Miss  Grenville,  dear  Miss  Grenville,  do  not 
distress  yourself  so  much  !  Pray  do  not.  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  it." 

It  would  have  been  much  kinder  to  Isabella  to 
have  made  Lady  Amelia  understand  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case  at  once.  If  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  have  spared  her  the  suspicion  which  after- 
wards was  the  worst  suffering  she  had  to  undergo. 
But  it  was  Maurice's  misfortune,  and  the  misfor- 
tune of  aU  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  that 
he  never  could  say  a  few  plain  words  at  the  right 
time.  He  ought  to  have  learnt  that  lesson  by  this 
time.  Fate  had  taken  some  trouble  to  teach  it 
him,  and  had  punished  his  ignorance  somewhat 
severely,  but  he  was  still  incorrigibly  polite.  He 
could  not  act  on  his  own  convictions ;  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  there  are  times  when  a  departure 
from  the  forms  of  conventional  politeness  is  the 
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truest  courtesy,  but  he  never  had  the  courage  to 
make  it. 

Isabella  would  have  been  much  more  obliged 
to  him  for  letting  her  mother  understand  that  he 
was  not  in  love  with  her,  than  for  running  to  the 
nearest  cottage  and  returning  with  a  glass  of  water. 
Of  course  he  expected  her  to  explain  in  his  absence, 
but  she  literally  could  not.  She  was  struggling 
with  a  real  fit  of  hysterics,  and  all  she  could  think 
of  for  the  moment  was  getting  into  the  house  as 
quick  as  possible.  To  be  hysterical  in  a  public 
field,  with  Maurice  and  her  mother  for  spectators ! 
Could  she,  if  she  had  set  her  brains  to  work  to 
foi"esee  all  possible  unpleasant  situations,  have  ima- 
gined one  more  painftdly  humiliating  ?  She  felt 
she  must  not  think — she  must  be  calm ;  and  with 
an  immense  eflfort  she  commanded  her  voice 
enough  to  say — "  Let  us  go  home,  mother.** 

"Very  well,  my  dear.  If  you  are  so  much 
overcome,  it  is,  perhaps,  better.  Captain  Delamere 
will  not,  I  am  sure — " 

"  Come — come." 

"  I  am  coming,  my  love.  Take  my  arm.  We 
will  not  speak  now  on  any  thing  that  agitates  you. 
That  will  do  by  and  bye." 

It  was  lucky  that  Isabella  did  not  see  the  glance 
at  Maurice  that  accompanied  these  words. 


^    r 
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"  Maurice  King  Delamere,"  he  soliloquized,  as 
he  took  the  glass  back  to  the  cottage,  "  you  are  an 
ass  ! — an  utterly  contemptible  ass !  You  deserve 
to — aye,  you  deserve  to  eat  Grenville's  salt  for  the 
next  month,  which  is  about  the  most  unpleasant 
thing  that  could  happen  to  you  !  You  deserve  to 
have  a  few  more  of  his  pretty  little  jeux  d'esprit 
made  upon  you !  You  deserve  to  talk  to  Lady 
Amelia  for  a  whole  evening !  A  nice  handle  you 
have  given  her  against  you !  You  have  let  the 
most  sensible,  right-minded,  right-feeling  woman 
that  ever  crossed  your  path  go  off  with  the  idea 
that  you  are  such  a  miserable  coxcomb  as  to  think 
her  in  love  with  you.  In  love  with  you,  you  fool ! 
How  she  must  despise  you!  Delicacy — fiddle- 
stick !  Truth  is  the  best  delicacy.  There  is  no 
compliment  like  perfect  confidence.  She  deserved 
it  of  you,  and  would  have  appreciated  it  from  you  ! 
You  could  not  have  shown  the  respect  you  feel  for 
her  in  a  better  way  than  by  saying  at  once  you 
were  not  in  love  with  her." 

Thus  the  thinking  Maurice  addressed  the  acting 
Maurice ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  strong  language 
used  by  the  former  personage,  it  is  most  probable 
that,  if  the  same  circumstances  had  happened 
over  again,  the  latter  would  have  had  it  all  his 
own  way. 
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Happy  are  they  who  have  established  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two !  In  very  few,  however, 
is  the  breach  between  them  so  wide  as  was  the  case 
with  our  hero.  Nobody  could  give  his  folly  harsher 
names  than  he  did  himself.  He  walked  about  for 
the  rest  of  the  morning  in  a  ferment  of  vexation 
and  self-reproach ;  and  before  he  returned  to  the 
house,  he  had  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  con- 
tempt in  the  opprobrious  terms  he  had  heaped 
upon  himself. 

But  these  were  all  superficial  feelings,  very  real, 
very  vivid,  but  not  reaching  down  to  his  soul. 
Beneath  them  all  lay  a  deep,  indescribable  joy. 
He  could  afford  to  spend  his  energy  in  abusing 
himself,  now  he  was  happy.  Yes — happy,  if  he 
never  spoke  to  Eugenia  again,  in  comparison  with 
what  he  had  been.  Whether  he  must  retire  at 
once,  or  speak  to  her — that  was  a  matter  for  future 
consideration ;  but  one  thing  was  clear — she  loved 
him  still.  She  had  either  not  heard  what  had 
changed  her  opinion  of  him,  or  she  had  heard  it 
unmoved.  In  the  first  case,  there  was  an  unplea- 
sant possibility  still  open ;  but  he  would  not  think 
of  that  now.  He  would  only  remember  that  he 
was  not  yet  hopelessly,  irrevocably  shut  out  of  her 
sweet  company,  or  that,  even  if  he  was,  he  might 
dwell  on  the  idea  that    his  sorrow  was  shared. 
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Shared !  how  strange  the  thought,  that  that  should 
give  him  comfort !  And  yet  it  did,  and  always 
does.  Sympathy  is  what  we  all  so  earnestly  desire, 
that  we  can  live  through  a  weary  life  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  it,  though  it  be  unexpressed 
in  word  or  deed. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

"  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate." 

Shakspeare. 

On  re-entering  the  house,  Maurice  went  straight 
to  the  library,  which  he  had  discovered  to  be  the 
least-frequented  room  there,  and  sat  down  in  one 
of  the  windows.  He  felt  he  must,  then  and  there, 
decide  whether  he  would  at  once  leave  Estridge  or 
speak  to  Eugenia.  There  was  no  third  course. 
He  must  either  withdraw  from  her  society,  or  break 
her  engagement  with  Grenville. 

Might  he  take  this  latter  course,  that  was  the 
question.  He  felt  no  doubt  he  could.  He  could 
have  told  her  of  circumstances  in  the  past  life  of 
her  affianced  husband  that  would,  he  was  abso- 
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lutely  certain,  separate  her  from  him  for  ever. 
With  this  knowledge,  to  see  her  become  his  wife — 
the  wife  of  a  man  without  feeUng,  without  principle 
— whose  love  would  die  with  the  ebb  of  passion — 
whose  hatred,  once  provoked,  was  enduring — could 
this  be  right,  merely  because  it  was  a  tremendous 
sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  his  whole  happiness  ? 

And  yet,  to  enter  a  house  as  a  guest,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  aflPorded,  to 
reveal  what  its  master  would  most  wish  forgotten ; 
to  rake  up  the  memory  of  crimes  long  past,  and, 
perhaps,  repented  of, — and  introduce  ideas  of  evil 
to  a  pure,  innocent  mind ;  what  part  could  be 
more  repugnant  to  him  ?  That  by  so  doing  he 
should  deeply  injure  the  person  who  had  most 
deeply  injured  him  j  to  whom  he  owed  one  year 
of  such  misery  as  he  shuddered  to  remember, 
though  many  painful  memories  came  between. 
This  was  not  the  least  part  of  his  perplexity  ;  this 
greatly  increased  the  shrinking  he  felt  to  interfere 
between  her  and  Grenville.  For  Lucy  had  not 
been  quite  correct  when  she  had  assured  Sir 
Arthur,  that  Maurice  had  forgotten  all  school 
disputes.  His  was  not  one  of  those  natures  from 
which  the  recollection  of  injuries  run  off  of  them- 
selves, as  it  were.  He  had  that  vivid  sense,  and 
enduring  recollection    of    them,   which   are   the 
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materials  out  of  which  revenge  is  made ;  but  the 
heart  in  which  the  process  takes  place  must  be  a 
very  different  one  from  his.     The  acuteness  of  all 
his  own  sufferings,  had  given  him  a  sympathy  for 
aU  others  that  was  almost  morbid ;  he  could  not 
bear  to  cause  pain  to  a  living  creature.      Therefore 
the  recollection  of  all  he  and  his  friend  had  endured 
at  Eton,  from  Mortimer  GrenviUe,  influenced  him 
strongly ;    but  so  as  to  make  it  proportionately 
more  difficult  to  cause  him  any  injury,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  an  indifferent  person.     The 
wrongs   of  the   boy  of  thirteen  were  sufficiently 
present  to  the  man  of  three-aud-twenty,  to  make 
him  sensible  of  a  peculiar  shrinking  from  any  step, 
that  would  be  injurious  to  the  wrong-doer.    But  he 
needed  not  to  travel  ten  years  back  to  find  injuries 
from  Grenville.     The  darkest  and  heaviest  lay  in 
the  fact,  that  he  had  been  an  active  spectator  at 
William's  murder.    How  far  the  guilt  of  his  friend's 
death  rested  upon  his  enemy,  Maurice  never  exactly 
knew.     He  only  knew  that  Grenville  had  hated 
William  Hayes  from  the  day  of  his  expulsion  from 
Eton ;  that  he  had  certainly  been  present  at  the 
murder;  that  the  drunken  Portuguese  who  had 
committed  it  would  have  made  no  stand  against  a 
few  resolute  men  ;  and  that  Grenville  did  not  know 
what  fear  meant.     But  William  had  dropped  no 
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hint  of  the  sort,  in  the  long  interval  between  his 
wound  and  his  death.  To  be  sure,  from  one  so 
generous,  that  said  little  one  way  or  another.  It  was 
not  easy  to  obtain  a  dear  account  of  anything  that 
happened  in  that  terrible  night ;  the  soldiers  whose 
plunder  he  had  interrupted,  were  certainly  a  for- 
midable body  in  number ;  and  Maurice  felt  that  he 
never  could  know,  in  this  world,  how  far  he  was 
justified  in  regarding  Mortimer  as  the  murderer 
of  him  whom  he  had  loved  with  almost  a  woman's 
affection.  The  result  was,  that  he  regarded  Gren- 
ville  with  a  feeling  that  would  have  been  hatred  in 
one  who  could  hate,  and  in  him  was  a  shrinking, 
a  horror,  that  deprived  him  of  all  power  of  judging 
of  what  his  conduct  should  be  towards  him.]; 

Worn  out  by  these  thoughts,  he  fell  asleep. 
Little  enough  had  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so  when 
he  entered  the  room ;  but  he  had  slept  httle  for 
several  nights  ;  he  was  tired  with  his  long  walk, 
and  exhausted  with  the  strong  tension  of  feeling  of 
the  morning,  and  sunk  suddenly  into  slumber. 
But  what  a  sleep  it  was !  A  frightful  scene  in  the 
war,  which  had,  at  one  time,  constantly  haunted 
him  in  sleep,  returned  upon  him  with  a  force  and 
vividness  rare  in  these  daylight  dreams.  All  hor- 
rible sights  and  sounds  were  combined  in  it ;  and 
through  all  he  heard  —  not  loud,  but  possessing  a 
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strange  clearness  of  its  own — a  woman's  passionate 
sobbing.  He  awoke  with  a  start  of  terror ;  for  a 
moment  the  large  dreary  library — the  heavy  dark 
curtains  impeding  the  soft  hazy  November  sun- 
light ;  the  lawn  fringed  with  shrubs  without — all 
seemed  strange  and  spectral  to  him,  —  he  scarcely 
knew  which  was  the  dreaming,  which  the  waking 
impression.  One  sound  was  common  to  both, 
that  sobbing,  which  his  dream  had  mingled  with 
so  much  that  was  unearthly,  continued  still,  clear  and 
distinct.  And  Eugenia,  kneeling  on  the  hearth-rug, 
her  face  buried  in  the  seat  of  an  armchair,  her 
hands  clasped  spasmodically,  was  weeping  her  very 
heart  away.  She  must  have  thought  herself  in 
utter  solitude,  —  that  posture  betokened  the  self- 
abandonment  of  passionate  grief, — escaped  from  the 
restraint  of  conventional  intercourse,  to  pour  itself 
out  alone. 

With  what  words  can  his  feelings  be  described, 
as  for  one  moment  he  gazed  upon  her  unperceived  ? 
The  strongest  that  could  be  used  are  applied  to 
emotions  which  would  bear  no  comparison  with 
his.  To  see  the  person  he  loved  best  in  all  the 
world — loved  more  than  what  was  beyond  the 
world, — whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  all  that  was  brilliant — joyous — vigorous 
— cast  down  at  his  feet  in  agony  unspeakable,  this 
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would  have  been  a  fiery  trial  if  his  had  been  the 
privilege  to  raise  her  from  that  utter  dejection,  to 
endure  it  with  her  or  for  her,  to  pour  into  her  break- 
ing heart,  the  boundless  stream  of  his  love.  But 
to  stand  by,  the  silent  spectator  of  her  suffering, 
doubtful  if  his  presence  might  not  be  felt  as  an 
aggravation  of  it — oh,  what  a  miserable  plummet- 
line  is  language,  to  measure  such  a  depth  of  pity, 
love,  and  woe  !  One  moment  he  stood  thus,  one 
moment  into  which  was  concentrated  a  life  of 
agony,  or  rather  one  moment  in  which  he  tasted 
of  that  agony  that  annihilates  time,  that  "  leads 
the  soul  to  the  edge  of  the  Infinite,"  and  lets  it 
gaze  into  the  bottomless  abyss  below. 

Thus  he  stood  for  one  moment  only — then 
yielding  to  an  irresistible  impulse,  he  uttered  her 
name.  She  sprang  up,  trembling  like  some 
hunted  stag,  startled  in  a  deep  recess  by  the  hunter's 
horn,  he  could  almost  see  the  palpitations  of  that 
slight,  nervous  figure.  Ah,  it  was  no  hunter's 
gaze  that  rested  upon  her  !  tender  and  pitying,  it 
fell  upon  her  heart  like  dew  on  the  parched  earth. 
Her  eyes  met  his,  words  were  not  needed,  their 
souls  met  in  that  glance, — were  united  in  the  long 
embrace  that  followed.  That  embrace  which  imagi- 
nation had  so  often  granted  him,  she  was  folded 
in  it  at  last — his  arm  encircled  her  waist,   her  face 
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was  pressed  to  his  breast,  her  heart  throbbed  close 
to  his, — he  could  feel  its  wild,  unequal,  tremulous 
pulsations, — her  hair  rippled  over  his  shoulder,  her 
hand  was  clasped  in  his.  Thus  thfty  would  have 
remained,  had  Mortimer  himself  entered  the  room. 
If  he  had  done  so,  one  of  the  three  would  hardly 
have  left  the  room  alive.  Fate  was  propitious,  he 
was  at  that  moment  several  miles  off,  fulminating 
anathemas  against  the  game-keeper  for  his  bad 
day's  sport. 

Eugenia  first  spoke,  but  the  voice  was  scarcely 
audible,  in  which  she  murmured: — 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot — it  is  too  much.  I  can- 
not marry  him." 

"  Heaven  forbid !  You  are  mine.  Eugenia, 
you  do  love  me  still." 

He  could  not  bear  the  pause  that  followed.  He 
knew  she  did,  but  he  must  hear  it. 

*'  Let  me  hear  you  say  so,  Eugenia,  I  can 
bear  anything  but  suspense.  Say,  *  Maurice,  I 
love  you.  * " 

She  repeated  his  words. 

"  At  last — at  last,"  he  sighed.  "  Oh,  I  must 
lose  it — it  cannot  endure,  but  I  shall  have  the 
recollection  of  this.  Nothing  can  take  it  from  me, 
— now  come  what  may,  I  am  rich  in  having  known 
it." 

VOL.    III.  G 
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He  clasped  her  to  his  heart  with  an  energy  that 
pained  her — she  looked  up,  almost  frightened. 
She  saw  a  strange  defiant  expression  on  his  face 
she  did  not  understand  or  sympathise  with.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  wrested  a  long-coveted  prize  from  the 
hand  of  some  adverse  power,  whom  he  defied  to 
deprive  him  of  it  again,  yet  looking  into  the  future 
with  apprehension,  which  made  him  the  more  de- 
termined to  realize  the  joy  of  the  present.  Eugenia 
forgot  Past  and  Future,  the -exquisite  Present  filled 
her  soul — she  only  felt  that  they  were  reunited,  and 
that  he  loved  her  still.  The  two  faces  so  nearly 
touching  each  other  were  strangely  contrasted — 
her's,  wet  and  flushed,  beaming  with  a  happy  repose, 
— his,  pale,  tearless,  rigid,  full  of  restless  expec- 
tation. 

"  Oh,  that  I  might  die  now  1  this  moment !" 
he  exclaimed,  holding  her  tightly.  "  Oh,  that 
this  might  be  the  last  hour  of  my  life — this  most 
exquisite !  AU  that  comes  afterwards  will  be 
cruel — 1  know  it.  I  am  only  allowed  this  taste  of 
joy  to  remember  it  afterwards  with  unendurable 
longing.  Would  to  God  I  could  escape  that — all 
that  must  come.  No,  let  me  hold  you,  Eugenia, 
don't  leave  me." 

"  Don't  speak  so  fiercely — so  strangely.  You 
frighten  me,  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  loved  me." 
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"  Do  I  not  ?  Do  I  not  look  as  if,  to  save  you 
one  moment's  pain — I  would  endure  this  horrible 
summer  over  again — all  these  last  ten  years  over 
again  ?  If  I  do  not,  then  my  looks  are  like  every- 
thing else,  and  have  taken  part  against  me," 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud,  so  fast. — Oh,  Maurice,  I 
have  been  so  very  miserable.  " 

"Have  you?  What  a  wretch  I  am  to  feel 
satisfaction  at  hearing  that." 

"  You  doubted  it  ?"  she  asked  in  such  a  tone — 
It  soothed  the  fiery  impatience  of  his  soul,  a  gen- 
tler mood  returned. 

"  I  have  doubted  everything  since  I  saw  you 
last."  • 

"  You  ought  to  have  doubted  everything  rather 
than  that — that  should  have  been  the  one  certain 
thing  to  you.  What  have  you  been  thinking  of 
me  all  this  while  ?" 

"  That  you  ought  to  be  obliged  to  me  for  giving 
you  a  month's  entertainment." 

"  No,  don't  say  that,  Maurice,  that  is  cruel ! 
Reproach  me,  abuse  me, — I  know  I  deserve  it — 
but  don't  taunt  me  in  that  way,"  and  her  tears 
flowed  again. 

He  soothed   her   with   tender   words Heaven 

forbid  that  their  sweet  folly  should  be  chronicled. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  or  spoken  them  once  in 

G  3 
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our  lives,    and    can    easily   supply    them    from 
memory. 

"  I  must  tell  you  everything,"  she  said,  raising 
her  tearful  face  ^ again.  "  When  you  saw  me  first 
I  was — I  was — " 

"  I  know,  dearest,"  J^^terrupted,  willing  to 
spare  her  the  humiliati^^B confession,  "Isabella 
told  me  you  were  engageoto  him." 

"  Isabella  —  when?  How  came  she  to  speak 
about  it  ?" 

"Only  this  morning.  She  wanted  me  to  go  away 
immediately  ;  she  did  not  seem  to  know  that  she 
had  let  out  that  you  did  not  quite  hate  me." 

"  Poor  dear  Bell !  he  is  such  an  idol  of  hers, 
Heaven  knows  why ;  for  he  is  most  ungrateful  to 
her.  But,  oh  !  Maurice,  Maurice  1  shall  you  ever 
be  able  to  forgive  me  this  concealment  —  this 
treachery  ?" 

She  felt  the  arm  that  encircled  her  waist,  relax 
its  hold.  She  looked  up,  surprised  ;  she  had  not 
really  felt  much  doubt  about  his  forgiveness,  but  it 
seemed  she  ought  to  have  done  so.  She  misun- 
derstood the  expression  of  his  face.  The  word 
**  concealment "  had  recalled  to  his  mind  thoughts, 
of  which  she  knew  nothing.  It  reminded  him  of 
the  miserable  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  her  estrange- 
ment, of  which  Isabella's  words  hud  this  morning 
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only  relieved  him.  Should  not  that  hour  end  all 
concealment  between  them  ?  Should  not  he 
emulate  her  generous  trustfulness  ? 

Twice  before  had  he  been  on  the  point  of  reveal- 
ing the  secret  that  tormented  him  ;  but  it  never 
came  so  near  his  lips  as  now.  A  third  chance  was 
given  him;  a  symjMWSBing  heart  and  excellent 
judgment  were  ready  to  enter  into  its  sorrow,  to 
reduce  the  recollection  that  his  morbid  feelings  had 
invested  with  such  a  load  of  disgrace,  to  its  just 
proportions.  But  the  want  of  courage  that  had 
been  the  bane  of  ^s  life,  rendered  this  propitious 
moment  useless  M^e  could  not  bring  himself 
to  say  it,  and  the  Bt  opportunity  was  lost.  Euge- 
nia mistook  that  altered  expression,  the  quivering 
lip,  the  contracted  brow. 

"  I  see,"  she  exclaimed,  disengaging  herself  from 
his  arms.  "  You  cannot  forgive  it !  You  are  all 
that  is  noble  and  generous,  but  when  you  remem- 
ber that — That  is  too  much  !" 

"  My  Eugenia,  what  could  alter  my  love  for  you  ?" 
he  faltered. 

"  Yes,  you  love  me  still ;  you  cannot  change,  I 
know.     But  you  despise  me  !" 

He  could  not  answer,  shame  occupied  his  mind, 
and  every  word  she  uttered  increased  it.  She 
went  on,  passionately. 
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"  Oh,  Maurice,  reproach  me  for  my  wicked  self- 
ishness. Tell  me  I  deserve  all  that  I  suffer ;  tell  me 
it  was  heartless,  deceitful,  hateful  in  me  to  behave 
as  I  did  !  Oh,  do  anything,  but  look  at  me  so 
sadly." 

That  Entreaty  pierced  through  the  chilling  re- 
straint ;  she  had  perceived,  and  misunderstood. 
He  forgot  it  for  the  time ;  and  tranquillized  her 
with  protestations  of  his  unaltered  love.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  gratitude,  a  humility  that 
touched  his  soul,  it  was  so  unlike  her  usual  self; 
and  yet  it  was  so  essentially  hei^lf. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  all,  Maurice  ;  sit  down  beside 
me  here,  perhaps  it  will  be  the  last  time.  But 
you  must  promise  me,  that  if  he  comes  in,  you 
will  not  let  him  see — that  you  will  be  as  if 
nothing  had  happened." 

"  My  Eugenia,"  he  pleaded,  "  think  what  you 
ask  of  me !  To  enter  his  house  by  his  invitation, 
to  steal  his  most  precious  treasure,  and  then  to 
meet  him  like  a  coward  and  traitor,  not  letting  him 
know  what  I  have  done.  Dearest,  he  must  know, 
sooner  or  later !" 

"  Yes, — sooner  or  later,  but  not  now  —  not 
now  !'* 

"  Why  not  now  ?     Where  is  the  use  of  putting 
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it   off?    Whatever   happens   now,    must  happen 
when  he  knows." 

She  sprang  from  her  seat  and  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  before  him. 

"  Maurice,  promise,  I  entreat  you.  I  do  know 
what  I  am  asking.  I  know  how  horrible  it  must 
be  to  you,  to  hide  anything,  to  seem  mean,  even 
for  a  moment ;  but  it  is  nq^  really  mean,  it  is  mgst 
generous.  I  never  will  marry  him,  come  what 
may.  1  had  made  up  my  mind  about  that, — but, 
I  must  tell  him  in  my  own  time.  He  is  har4Jy 
recovered  now ;  ypu  don't  know  what  one  of  his 
passions  are,  —  a  sudden  shock  might  kill  him. 
Have  mercy — oBrnot  make  me  responsible  for 
his  life  !"  * 

"  Rise,  Eugenia,  rise  !"  cried  Maurice,  violently 
agitated,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  in  that  attitude. 
I  will  do  nothing  against  your  wish." 

"  Then  promise — do  promise." 

"  Oh,  Eugeniaa,  you  are  asking  almost  more — 
You  cannot  think  what  it  is.  Yes,  I  promise,  but 
it  is  more  dreadful  than  you  can  imagine.  I  will, 
if  I  can,  only  don't  kneel  to  me." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  she  said,  rising  and  seating 
herself  beside  him.  "  You  will  never  fail  where 
you  have  promised,  I  know." 

Then,  as  she  sat  by  his  side,  she  told  him   all. 
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The  facts  to  be  told  were  indeed  few;  but  they 
were  interwoven  with  so  much  that  had  been 
long  pent  up — so  much  that  she  could  have 
told  no  other  human  being,  —  that  their  recital 
occupied  no  small  space  of  time.  She  told  him 
how  her  earliest  recollections  were  of  her  uncle's 
fondling  tenderness  ;  how  he  had  taken  her  a 
destitute  infant,  to  bring  up  as  his  own  child, 
and  had  loved  her  as  tenderly  as  any  father  could 
have  done. 

«  Her  tears  flowed  fast  as  she  spoke  of  him  ;  he 
must  have  been  singularly  unlike  his  son,  by  the 
impression  he  had  left  on  her.  Weakly  indulgent 
he  seemed  to  have  been,  both  id  Mortimer  and  to 
her,  and  no  small  part  of  the  imperious  haughti- 
ness of  her  character  was  owing  to  the  utter  want 
of  restraint  in  which  her  early  years  had  been  spent. 
Lady  Amelia  had  simply  let  her  alone;  Isabella 
had  tried  to  influence  her  injudiciously,  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  contrition  with  which  she  spoke 
of  her  ingratitude  to  her  cousin  was  by  no  means 
causeless.  Her  uncle  had  died  when  she  was  about 
fourteen,  leaving  no  wUl.  Mortimer  was,  as  has 
been  said,  generous  enough  in  money  matters ;  he 
had  provided  handsomely  for  each  of  his  sisters,  and 
for  Eugenia  as  one  of  them ;  but  Lady  Amelia, 
without  meaning  to  be  unkind,  had  taken  care  to 
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let  her  niece  know  that  she  lived  entirely  upon  his 
bounty.  Till  quite  lately  she  had  not  troubled 
herself  about  it,  for  she  had  been  engaged  to  him 
ever  since  she  was  sixteen.  She  had  been  his  pet 
and  plaything  from  her  earliest  years  ;  and  Maurice, 
who  knew  the  powers  ^  fascination  at  his  com- 
mand, did  not  wonder  um  gratitude  for  this,  com- 
bined with  the  tendernesaof  old  association,  the 
prestige  of  his  military  reputation,  great  physical 
beauty,  and  attractive  manners,  should  combine  to 
occasion  a  feeling,  half  earnest,  half  frivolous,  half 
honest  affection,  half  gratified  vanity,  which  was 
quite  as  near  love  as  the  feeling  of  most  married 
people  to  each  other.  Lady  Amelia  had  insisted  that 
the  wedding  should  not  take  place  till  she  was 
eighteen,  and  that  the  engagement  should  not  be 
made  public.  Mortimer  had  found  this  so  irksome 
that  he  had  spent  the  principal  part  of  the  two 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  their  engagement, 
abroad ;  so  that,  until  this  summer,  Eugenia  had 
hardly  known  him.  She  had  seen  him  animated 
by  one  strong  passion,  which  she  imagined  herself 
to  return,  prosperous,  courted,  successful,  flattered 
by  those  of  whose  opinion  the  world  thought  most, 
— everything  yielding  to  his  will.  We  do  not 
know  those  whom  we  have  only  seen  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  Eugenia  was  too  young  when  he  first  left 
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England  to  make  use  of  better  opportunities  if  she 
had  had  them.  She  had  certainly  imagined  herself 
very  much  in  love  with  him  ;  and  her  burst  of  in- 
dignation, when  Isabella  had  told  her  the  cause  of 
his  expulsion  from  Eton,  was  quite  genuine.  She 
hung  her  head,  and  became  crimson,  when  she  got 
to  this  part  of  her  story. 

"  You  remember  how  rude  I  was  to  you  when  I 
met  you  first,  Maurice  T* 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  One  does  not  for- 
get anything,  so  piquant,  in  a  hurry." 

"  And  you  guessed  the  cause,  I  dare  say  ?" 

"  No.  I  cannot  say  that  I  attributed  it  to  any- 
thing deeper  than  a  little  fit  of  caprice.  I  thought 
I  was  to  be  taught  my  place  among  the  fashion- 
ables who  were  clustering  about  you  at  that  time," 

"  StuflF  and  nonsense  !  You  did  not  really  think 
anything  of  the  sort." 

"  Indeed  I  did.  I  thought  you  meant  to  rebuke 
my  jbresumption  for  thinking  that  an  ugly,  awk- 
ward fellow  like  me  could  have  any  chance  among 
those  exquisites." 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  curious  expression  of 
countenance,  and  saw  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere. 

"  Well,  I  cannot  say  I  ever  gave  much  thought 
to  your  personal  appearance,  as  you  seem  to  have 
done,  but  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  graduating  my 
civilities  according  to  my  friends'  beauty." 
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"  I  did  not  imagine  you  quite  so  silly,  but  I 
knew  that  I  was  shy,  and  awkward,  and  stupid, 
and,  generally  speaking,  undesirable  company." 

"  Now  I  am  not  going  to  contradict  one  word  of 
that  pretty  little  piece  of  modesty,  my  dear  sir, 
whatever  ^you  may  think.  I  suppose  that  about 
exquisites  is  a  fling  at  poor  dear  Lord  Linton. 
Am't  you  envious  of  him  now  ?  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  have  such  a  large  assortment  of  elegant 
little  compliments  always  on  hand — a  sort  of  per- 
fumer's shop,  always  ready?  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  see  such  a  lovely  face  when  you  look  in  the 
glass,  and  be  on  such  excellent  terms  with  the 
owner  of  it,  as  that  pretty  little  Viscount  ?" 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  Maurice  reddening,  "  you 
have  not  told  me  what  the  crime  was  for  which  I 
was  so  severely  punished." 

"  Ah,  I  wish  I  could  forget  all  about  that.  I 
found  out  that  Isabella  knew  something  about  you ; 
she  was  so  odd  about  you,  and  like  a  selfish  \^retch 
as  I  was,  I  tormented  her  till  she  told  me.  Oh, 
Maurice,  you  may  fancy  what  I  felt  when  she  did.'* 

"  When  she  told  you  what  ?" 

"  Maurice !  You  frighten  me !  So  many  years 
ago,  and  you  still  remember  it  so  bitterly !" 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  with  a  long  sigh,  "  is  that  all  ? 
You  mean  this  I  suppose,"   and  he  touched  the 
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scar  on  his  cheek.  She  nodded,  and  looked  some- 
what perplexed. 

"  And  was  that  all  that  made  her  so  odd  ?  Kind, 
good  soul,  did  she  trouble  herself  about  that  ?" 

"  She  could  not  have  been  more  unhappy  about 
it,  if  it  had  happened  yesterday." 

"  What  a  soft  heart  she  has  !  To  think  of  her 
distressing  herself  about  a  piece  of  school-boy 
roughness  like  that !  Poor  thing,  she  might  very 
easily "     He  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Why,  as  to  that — I  think  most  people  would 
feel  something  if  their  brother  had  done  such  a 
thing,  and  then  you  know,  Maurice,  he  was  ex- 
pelled for  it." 

"  I  know,  and  I  am  sincerely,  heartily  sorry  for 
it.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  he  has  so  good 
cause  to  hate  me  as  he  does."  ^ 

"  But  how  could  he — what  made  him  do  it  ? 
Did  he  do  it  on  purpose  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  meant  it  to  be  such  a  serious 
matter  as  it  turned  out." 

"  How  much  younger  are  you  than  he  ?" 

•*  About  five  years." 

"  How  could  he  ill-treat  so  young  a  boy  in  that 
way  ?" 

*'  He  was  a  boy  himself,  my  love.*^ 

*'  He  was  nearly  eighteen." 
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"  You  must  not  think  too  much  of  a  thing  of 
that  sort.  All  school-boys  are  rough,  and  you 
know,  in  throwing  a  stone  it  is  very  easy  to  make 
a  slip— he  may  have  only  intended  to  frighten  me. 
I  daresay  I  was  an  aggravating  little  pedant  enough. 
I  believe  he  felt  sincere  regret  when  he  saw  what 
he  had  done." 

"  When  he  knew  he  was  to  be  expelled  for  it, 
I  dare  say.  Was  that  the  first  time  he  did  any- 
thing to  you  ?" 

"  We  won't  rake  up  unpleasant  old  recollections 
from  their  graves.  I  was  the  sort  of — spooney 
fellow  that's  always  bullied  at  a  public  school,  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  say,  Eugenia,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  my  quarrel  with  your  cousin,  which  dates  some 
fifteen  years  back — " 

"  When  you  were  a  mature  person  of  eight 
years  old." 

"  Exactly — that  I  struck  the  first  blow.  It  was 
some  absurd,  childish  quarrel,  I  hardly  recollect 
the  particulars,  except  that  I  was  kept,  what  seems 
to  me,  a  fabulous  length  of  time,  in  solitary  con- 
finement, as  penance,— but  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  curious  sort  of  type  of  all  our  intercourse 
afterwards.  I  was  so  completely  put  in  the  wrong, 
— my  father  was  so  thoroughly  distressed  !  And 
ever  since  it  seems  as  if  it  was  fated  we  should  be 
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enemies,  though  I'm  sure  I  have  never  wilfully 
wronged  him,  and  feel  more  sorry  for  him  just 
now  than  for  anybody  else  in  the  world." 

"  You  had  better  give  me  back  to  him  if  you 
feel  so  much  about  it.  And  really  now  I  come  to 
think  about  it,  he  is  a  much  handsomer  man  than 
you  are,  and  cleverer,  too !" 

"  Silly  child. — Well,  but  tell  me  why  you 
visited  this  stone-throwing  so  heavily  upon  me  ? 
You  could  not  suppose  he  found  me  a  very  formi- 
dable antagonist,  at  that  age  ?"  and  he  looked  at 
her  with  all  his  old  playfulness. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  his  being  expelled  when  I 
was  so  rude  to  you.  But  I  see  now  how  absurd, 
how  almost  indelicate  of  me,  as  Bell  told  me  at  the 
time.  She  said  it  was  just  as  unbecoming  in  me 
to  single  out  any  man  by  any  particular  want  of 
courtesy,  as  it  would  be  by  the  reverse.  I  shall 
always  remember  that  first  evening  at  your  house, 
when  we  went  to  the  play,  how  she  was  watching 
me  the  whole  time.  Now,  there  you  are  laughing 
again,  and  you  ought  to  be  very  sorry." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  love.  I  cannot  help  it 
when  I  think  how  you  stretched  your  neck  when- 
ever I  came  near  you  !  And  the  way  you  said  I 
ought  to  act  in  a — " 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  don't  be  so  unmerciful !     Do 
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bury  my  flippant  speeches  in  the  same  grave  with 
your  year  at  Eton  !  If  you  did  but  know  how  hot 
I  get  to  my  finger  ends  when  I  remember  them  ! 
Indeed  all  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  well  taken 
out  of  me !" 

"  All  that,  indeed  !  I  hope  not  quite  all  that." 
And  he  laughed  again  at  the  recollection  of 
Eugenia's  dignity, — he  was  one  of  those  whose 
feeling  for  the  humorous  is  so  essential  a  part  of 
their  character,  that  no  depth  of  emotion  takes 
them  beyond  its  reach. 

"  But  I  think,"  she  pursued  after  a  pause,  "  I 
did  it  in  that  sort  of  exaggerated  way  to  try  and 
convince  myself  that  I  really  did  care  for  Mortimer, 
for  it  was  then  I  began  to  suspect  I  did  not.  The 
way  you  took  it  made  me  feel  so  ashamed. — It  was 
so  unlike — I  felt  that  at  once — it  was  so  unlike 
him." 

"  And  it  was  then  you  found  out  that  you  had 
mistaken  your  feelings  towards  him  ?  " 

"  I  think  the  first  time  I  saw  that  quite  clearly 
was  when  Isabella  came  to  tell  me  of  his  illness  in 
Paris.  It  was  comparing  what  I  was  expected  to 
feel  with  what  I  did  feel.  Oh,  Maurice,  I  must 
tell  you  how  wicked  I  was  !  I  had  such  horrible 
feelings — I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  he 
were  never  to  get  weU  it  would  save  me  a  dreadful 
bondage!" 
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"But  you  did  not  wish  for  his  death,  I  am 
certain.  You  would  have  given  your  life  for  his,  if 
it  had  been  necessary.  We  have  all  had  some  such 
horrible  thoughts,  and  afterwards  we  exaggerate 
them  into  wishes,  but  your's  were  not  so,  Eugenia, 
I  hope !" 

"  I  hope — I  think  not.  But,  oh,  what  a  hypo- 
crite I  felt  when  Isabella  came  to  me  so  full  of 
compassion,  and  I — I  pushed  her  away.  It  is 
dreadful  to  me  when  I  remember  that." 

"  She  forgave  it  long  since,  I  am  sure." 

"  Yes,  and  forgot,  too  ;  but  I  shall  never  forget 
it.  What  an  unhappy  day  it  was !  You  and 
your  mother  and  Milly  came  to  take  me  somewhere, 
I  remember  I  heard  the  carriage  drive  off  as  I  sat 
up  stairs.  There  is  only  one  more  unhappy  day 
in  my  life,  the  day  we  all  drank  tea  under  the  lime 
tree  at  Roehampton !" 

"  When  you  would  not  eat  my  strawberries,  or 
sing  my  song." 

"  Yes,  but  let  that  day  be  among  the  things  we 
agree  to  forget,  Maurice." 

"  No,  dearest,  there  is  enough  that  must  be  for- 
gotten because  it  concerns  other  people.  What- 
ever concerns  our  two  selves  I  must  be  allowed  to 
remember,  and  now  it  is  all  passed  and  explained, 
I  rather  like  remembering  it." 
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"  I  don't  at  all.  However,  it  was  long  before 
that  I  discovered  that  it  was  no  use  pretending  I 
did  not  feel — what  you  know,  Maurice." 

He  answered  her  in  the  common-place  manner 
in  which  most  men  would  answer  such  a  con- 
fession. 

"  Sometimes  I  was  afraid  you  would  speak,  and 
that  I  should  have  to  tell  you  every  thing.  That 
first  day,  at  Roehampton,  when  aunt  Jane  sent  us 
into  the  garden,  I  ^as  in  such  a  fright !  No — 
don't  smile — it  was  such  a  disagreeable  feeling ! 
However,  I  would  not  look  forward.  I  said  to 
myself,  many  things  might  happen  to  set  me  free 
from  Mortimer.  However,  sometimes  I  did  feel 
how  infamously  I  was  behaving,  and  tried  quite 
honestly  to  make  you  hate  me." 

"  How  do  you  know  you  did  not  succeed  ?" 

"  It  would  have  been  much  better  if  I  had.  But 
if  I  did  not  then,"  and  her  tone  changed,  "  I  think 
that,  perhaps,  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do 
now  will  make  you  hate  me." 

"Well?" 

"  Maurice,  you  said  just  now  you  would  live  this 
summer  over  again  to  save  me  a  moment's  pain. 
Will  you,  to  save  me  a  life  of  remorse,  bear  some- 
thing still  more  horrible  ?" 

"  Do  speak  at  once,  Eugenia." 

VOL.   in.  H 
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"No:  there  is  no  need.  You  know  that  he 
hates  you  ;  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
you  a  challenge  ;  and  you  know,"  and  she  bowed 
her  face  upon  his  arm,  and  her  voice  sank  very 
low,  "  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not  to  fight 
him." 

"  Indeed,  Eugenia,  this  is  too  much  !  Be  satis- 
fied with  the  promise  I  havfe  given.  I  will  avoid 
it  as  long  as  possible.  I  will  not  return  his  fire. 
But  to  refuse  a  challenge — you  cannot  ask  such  a 
thing  of  me !" 

"  I  do,"  she  said  steadily. 
"  Think — ^just  think  for  one  moment  what  it 
would  be  !  Think  what  his  sneers  are  !  think  what 
it  is  to  have  to  bear  them  tamely !  And  think, 
when  all  this  comes  out — when  it  is  known  that, 
all  the  while — Eugenia,  will  you  brand  me  as  a 
coward  ?" 

"  I  cannot  talk  to  you  whilst  you  are  walking 
about,"  she  said,  trembling ;  for  he  had  started  up, 
and  was  pacing  the  room  in  wild  excitement. 

"Put  yourself  in  my  place,  Eugenia.  Think 
what  it  is  for  an  officer  to  refuse  a  challenge  !" 

"  Put  yourself  in  my  place,  Maurice,  and  think 
what  it  is  to  live  on  the  bounty  of  any  one,  to  be 
the  object  of  his  love,  to  break  his  heart,  perhaps 
— and  then,  unfit  as  he  is,  to  cause  his  death !" 
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"  You  would  not  cause  his  death  !  I  tell  you  I 
would  fire  in  the  air." 

"  To  cause  his  worse  than  death,  then — to  make 
him  a  murderer  !  How  shall  I  meet  my  uncle — 
my  father  he  was  really — in  the  next  world,  and 
tell  him  what  I  made  his  son  ?" 

This  world  was  a  much  more  real  place  to 
Maurice  than  the  next,  and  he  groaned.  "  And 
how  shall  I  bear  the  burden  of  this  disgrace  for  a 
life-time  ?" 

"  Disgrace  !  You,  who  have  faced  ten  thousand 
bullets,  to  fear  disgrace  from  this  refusal !  Maurice, 
it  is  because  you  are  a  brave  officer  that  this  ought 
not  to  be  difficult." 

Oh !  if  she  did  but  know !  She  must  have 
guessed,  with  her  quick  wit,  if  she  could  have  seen 
his  face  just  then.  But  they  had  talked  till  the 
November  twilight  filled  the  room ;  and  she  did 
not  see,  as  he  stood  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his 
hands,  that  he  was  shedding  tears,  that  came  from 
the  very  bottom  of  a  heart  crushed  by  intolerable 
shame. 

"  Is  it  nothing  to  me,  do  you  think,  Maurice  ? 
Which  are  the  hardest  to  me  to  bear — insults  to 
myself  or  to  you  '?  Even  if  any  one  could  think 
you  a  coward,  you,  a  soldier, —  if  I  can  bear  to 
see  it,  you  ought  to  be  able," 

H  2 
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He  shook  his  head.  He  could  not  possibly  speak. 
She  was  disappointed.  She  felt  the  truth  of  her 
words  in  her  woman's  heart,  and  did  not  know  the 
secret  that  made  them  false  in  actual  fact. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  stay,  you  know.  You  can 
go  home  at  once." 

"  After  that  speech  of  his,  my  sudden  withdrawal 
win  have  a  most  dignified  appearance." 

"  How  can  you  think  about  a  dignified  appear- 
ance at  such  a  time !  I  see  now  that  men  and 
women  love  in  a  very  difi'erent  manner." 

Should  he  teU  her  every  thing  even  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour?  No,  he  could  not — not  after  the 
emphasis  she  had  laid  on  the  words  "  a  brave  offi- 
cer." But  he  might  teU  her  at  least,  that  the  man 
whose  insults  she  was  requiring  him  to  bear  was 
almost  the  murderer  of  his  friend. 

And  to  justify  all  the  scorn,  all  the  contempt 
which  Grenville  might  feel  for  him.  He  had  not 
the  courage  to  confess  his  own  miserable  secret, 
but  he  would  not  shrink  fi-om  revealing  another's. 
He  could  not  meet  his  enemy  openly,  but  he  would 
deal  him  this  blow  in  the  dark — perhaps,  after  all, 
an  unjust  one,  for  his  suspicion  was  only  a  suspi- 
cion. What  horrible  thought  had  entered  his 
heart  ?  Did  he  not  deserve  all  the  obloquy  that 
might  be  heaped  upon  him?      Fate  seemed  to 
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allow  him  now  only  the  chance  of  one  sort  of 
courage — that  courage  of  which  Grenville  had 
spoken  so  slightingly.  If  he  now  failed  in  that, 
his  life  would  indeed  be  the  most  miserable  failure 
that  Heaven  ever  looked  down  upon ! 

Quietly  the  revulsion  passed  over  his  soul — 
it  was  complete.  But  before  he  could  find 
words  to  express  his  promise,  Eugenia's  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  arm,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
dying  embers  he  saw  the  change  of  colour  on  her 
face. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked.  He  had 
heard  nothing  to  account  for  her  agitation. 

"  The  hall-door — he  always  leaves  his  gun  here 
— you  cannot  get  away  now — your  promise !  Do 
promise !" 

The  words  were  gasped  out  with  a  haste  that 
made  them  scarcely  audible,  and  were  only  just 
finished,  when  Maurice,  who  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  door,  heard  it  open. 

"  It  is  quite  hopeless,  I  am  afraid,"  he  said, 
taking  up  the  poker.  "  It  was  very  stupid  of  me 
to  let  it  out,  but  I  fell  asleep.  Perhaps,  if  we  put 
on  a  little  more  wood — "  and  he  stooped  down, 
and  began  making  a  tremendous  noise  with  the 
fire-irons. 

He  felt  intolerably  mean,  but  he  could  not  bear 
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the  imploring  terror  in  that  white  face.  When  he 
looked  up,  he  saw  that  her  quick  ear  had  not  de- 
ceived her.  Mortimer  stood  beside  her  in  suUen 
silence.  Did  he  suspect  any  thing?  There  was 
not  light  enough  to  see  his  face  distinctly ;  and  the 
irritation  with  which  he  said,  "  Be  so  good  as  to 
let  the  fire  alone  !"  was  very  reasonably  attributable 
to  the  clatter  Maurice  was  ingeniously  making  with 
the  poker  and  tongs. 

"  I  did  not  see  you  come  in,"  said  he,  rising. 
**  Have  you  had  a  good  day's  sport  ?" 

"  Your  friends  have  been  beforehand  with  us — 
the  covers  are  stripped.  I  hope  soon  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  some  of  the  tyranny  and 
cowardice  of  which  you  spoke  yesterday.  Eugenia, 
where  is  Bell  ?" 

"I  have  not  seen  her  all  the  afternoon.  I  be- 
lieve she  is  gone  to  the  school." 

*'  Always  some  piece  of  charity  to  take  her  out 
of  the  way,  when  she  is  wanted  at  home !" 

"  Is  it  any  thing  I  can  do  ?" 

"  That  letter  from  John  WOliams  has  never  been 
answered." 

"  I  thought  it  was  on  business." 

"  I  can't  be  bothered  to  answer  it.  What  a 
cursed  nuisance  it  is  having  a  parson  for  a  brother- 
in-law  !     Send  her  to  me,  if  she  is  come  in — or, 
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stop,  just  tell  her  to  write  and  say  I  can't  make 
any  promise  about  the  living  for  his  cousin." 

Eugenia  gladly  escaped,  and  Maurice  longed  to 
follow  her,  but  dared  not,  after  the  promise  he  had 
given.  He  retired  into  the  window,  not  anxious 
for  any  further  conversation  with  his  host.  The 
latter  felt  differently,  however ;  and  after  a  sulky 
pause,  during  which  he  had  been  considering  how 
he  could  be  most  evidently  offensive,  he  began  :— 

"  You  never  touch  a  gun,  I  suppose." 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  sportsman." 

*'  Your  humanity  comes  in  the  way,  I  suppose ; 
or  do  you  consider  it  an  unsafe  amusement  ?" 

"  There  are  occasions  on  which  it  has  no  attrac- 
tion for  me,"  replied  Maurice,  quietly  but  signifi- 
cantly, as  he  quitted  the  room. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

"  Skilled  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints, 
While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood,  sneers  with  smiles, 
A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles." 

Byron. 

The  extreme  rudeness  with  which  Granville  had 
received  Maurice,  was  not  occasioned  by  any  im- 
pulse of  dislike,  so  much  as  by  a  desire  to  punish 
his  mother  for  having  asked  him.  No  personal 
feeling  of  resentment  would  have  occasioned  Gren- 
ville  to  offend  against  good  breeding,  so  flagrantly ; 
no  one  knew  how  to  be  more  courteously  venomous 
than  he ;  but  he  knew  no  veiled  sarcasm,  no  freez- 
ing politeness,  would  cause  his  mother  any 
annoyance,  and  hence  deliberately  adopted  the 
bearishness  and  insolence  of  his  manner  on  that 
occasion.  Ten  busy  years  had  done  much  to 
abate  the  fervour  with  which  he  had  hated  Maurice 
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on  leaving  Eton.  It  had  been  a  fierce  flame  then, 
but  the  gentleness  of  Maurice's  manners  during 
their  slight  intercourse  in  the  Peninsula — he  had 
met  his  old  enemy  almost  with  feelings  of  remorse, 
though  his  share  in  causing  his  expulsion  had 
been  so  entirely  involuntary  —  had  somewhat 
allayed  its  fierceness ;  and  since  then,  for  want  of 
fuel,  it  had  sunk  down  to  a  few  smouldering  embers. 
There  was  still  life  in  them,  however,  and  in  the  first 
evening  of  Maurice's  arrival,  the  flame  had  been  re- 
vived. 

Grenville  despised  his  guest  too  much  to  feel  any 
uneasiness  about  him,  when  Isabella  told  him  of 
his  attachment  to  Eugenia ;  but  during  the  evening 
which  followed,  his  jealousy  began  to  b«  aroused. 
From  the  moment  when  Eugenia  had  interrupted 
his  sneer,  at  the  dinner  table,  he  had  hated  Maurice 
with  all  his  old  ardour.  He  had  understood  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  that  had  dyed  her  cheek  so 
deep  a  carnation — that  had  so  sparkled  in  her  eye, 
and  thrilled  her  voice  with  such  tremulous  energy. 
Or  rather,  he  had  felt  baffled  without  understanding 
why ;  and  during  the  next  few  sentences,  he 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  effect,  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  his  sneer.  One  of  his  chance  shots 
had  gone  home,  and  he  knew,  thenceforward,  the 
point  against  which  to  direct  them.     But  Isabella's 
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fainting,    it   is    true,  suggested    another   train   of 
thought  to  him.     Maurice  had  shewn  an  anxiety 
about   her,    certain  to  be  misinterpreted   by  any 
one  who,  like   her  brother,  could  conceive  of  no 
kindly  interest  apart  from  love.     Love,  indeed,  he 
did  not  believe  any  one  could  feel  for  her  ;  but  he 
thought  Maurice   must  wish  to  be  possessed  of 
her  fortune,  and,  hence,  adopted  the  manners  of 
a  lover.     At  all  events,  these  attentions  to  Isabella 
must  very  effectually  stifle  any    spark   of  feeling 
in  Eugenia's  heart  towards  him ;  so  he  thought, 
that  if  she  had  ever  had  any,  he  need  trouble  him- 
sel  about  it  no  longer.     But  not  the  less  did  he 
hate  Maurice,  for  having  occasioned  that   sudden 
outburst,  even  though  he  saw  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  taken  by  him  as  any  cause  for  exulta- 
tion.    From  that  moment  he   began  the  series  of 
attacks  upon  Maurice,  the  object  of  which  Eugenia 
had  so  well  understood,  when  she  had  exacted  his 
promise  from  him.    Perhaps  it  was  asking,  almost, 
too  much  of  him.    Perhaps  her  own  great  generosity 
and  love  for  him  combined  to  make  her  forget, 
that  though  jthe  sacrifice  she  asked  was  not  greater 
than  any  woman  would  make  for  the  man  she  loved, 
it  was  a  very  large  one  for  her  to  ask  of  him. 

However,  Maurice  fully  realized  it,  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  it.     As  he  entered  the  drawing-room, 
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where  the  company  was  waiting  for  dinner,  he  felt 
almost  bewildered  with  the  strange  succession  of 
emotions  which  had  been  crowded  into  that  day. 
It  had  been  a  lifetime  condensed;  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  only  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  since 
his  mind  was  taken  up  with  that  absurd  idea  about 
Isabella.  How  differently  he  entered  it  now !  Then 
life  had  been  a  barren  waste,  without  one  object  on 
which  his  eye,  wandering  over  it,  could  dwell  with 
interest.  Now,  what  possibilities  of  joy  and  pain 
were  unfolded  ;  what  hopes,  what  fears !  Had  Life 
indeed  any  joy  in  store  for  him,  or  was  he  only 
allowed  a  respite  from  despair  to  feel  its  numbing 
weight  more  oppressive  by  the  contrast  ? 

The  absorbing  agitations  of  the  afternoon,  had 
driven  Lady  Amelia  and  her  blunder  out  of  his 
head;  but  he  was  now  reminded  of  it  by  the 
sight  of  her,  and  felt  extremely  awkward.  In 
how  short  a  time  had  he  made  the  house  too 
hot  to  hold  him  !  Never,  surely,  was  there  such  a 
strange  complexity  of  painful,  or  embarrassing  feel- 
ings as  that  in  which  he  was  now  involved,  with 
every  one  of  its  inhabitants.  To  avoid  Mortimer 
— to  keep  up  a  show  of  civil  indifference  with 
Eugenia — of  oblivion  of  the  morning's  proceedings 
with  Lady  Ameha, — and  to  express  somelshing  of 
his  gratitude  to  Isabella — how  was  he  to  think  of 
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all  this  at  once  ?  His  first  thought  was  for 
Isabella ;  he  went  straight  up  to  her  on  entering  the 
room,  and  sat  down  beside  her.  She  was  looking 
so  very  ill,  that  he  felt  sure  she  must  have  some 
good  reason  for  not  keeping  her  room ;  and  feared 
it  must  be  her  desire  to  keep  guard  over  Eugenia. 
He  talked  to  her  incessantly  ;  and  she  said  Yes  and 
No  at  regular  intervals.  She  would  willingly  have 
given  half  her  fortune  to  get  rid  of  ^im.  If  he 
would  only  go  and  talk  to  anybody  else  !  but  he 
wanted  to  efface  the  uncomfortable  impression  the 
morning  must  have  left  upon  her,  by  shewing  her 
how  little  it  dwelt  upon  his  mind.  His  object  was 
too  obvious, — he  should  have  talked  less  inces- 
santly to  have  set  her  at  her  ease ;  but  with  such  an 
involved  character  to  support,  it  was  no  wonder  he 
exaggerated  it  on  one  side  or  another.  Isabella  was 
quite  glad  when  her  brother,  who  came  in  late, 
came  up  to  scold  her  for  being  out  of  the  way  when 
he  had  condescended  to  want  her  services. 

"  I  did  not  even  know  you  had  received  the 
letter,  Mortimer.  How  in  the  world  was  I  to 
guess  ?  You  should  have  told  me  at  breakfast- 
time." 

"Yes,  one  always  has  to  come  intreating  and 
imploring  you,  if  one  wants  any  little,  trifling 
help." 
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"  Oh !  Mortimer,  how  unjust !  I  am  sure  I 
am  always  quite  delighted  to  take  any  writing  off 
your  hands,  as  you  dislike  it  so  much." 

"  You  are  very  self-denying  in  delighting  your- 
self, then,  like  a  true  saint." 

Maurice  was  almost  amused  to  see  the  Eton  love 
of  teazing  still  in  full  force,  or  could  have  been,  if  it 
had  not  been  causing  such  evident  pain  to  the  person 
on  whom  it  was  exercised.  There  was  something 
rather  insulting,  too,  in  the  manner  in  which  his 
host  completely  ignored  him  in  this  little  fraternal 
dialogue.  He  spoke  in  a  voice  too  low  for  any  one 
else  to  hear,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  his  sister  alone, 
and  took  no  more  notice  of  Maurice  than  of  the 
sofa  on  which  he  and  Isabella  were  sittmg.  She 
looked  more  worried  than  distressed.  Any  thing 
was  better  than  Maurice's  attentions  ;  but  it  was 
rather  hard  to  hear  such  ungracious  complaints 
from  the  brother  to  whom  she  had  devoted  herself  so 
entirely ;  and  she  was  ashamed,  besides,  of  his  dis- 
playing his  ill  temper  so  evidently  before  his  guest. 

"  Have  you  had  a  good  day's  sport  ?"  she  asked, 
glancing  at  Maurice,  to  remind  her  brother  of  his 
presence,  of  which  he  seemed  so  entirely  oblivious. 

"  Not  very  successful — the  birds  were  too  shy. 
But  there's  nothing  like  energy  and  perseverance !" 

"  1  did  not  know  that  those  were  exactly  the 
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most  necessary  qualities  for  a  sportsman,"  she  said 
in  a  rather  unsteady  voice. 

"  Perseverance  is  the  great  thing,  I  assure  you. 
We  mean  to   take  out    a  couple  of  beaters  to- 
morrow, and  look  sharper.     There's  one  partridge 
I  hit  to-day,  but  it  flew  away — " 
'    "  Poor  little  thing  !" 

"  Poor  little  thing  indeed  !     'Tis  only  humane 
to  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings." 
"  How  can  you  ?" 

"  Why,  the  covers  are  not  so  well  stocked  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  it.  I  mean  to  bag  that 
bird  to-morrow,  shy  as  it  is.  Or  shall  I  bring  it 
you  home  to  nurse.  You  are  fond  of  pets  ?" 
"  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  find  it." 
"  You  underrate  my  perseverance,  my  dear.  Do 
you  not  think  you  could  do  the  same  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  ?  Pity  melts  the  mind  to  love,  you 
know  !  If  you  felt  great  compassion  for  the  poor 
bird  now,  don't  you  think  you  could  hunt  it  out  ? 
Poor  little,  weak,  punny,  wounded  creatures  always 
meet  with  great  attention  from  you.'* 

Maurice  got  up  and  walked  away,  afi-aid  that 
another  moment  might  make  him  forget  Eugenia's 
request.  From  the  first  moment  he  saw  what 
Grenville  meant ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  malicious 
emphasis  on  the  word   "  wounded"  that  he  saw 
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that  Isabella  saw  it  too.  He  could  not  have  ex- 
plained to  any  one  how  the  double-entendre  had 
been  made  so  plain  to  him,  but  some  subtle  inflec- 
tion of  voice  or  manner  had  conveyed  it  to  him 
perfectly.  The  next  moment,  fearful  of  the  con- 
struction Isabella  might  put  upon  this  sudden 
move,  he  returned  to  her  side,  and  asked  her  if  she 
had  been  out  that  day.  Such  a  silly  question  !  he 
thought,  the  moment  he  had  asked  it ;  but  it  did 
as  well  as  any  other. 

"  Yes,  I  went  out  early." 

"  You  are  a  good  walker  ?" 

"Yes,  very." 

"Are  there  a  great  variety  of  walks  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  great  variety." 

"  A  chalk  soil  is  not  very  good  for  walking,  I 
think.     It  is  so  apt  to  be  flinty." 

"Yes,  very  apt." 

This  interesting  conversation  lasted  till  dinner  was 
announced ;  and  to  his  great  delight  Maurice  was 
seated  next  a  common-place  young  lady  at  dinner, 
with  whom  he  had  no  particular  character  to  support. 

During  the  whole  of  that  evening  Grenville  con- 
centrated all  the  energies  of  his  mind  on  one  object 
— the  annoyance  of  his  guest,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded perfectly.     He  was  a  master  in  the  art  of 
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polite  sneering.  No  one  knew  how  to  tlirow  out  the 
subtle  innuendo,  to  hint  at  an  ugly  under-current 
of  meaning,  with  so  much  address  as  he.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,,  he  did  not  trouble  him- 
self to  put  his  sarcasms  in  a  courteous  form ;  the 
weapon  he  employed  was  neither  fine  nor  polished ; 
for  he  wished  to  insult  Maurice  to  a  degree  that 
even  his  tame  spirit,  as  he  thought  it,  would  not 
be  able  to  endure. 

Maurice  saw  his  intention,  and  saw  that  every 
guest  at  table  must  be  equally  enlightened  on  the 
subject,  and  writhed  inwardly  at  the  recollection  of 
his  promise.  Once,  indeed,  in  the  evening,  he 
could  afford  to  smile  at  the  harmlessness  of  the 
attack.  Grenville  knew  that  Sir  Arthur  had  made 
a  mesalliance,  and  resolved  to  try  whether  some 
little  genealogical  investigations  might  not  possess 
a  sting  for  his  son.  He  thought  him  just  the  man 
to  be  sensitive  as  to  his  vulgar  relations.  This 
battery  was  opened  with  a  remark,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  he  thought  Maurice  related  to  the 
noble  family  bearing  his  mother's  maiden  name. 

"  Lord  King  has  not  the  honour  of  relationship 
with  me,"  he  said,  rather  amused  at  the  idea  of  his 
being  tetchy  on  this  subject. 

"  Oh !  yours  is  the  shire  family,  I  sup- 
pose?" 
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"  No,  my  grandfather  was  a  small  schoolmaster 
in  the  north  of  England,  more  famous  for  his 
descendants,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  than  for  his  ances- 
tors." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Grenville,  irritated  at  the  quiet 
good  humour  of  this  avowal,  "  your  own  services 
in  the  Peninsula  will  probably  do  much  good  to 
distinguish  the  family." 

Maurice  was  silent  and  bit  his  lip,  which  had 
suffered  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  hours. 

"  I  wonder  you  did  not  follow  your  grandfather's 
profession  !  It  would  have  been  just  the  thing 
for  you !  You  would  have  had  all  .the  pleasures  of 
warfare  without  any  of  the  dangers  !" 

Those  of  the  company  who  were  within  hearing 
looked  at  Maurice  in  a  manner  which  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  answer  they  expected  him  to  give 
to  this  insult.  His  voice  shook  very  much  as  he 
answered : — 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  think  you  have  had  very 
few  opportunties  of  judging  of  my  tastes." 

"  I  hope  they  may  be  increased  in  future.  I 
shaU  be  very  willing  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  you  may  choose  to  give  me  for  ob- 
serving some  of  your  tastes." 

Nobody  could  misunderstand  this!  Maurice 
saw  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  guests,  and 
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would  have  given  all  his  chance  of  happiness  with 
Eugenia  for  liberty  to  challenge  Grenville  on  the 
spot.  Probably  the  impression  he  produced  on 
the  company  was  that  of  being  extremely  alarmed. 

"Were  you  at  a  public  school,  Grenville?** 
asked  Mr.  Villars,  pitying  Maurice,  whom  he 
thought  a  poor-spirited  creature,  to  whom  Grenville 
bore  some  extraordinary  grudge.  He  had,  of  course, 
never  heard  of  Grenville's  expulsion  from  Eton. 

"  I  was  at  Eton.*' 

"  To  be  sure — I  might  have  guessed.  I  always 
envy  old  Etonians.  There's  a  sort  of  freemasonry 
among  them,  they  always  fraternize  at  once,  how- 
ever little  they  may  have  in  common." 

"  They  are  always,  as  you  justly  remark,  ex- 
tremely fond  of  each  other.  I  feel  the  strongest 
aflfection  towards  my  Eton  cotemporaries.  It  gives 
me  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  meet  them — I  may  say, 
a  very  peculiar  pleasure.  Sometimes  they  come 
upon  one  quite  unexpectedly,  too,  which  so  much 
enhances  the  pleasure." 

"What  do  you  say  about  fagging?" — asked 
good-natured  Mr.  Villars.  "  I  want  to  find  some 
public  school  man,  who  is  reasonable  about  that. 
They  always  stand  up  for  it." 

Mortimer  began  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  prac- 
tice : — 
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"  Nothing  knocks  the  nonsense  out  of  a  fellow 
80  thoroughly  as  that,"  he  concluded. 

"  And  does  it  put  jinything  into  him  ?"  asked 
Eugenia. 

"  Everything — pluck — spirit — manliness — that 
is,  if  anything  will  do  it.  Of  course,  nothing  will 
make  a  man  of  a  milksop,  that  sort  of  fellow  gets 
only  drubbed  into  complete  idiotcy." 

"  You  don't  consider  that  as  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  system,  I  hope,"  said  Mr. 
Villars. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  The  sooner  the 
Helot  nature  finds  its  place,  the  better." 

Maurice  looked  at  the  speaker  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. Were  the  pangs  of  conscience  a  poetic 
fiction  ?  Had  he  utterly  forgotten  that  he  had 
condemned  one  year  of  his  school-fellow's  life  to  be 
passed  in  such  misery  as  his  victim  shuddered  to 
look  back  upon,  or  did  he  recall  it  unmoved? 
One  or  other  must  have  been  the  case,  he  returned 
Maurice's  glance  with  a  stare  of  contemptuous  de- 
fiance. 

"  Of  course  there  are  some  exceptional  cases — 
some  poor  creatures  who  had  better  be  laid 
up  in  lavender  at  once,  if  they  can  be  kept 
there.  But  if  they  are  to  have  any  knocking 
about   at   all,  it  had  better  be  taken  early,      1 
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always  judge  of  a  man's  character  by  his  popu- 
larity at  school.  Depend  upon  it,  if  he  got  licked 
there,  he  deserved  it — Don't  make  such  a  horrid 
clatter  with  the  cups,  Eugenia,  as  if  you  wished 
to  drown  my  remarks.  If  you  were  a  man,  I 
should  say  you  had  a  bad  conscience." 

"And  others  might  think  that  I  would'  not 
stoop  to  vindicate  myself  by  words,  when  I  was 
not  ;at  liberty  to  do  so  by  actions  !" 

There  was  an  energy  in  her  manner  that  came 
across  the  company  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
some  of  them  expected  Grenville's  answer  as  the 
thunderclap  which  should  follow  it.  But  they 
underrated  his  power  of  self-control ;  he  smiled  as 
if  her  speech  had  been  the  petulant  outburst  of  a 
spoilt  child,  though  his  varying  colour — he  had  the 
sort  of  consumptive  complexion  that  is  liable  to 
such  changes — shewed  that  it  did  not  afford  him 
unmixed  amusement. 

"  A  convenient  phrase — that  not  at  liberty ! — 
Give  me  a  very  strong  cup  of  tea,  if  you  please. 
I  hate  the  milk  and  water  you  generally  give  me !" 

She  handed  him  his  cup,  as  if  she  were  an 
empress  returning  a  petition  to  a  slave.  When 
Maurice  came  to  the  table  for  his,  Grenville 
said — 

"  Take  care  it  is  not  too  hot,  Eugenia.     Cap- 
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tain  Delaraere  does  not  like  anything  of  a  high 
temperature." 

Maurice  would  not  trust  himself  to  reply,  but 
began  stirring  his  cup  very  diligently. 

"  I  hope  it  is  quite  sweet  enough  !  You  like  it 
sweet  and  weak,  I  am  sure." 

"  It  would  be  much  better  if  everybody  did," 
said  Lady  Amelia — it  was  a  memorable  speech  of 
her's,  as  being  the  first  Maurice  had  ever  been 
glad  to  hear.  "  If  you  would  take  your's  a  little 
weaker,  Mortimer,  you  would  not  have  such  bad 
nights."  . 

"  People's  constitutions  are  very  different,  ma'am. 
Milk  and  water  agrees  with  some,  and  not  with 
others." 

"  It  is  a  most  wholesome  beverage  for  every 
one,"  said  her  Ladyship,  sententiously,  and  her  son 
made  no  reply.  After  tea  was  finished  she  pro- 
posed a  rubber  of  whist,  and  Maurice  eagerly 
solicited  the  honour  of  being  her  partner.  Me 
knew  that  his  host  never  played,  and  was  anxious 
also  to  avoid  Eugenia,  who  went  to  the  piano. 
Besides,  he  wished  to  show  Lady  Amelia  that  he 
was  not  dwelling  on  her  maternal  speech  of  the 
morning — a  very  superfluous  piece  of  delicacy,  as 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  for  she  still  believed  she 
had   only  witnessed  a  lover's   quarrel,   and   that 
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Isabella's    denial    had    been    a    piece  of    affected 
modesty. 

He  was  mistaken  in  thinking  he  had  secured 
himself  from  Grenville's  attentions,  however.  He 
came  to  look  over  the  game,  and  pursued  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening  the  agreeable  style  of  observa- 
tions, of  which  a  specimen  has  been  given,  making 
every  slight  incident  a  pretext  for  some  new  insult, 
so  slightly  veiled  as  to  deceive  no  one  but  Lady 
Amelia.  Maurice  took  refuge  in  perfect  silence,  he 
knew  that  if  he  was  to  keep  his  unspoken  promise 
to  Eugenia — for  he  felt  he  had  tacitly  made  it — he 
must  not  address  one  unnecessary  word  to  her 
cousin.  She  had  made  his  part  considerably  more 
difficult,  by  her  rash  speech,  it  had  been  like  oil  on 
the  fire,  for  from  that  moment  Grenville  could  not 
feel  quite  sure  that  his  rival  was  so  very  con- 
temptible a  one,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  No 
enchanted  princess  of  romance  had  ever  demanded 
such  a  gigantic  service  from  her  knight,  as  Eugenia 
had  expected  from  our  hero,  and  though  it  is  to 
be  feared  there  was  little  of  the  metal  in  him  out 
of  which  the  old  dragon-slaying  knights  were 
made,  there  were  few  enemies  he  could  not  have 
encountered  more  easily  than  he  could  have  re- 
frained from  taking  up  the  glove  which  was  so 
plainly  cast  at  his  feet.     Eugenia  was  paying  her 
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debt  to  one  lover  with  the  very  heart's  blood  of 
the  other.  He  loved  her  enough  to  yield  the  re- 
quired payment,  but  he  did  not — no  man  could 
— find  the  sacrifice  an  easy  one.  He  thought 
afterwards  how  strange  it  was — how  incredulous 
he  should  'have  been  as  to  such  a  possibility  before- 
hand— that  the  evening  on  which  he  had  first 
heard  Eugenia  confess  her  love  for  him,  should 
be  one  of  the  most  intolerable  of  his  life,  and 
should  be  that  in  which  he  discovered  that  she 
had  a  powerful  rival  in  his  heart — the  character 
of  a  brave  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  No 
doubt,  there  would  have  been  a  sweet  consolation 
in  bearing  this  for  her  sake,  but  for  the  bitter 
thought  that  if  she  ever  knew  the  recollection 
that  made  this  all  so  hard  to  bear,  it  might  proba- 
bly estrange  her  from  him  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Oh,  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend 
To  me  thine  aid,  thou  gtiardian  genius,  lend  ! 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms. 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart." 

TiCKBLL. 

At  last  Mortimer,  grown  desperate  at  his  many 
failures,  resolved  to  try  a  weapon,  from  the  use  of 
which  even  his  seared  conscience  and  hard  heart 
had  till  then  restrained  him,  and  yet  made  their 
voice  heard  so  far  as  to  render  his  use  of  it  clumsy 
and  weak. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  he  began  abusing 
the  army,  having  taken  care  that  Maurice  should 
be  within  earshot.     He  was  standing  at  a  short 
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distance,  talking  to  Isabella,  Lady  Amelia  had  not 

yet  come  down. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  service  can  lay  claim  to  the 

distinction  of  containing  a  greater  number  of  fools 

than  any   other   profession   on   the   globe.     The 

Church  nins  us  hard,  but  we  win,  I  am  afraid." 
A  clergyman  happened  to  be  of  the  party,  who 

made  some  foolish  joke  about  the  cloth.     Mortimer 

went  on  without  noticing  it. 

"  But  the  true  ne  plus  ultra  is  the  combination 

of  the  two — the  clerical  officer.  I  remember  one 
in  the  Peninsula,  the  sort  of  fellow  who  ought  have 
had  some  snug  little  living  where  there  were  plenty 
of  ladies,  and  the  squire  wanted  a  toadeater  —  he 
had  an  unlimited  appetite  for  fare  of  that  sort.  It 
was  his  only  chance  of  promotion,  I  suppose,  as 
the  parson  at  home  could  not  have  had  much 
interest  at  the  horse-guards.  It  was  curious  to 
see  the  father's  surplice  peeping  out  under  his 
uniform.  We  should  have  been  dull  enough  some- 
times in  winter  quarters,  if  there  had  not  been  our 
clerical  Joseph  Surface  for  a  butt/' 

"  And  what  became  of  him  ?"  asked  some 
one. 

"  Oh,  he  was  killed  at  some  siege  or  other. 
Poor  Lieutenant  Hayes  !  never  was  there  a  clearer 
instance  of  a  man's  having  mistaken  his  line." 
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The  whole  of  this  description  had  been  so  com- 
pletely inappropriate  to  its  object  that  Maurice  w^s 
simply  astounded  when  he  heard  the  name.  It  was 
no  slander  on  his  friend,  for  the  speaker  did  not 
believe  one  word  of  it.  Maurice  hardly  heard  the 
speech  that  followed. 

"  But  surely  young  Hayes  must  have  been  a 
spirited  sort  of  fellow,"  said  the  same  guest  who 
had  spoken  before.  "  Was  not  he  killed  in  trying 
to  stop  the  plunder  of  San  Sebastian  ?" 

"That  is  the  amiable  account  of  the  affair. 
Calumniators  say  he  shewed  rather  too  much  zeal 
in  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians." 

This  last  was  so  flagrant  an  invention,  its  object 
was  so  palpable,  that  its  effect  upon  Maurice  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  what  was  intended.  No, 
that  shaft  could  not  harm  him,  the  venom  in 
which  it  was  dipped  had  for  him  a  healing  power.' 
He  saw  Eugenia's  eyes  wild  with  terror,  fixed  upon 
him ;  he  could  afford  to  give  her  one  reassuring 
smile,  before  he  said,  addressing  the  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  before  Mortimer. 

"  Lieutenant  Hayes  was  killed,  at  least  he  re- 
ceived the  wound  of  which  he  afterwards  died,  in 
trying  to  prevent  some  drunken  soldiers  plundering 
private  houses,  after  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian. 
He  was  weakened  by  a  slight  wound  received  at 
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the  siege,  otherwise  the  second  might  not  have 
proved  fatal.  There  were  six  or  seven  engaged 
in  it  at  the  time  ;  he  tried  dissuasion  first,  and 
finding  that  useless,  drew  his  sword.  Whether 
that  sort  of  man  would  have  been  fitted  for  a  living, 
where  servility  was  the  principal  recommendation, 
I  leave  you  to  determine." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  finished  speaking,  closing 
the  door  behind  hira,  in  his  usual  noiseless  manner ; 
and  ascended  the  stairs  to  his  own,  where  he 
began  to  pack  his  portmanteau.  In  this  occupation 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  his  host. 

"  Oh,"  he  exclaimed  with  a  withering  sneer, 
"  you  are  making  off  quietly  enough !  Your 
retreat  was  to  have  been  made  without  beat  of 
drum  !    You  prefer  the  Parthian  style  of  fighting !" 

Maurice  started  up,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  Yes,  it  was  a  lamentable  fact,  it  was 
not  the  most  manly  thing  he  could  do,  but  he 
gave  his  enemy  the  triumph  of  seeing  his  weak- 
ness ;  he  could  not  help  it.  Pride  had  never  been 
a  very  good  friend  to  him.  She  had  been  his 
adviser  when  he  made  the  great  mistake  of  bis 
life;  she  was  always  near  enough  to  him,  to 
whisper  stinging  remarks  when  he  was  most  in 
want  of  encouragement — but  at  this  moment,  when 
a  little  help  from  her  would  have  imprisoned  that 
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agony  in  his  heart,  and  kept  his  outward  aspect 
cold  and  serene — she  deserted  him,  like  a  faithless 
time-serving  cheat  as  she  is,  and  left  him  to  meet 
his  enemy  alone. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  time  has  not  de- 
prived you  of  those  exquisite  sensib'Jities  that  made 
you  so  famous  at  Eton  !" 

Maurice  dropped  his  hands,  and  looked  stead- 
fastly at  Grenville  ;  but  did  not  speak. 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  were  not  a  httle  quicker  ! 
You  might  have  been  safe  beyond  reach  of  pursuit, 
if  you  could  have  got  down  to  the  Cross  Keys,  by 
eleven.  " 

"  It  is.  not  impossible  now !"  said  Maurice, 
recovering  himself;  "I  must  wish  you  a  good 
morning." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  leave  my  house  without 
giving  me  satisfaction,  after  having  given  me  the 
lie  r 

"  Not  when  that  is  the  case  ;  certainly." 

"  You  did  give  me  the  lie. " 

"  I  stated  certain  facts,  which  were  as  well  known 
to  you  as  to  myself — if,  indeed,"  and  he  looked  at 
Grenville  as  if  he  would  have  read  into  his  soul, 
"  they  did  not  take  place  beneath  your  eyes.  It 
is  no  business  of  mine  to  reconcile  them  with  any 
,,  atements  of  yours." 

h 
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Mortimer  looked  almost  livid  with  rage.  "  You 
are  a  miserable  coward  !"  he  exclaimed. 

The  word  seemed  to  bring  back  the  strong 
emotion  which  Maurice  just  conquered.  He 
pressed  his  lips  so  closely  together,  that  they 
showed  only  as  one  thin  line ;  and  caught  hold  of 
one  of  the  bedposts.  Mortimer  saw  his  advantage, 
and  pursued  it. 

"  You  have  heard  my  opinion  of  you.  I  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  proving  it  false.  Name 
your  place  and  hour." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you — but  your  opinion  of  me 
must  remain  unchanged  by  any  action  of  mine  " 

There  was  no  affectation  in  the  look  of  asto- 
nishment with  which  Grenville  heard  these  words. 

"  You  refuse  ?'*  he  repeated,  hardly  believing 
his  ears.  He  might  almost  have  heard  the  beating 
of  Maurice's  heart,  as  he  replied — "  I  do." 

"  Oh,  this  is  your  humanity  again,  I  suppose ! 
You  could  not  think  of  taking  the  life  of  a  fellow 
creature.  You  will  wait  till  I  commit  some  crime 
which  should  be  punished  by  death.  Come;  I 
gave  you  a  blow  ten  years  ago.  Will  not  that  do  ? 
or  has  the  recollection  of  it  died  quite  out  of  your 
forgiving  heart  ?  Look  in  the  glass  ;  refresh  your 
feeble  memory  ;  the  mark  remains  !  Are  you  ready 
to  turn  the  other  cheek,  you  crouching,  despicable, 
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slave  ?     Have  you  one  particle  of  blood  in  your 
veins,  or  do  they  run  iced  water  ?" 

Did  they  run  iced  water  ?  Did  they  run  liquid 
fire  ?  He  grasped  the  bedpost  tightly — he  felt  as 
if — if  he  loosed  it  for  one  moment,  he  must  knock 
Mortimer  down.  Perhaps  his  eyes  betrayed  some- 
thing of  the  desire,  and  encouraged  its  object  in  its 
endeavours  to  render  it  irresistible. 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  credit  to  the  army  !  You  are  a 
noble  specimen  of  a  British  officer  !  A  pattern  of 
Christian  meekness.  You  were  a  fit  friend  for  the 
parson    Lieutenant." 

Maurice  was  thankful  for  that  last  sneer;  it 
recalled  some  of  the  strength  of  his  possession 
which  he  was  beginning  to  doubt  The  name 
so  scoffingly  brought  in  was  regarded  by  him 
with  feelings  of  love  and  reverence,  that  death 
had  softened  into  something  like  worship ;  it  was 
associated  with  all  that  was  best,  noblest,  purest  in 
his  recollections,  it  awoke  in  his  heart  the  belief  in 
all  that  was  most  heroic,  most  beautiful.  The 
thought  of  that  brave,  noble  spirit,  removed  from 
the  petty  misconceptions  of  this  world,  to  one  where 
being  and  seeming  should  be  one ;  he  thought  of 
the  light  in  which  he,  could  he  know  what  passed 
on  earth,  must  see  his  friend's  refusal  to  fight — 
calmed  and  strengthened  his  soul.     His  heart  beat 
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less  violently — his  voice  had  more  of  its  ordinary 
tone  as  he  replied — 

"  Captain  Grenville,  I  will  not  fight  you.  Put 
what  construction  you  will  on  my  refusal — it  is 
final." 

"  You  are  a  miserable  coward  !  a  servile  hound  !" 

"  You  have  said  all  that  before,  and  you  see  it 
does  not  change  my  resolution.  You  cannot  pos- 
sibly insult  me  further.  Waste  no  more  time  in 
the  attempt." 

Mortimer  had  indeed  gone  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  insult,  as  far  as  words  would  carry  him,  and 
might  have  tried  a  more  primitive  method  of 
rousing  the  spirit  he  imagined  so  craven  ;  but  the 
company  in  the '  drawing-room  had  by  this  time 
become  alarmed,  and  one  of  them  was  heard  out- 
side, in  a  voice  of  some  apprehension,  asking  for 
admittance.  Mortimer,  who  had,  at  his  first 
entrance,  leaned  his  back  against  the  closed  door, 
seemed  at  first  inclined  to  keep  it  barricaded ;  but 
a  sudden  thought  struck  him.  He  threw  it  wide 
open.  Several  gentlemen  were  standing  in  the 
passage. 

"  Come  in,  by  all  means,"  he  cried.  "  Let  not 
a  man  among  you  lose  the  example  of  Christian 
forbearance  this  spirited  young  oflScer  has  set  you. 
I  have  been  informing  him  of  my  opinion  of  him 
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— that  he  is  an  abject,  mean,  despicable  coward, 
and  have  offered  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  it 
false — of  revenging  the  blow  I  gave  him  ten  years 
ago,  whimpering  milksop  that  he  was  !  But  this 
amiable  young  man  could  not  think  of  doing  me 
an  injury.  Oh,  no !  He  would  rather  endure  a 
repetition  of  the  castigation  I  found  it  necessary  to 
give  him  then  !  He  will  put  up  prayers  to  Heaven 
for  my  conversion.  That  will  be  the  extent  of  his 
revenge," 

He  paused,  out  of  breath,  and  looked  round. 
The  countenances  of  his  guests  expressed  any  thing 
but  respect  for  Maurice.  Worldly,  frivolous,  con- 
ventional, they  only  saw  that  he  had  refused  to 
fight.  To  them  he  was  all  that  Mortimer  had 
called  him,  a  dastard,  whose  mean  spirit  could  not 
be  roused  by  insults  to  his  friend's  memory  or  to 
his  own  character,  who  had  taken  them — not  with 
that  true  Christian  meekness,  which  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  dignity,  which  they  could  not  conceive,  and 
which  he  was  indeed  very  far  from  feeling — but 
with  that  ignoble  tameness  which,  though  as  far 
removed  from  it  as  the  height  of  self-renunciation 
is  from  the  depth  of  selfishness,  is  generally  mis- 
taken for  it.  Contempt,  and  that  compassion  which 
is  harder  to  bear  than  contempt,  were  expressed  in 
every  eye. 
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Maurice  saw  it,  and  felt  as  if  the  last  ten  years 
were  annihilated — felt  as  he  had  felt  when  he  sat 
under  the  elm-tree  in  the  playing-fields,  quivering 
beneath  the  stinging  sneers  of  his  tormentor  and 
the  mirth  they  awakened  in  the  coarse,  hard  school- 
boys who  surrounded  him — when  that  horrible 
choking  sensation  had  oppressed  him,  as  he  was 
held  down  under  the  water — when  that  still  worse 
agony  had  extorted  his  shrieks,  as  his  hand  was 
held  to  the  bars  of  the  grate.  There  stood  his  old 
tormentor,  strong  and  triumphant.  Was  he  to 
pursue  him  thus  through  life — the  one  always 
conquering,  the  other  always  baffled  and  van- 
quished ?  Maurice's  was  a  nature  that  demanded 
sympathy,  that  shrank  and  contracted  beneath  the 
slightest  breath  of  obloquy  or  scorn.  Now  it  en- 
compassed him ;  and  he  knew  that  with  one  word 
he  might  have  dissolved  it,  by  simply  throwing  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  the  passion  that  struggled 
within  him.  He  had  not  given  Eugenia  his  pro- 
mise. The  words  had  been  on  his  lips.  True ; 
but  they  had  not  been  said.  He  would  break  no 
promise  in  declaring  that  that  very  hour  should 
decide  the  truth  of  the  insults  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  him.  Nor,  surely,  when  she  heard  of  them, 
could  she  blame  him  for  this  step.  She  could  not, 
when  she  demanded  the  promise,  have  imagined 
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that  Mortimer  could  go  such  lengths  to  make  it 
impossible  to  perform  it.  He  need  not  fire  at 
Mortimer.  If  he  fell,  he  left  his  name  stainless ; 
he  would  give  her  a  plausible  pretext  for  escaping 
from  her  bondage;  and  his  last  recollections  of 
her  would  be  so  exquisite  as  could  hardly,  in  this 
chequered  life,  be  expected  to  recur.  If  he  escaped, 
she  would  surely  not  shrink  from  giving  him  her 
hand,  because  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  endure 
insults  such  as  she  could  hardly  wish  her  husband 
to  endure ;  because  his  honour  was  as  dear  to  him 
as  herself. 

His  honour !  His  honour  must  be  dearer  to 
him  than  any  human  being ;  but  what  did  that 
honour  demand  ?  His  wife,  that  should  be,  owed 
this  man  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  had  asked  him 
to  take  it  upon  himself — had  intreated  him  to  spare 
her  cousin  the  guilt  of  murder.  She  could  not 
know  how  he  longed  for  this  opportunity  of  proving 
himself  a  man — of  what  inestimable  value  any  phy- 
sical danger  to  be  encountered  was  to  him.  No ; 
but  she  might  have  known ;  and  since  he  had  not 
told  her,  he  was  bound  to  forget  it  himself  The 
true  courage  here  would  be  shown  in  refusing  the 
outward  proof  of  it.  The  recollection  of  Morti- 
mer's sneer  on  that  subject  might  rankle.  What 
then  ?     Should  he  become  a  real  coward  for  the 
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fear  of  the  name  ?  That  was  a  terrible  struggle — 
such  a  struggle  as  does  not  come  twice  in  a  life- 
time :  his  very  soul  seemed  rent  in  two  by  it.  It 
was  one  of  those  moments  when  the  downward  and 
upward  paths  in  life  suddenly  diverge — when  the 
good  and  bad  angel  me^t  to  try  issues ;  and  which- 
ever path  is  chosen — whichever  power  vanquishes 
— becomes  henceforth  the  predominant  one  through 
the  remainder  of  life.  Maurice  felt  it ;  and  as  he 
leaned  against  the  bed  on  which  he  was  sitting,  his 
countenance  was  blanched  by  an  agony  of  soul  that 
the  pert,  shallow  observers  who  surrounded  him 
might  pardonably  mistake  for  fear.  He  felt  as  if 
he  clung  to  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent, and  one  moment's  relaxation  of  his  grasp 
would  hurry  him  away  in  its  boiling  waves. 

He  did  not  relax  his  grasp — his  resolution  stood 
firm.  Some  vague  recollection  of  Mr.  Hayes's 
words  passed  through  his  mind.  "  That  very  step 
was  an  act  of  gross  cowardice."  Never  should  that 
mistake  recur — never  again  would  he  sacrifice  the 
name  to  the  thing.  He  rose  from  the  bed  on 
which  he  was  sitting,  and  looked  firmly  at  the 
contemptuous  faces  round  him,  and  his  voice  did 
not  tremble,  as  he  said — 

"The  facts  Captain  Grenville  has  stated  are 
perfectly  correct.     He  has  offered  me  every  insult 
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it  was  possible  to  offer,  and  I  have  refused  to  fight 
him.  You  must  draw  your  own  conclusions  from 
them.  I  offer  no  explanation :  the  words  of  such 
a  one  as  he  imagines  me  are  of  no  value  :  have  the 
goodness  to  let  me  pass." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory." 

MlLTOK. 

The  scene  between  the  two  captains  at  Estridge, 
did  not  increase  the  festivity  of  the  guests  assem- 
bled there.  However  good  a  story  might  be  made 
out  of  it  afterwards,  it  occasioned  very  little  mirth 
at  the  time.  The  thunder-storm  had  left  the  air 
heavy  and  oppressive,  and  every  one  was  anxious  to 
get  beyond  its  influence.  Most  of  the  guests  dis- 
covered some  pressing  engagement  shortly  after 
Maurice's  departure,  and  within  a  few  days  from 
that  time  the  house  was  cleared  of  all  but  its 
ordinary  occupants.  A  bitter  east  wind  which  set 
in  soon  after  this,  confined  Mortimer  entirely  to 
the  house,  and  gave  the  ladies  of  the  family  the  full 
benefit  of  his  society.     They  had  a  pleasant  time 
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of  it  !  Debarred  from  his  favourite  amusement, 
and  disappointed  of  his  greatest  wish,  he  seemed 
to  find  his  only  pleasure  in  annoying  every  one  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  ;  and  as  this  was  an  act 
in  which  he  especially  excelled,  the  inmates  of  the 
household  had,  during  the  next  few  weeks,  no  small 
opportunity  for  exercising  Christian  forbearance 
and  self-denial.  The  one  he  loved  most  was  no 
exception  to  this.  He  shewed  his  aflFection  for  her 
by  showering  upon  her  splendid  presents  she  did 
not  want,  and  keeping  her  with  him  for  days,  when 
her  mind  needed  solitude  and  her  body  needed 
fresh  air  and  exercise ;  but  any  signs  of  anxiety  for 
her  comfort  and  happiness  were  quite  wanting  in 
him.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  give  him  great 
satisfaction  to  watch  the  tears  which  his  bitter  re- 
proaches often  occasioned;  the  source  of  which, 
however,  he  only  half  understood.  Perhaps  at 
times  he  would  have  been  glad  to  rouse  one  of  those 
bursts  of  indignation  which  had  so  astonished  him 
on  his  first  arrival  at  home  ;  but  Eugenia  was  now 
too  miserable  to  be  angry.  She  felt  that  if  up  to 
that  time  she  had  resolved  to  bear  the  chain,  she 
must  have  broken  it  then. 

As  for  Lady  Amelia,  she  had  not  her  son's 
ingenuity  in  the  act  of  tormenting,  neither  did  she 
feel  the  same  conscious  gratification  from  its  results ; 
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but  she  rivalled  him  in  the  practice.  Her  temper 
was  not  sweetened  by  her  disappointment  about 
Maurice ;  for  she  persevered  in  believing  that  if  the 
scene  she  had  witnessed  between  the  two  was  not 
a  declaration,  it  might  have  been  one  if  her  daugh- 
ter had  been  a  little  more  encouraging.  Isabella 
had,  immediately  after  the  scene  in  the  field, 
explained  J;o  her  mother,  in  a  few  emphatic  words, 
that  Maurice  was  not  only  not  in  love  with  her,  but 
had  confessed  to  her  an  attachment  to  another 
person  ;  but  it  was  like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve 
to  try  to  make  her  mother  believe  this.  Indeed 
she  did  not  try ;  when  one  simple  statement  of  the 
fact  had  called  forth  her  old,  old  friend,  "  the  non- 
sense of  being  romantic  at  her  age,"  she  relapsed 
into  silence,  and  whenever  her  mother  again  ad- 
verted to  the  subject,  either  heard  her  without 
reply,  or  took  occasion  to  bring  forward  some  dif- 
ficulty arising  in  the  servants'  hall  which  required 
immediate  attention.  This  method  of  receiving 
Lady  Amelia's  harangues  was  beginning  to  have 
some  effect  in  shortening  them,  when  an  incident 
occurred  which  occasioned  a  fresh  burst  of  them. 

One  morning  when  the  post-bag  was  brought 
in,  Lady  Amelia  held  one  letter  in  her  hand  for 
some  time  longer  than  was  sufficient  to  ascertain 
that  it  was  addressed  to  Isabella,  and  passed  it  on 
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to  her  with  an  expression  of  peculiar  complacency. 
Her  daughter  received  it  in  silence,  and  immedi- 
ately put  it  in  her  pocket.  The  address  was  in 
Maurice's  handwriting,  and  the  expectations  it  had 
excited  were  evident.  Lady  Amelia's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  enquiring 
earnestness  that  brought  a  deep  flush  of  vexation  to 
her  face,  but  she  repressed  any  other  sign  of  it ;  and 
applied  herself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  boiling  of 
Mortimer's  egg.  Her  mother  had  the  grace  not 
to  press  her  to  read  her  letter  at  the  breakfast 
table,  and  she  escaped  immediately  afterwards  to 
read  it  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room.  How 
long  she  looked  at  the  address  —  at  Maurice's 
angular,  uncertain,  delicate  characters,  so  totally 
unlike  the  decided,  official-looking  A.  H,  Delamere 
in  the  corner !  What  deep  study  she  gave  to  the 
Delamere  crest  on  the  seal — how  it  recalled  Mau- 
rice to  her  mind !  She  remembered  how,  one 
day  at  Roehampton  he  had  taken  off  his  signet- 
ring  to  shew  one  of  the  children — how  Eugenia  had 
wanted  to  look  at  it,  and  how  he  had  put  it  on  the 
third  finger  of  her  left  hand,witha  look  thathadmade 
the  silent  observer  walk  quickly  out  of  the  room. 
As  she  recalled  it,  the  letter  lay  unnoticed  in  her 
lap,  forgotten  in  the  memories  it  had  called  up. 
But  the  time  was  past  when  those  memories  could 
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agitate  her  very  deeply,  and  it  was  more  a  dread  of 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  than  any  reminiscences 
about  the  writer,  which  prevented  her  breaking  the 
seal  at  once.  Suppose  he  had  tried  to  make  her 
the  medium  of  his  love  !  The  idea  was  absurd  ; 
she  knew  it,  even  as  she  shrunk  from  it.  If  he 
had  still  any  belief  that  his  love  was  not  hopeless, 
he  was  not  likely  to  confide  it  to  the  sister  of  his 
rival.  But  her  mind  was  so  distracted  by  the  dis- 
cordant wishes  and  fears  of  the  last  few  months, 
that  she  dreaded  unreal  dangers,  and  sat  looking  at 
Maurice's  common-place  note,  as  if  by  opening  it 
she  would  apply  a  spark  to  a  train  of  gunpowder, 
and  bracing  her  nerves  to  bear  the  explosion  which 
was  to  follow. 

In  that  nervous,  miserable  pause  when  no  evil 
seemed  impossible,  no  fear  unreasonable,  a  vague 
doubt  which  had  long  lain  concealed  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner of  her  mind  took  definite  shape,  stepped  forward 
into  the  light,  and  insisted  on  recognition.  She 
thought  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  and  of  her 
cousin, — how  well-suited  they  were  to  each  other, 
and  how  entirely  they  loved  each  other.  She  had 
seen  no  other  affection  so  absorbing — so  entirely 
mutual,  as  theirs  —  and  she  had  divided  them. 
A  dream  rose  before  her  of  their  home  such  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  she  remembered  that  it  was 
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her  doing — that  the  dream  was  never  to  he  trans- 
lated into  reality.  Could  it  have  been  right  ? 
When  two  people  loved  each  other,  was  any  consi- 
deration on  earth  sufficient  to  give  a  third  the 
right  to  interfere  between  them  ?  Was  love  so 
plentiful  in  the  world  that  she  had  done  right  to 
sjhII  this  pure  drop  of  it  on  the  sand  ?  Ought 
she  not  rather  to  have  let  it  take  its  course,  even  if 
it  had  cost  her  brother  his  life  ?  After  all,  was 
not  Eugenia  further  from  loving  him  now,  than 
she  had  ever  been  ? 

She  experienced  an  indescribable  relief  in  turning 
from  such  perplexities  as  these,  to  read  the  follow- 
ing quiet  common-place  communication : — 

"  Framleigh,  December  8th- 
"  My  dear  Miss  Grenville, 

"  You  will  be  surpris#d  at  my  troubling 
you  with  this  letter,  but  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  my 
doing  so  when  you  hear  the  cause.  When  starring 
in  your  house  I  very  carelessly  lost  a  letter  I  valued 
macfa.  It  was  the  last  I  ever  received  from  an 
intimate  friend,  and  was  written  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death.  I  brought  it  with  me  on  my  visit, 
by  mistake,  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  placed  it  in 
the  table  drawer  of  the  room  I  occupied  at  your 
house.     May  I  ask  you  to  ascertain  if  it  is  there. 
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and  send  it  me  if  that  should  be  the  case.  If  it  has 
been  found,  it  may  have  been  very  easily  destroyed 
as  mere  waste  paper ;  pray  do  not,  therefore,  ^ve 
yourself  any  trouble  in  the  matter,  beyond  looking 
in  the  drawer  in  which  I  suppose  it  to  be  left. 
This  trouble  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  giving 
you,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstance  I  have 
mentioned. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Grenvifle, 
"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  MAURtCE  King  Delamere." 

Isabella  heaved  a  long  sigh  of  relief  as  she  read  this. 
She  felt  very  gratefiil  to  Maurice  for  writing  a  let- 
ter which  would,  if  such  a  thing  was  possible,  upset 
her  mother's  theory  about  him,  and  also  for  making 
no  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  his  departure, 
which  might  well  have  prevented  his  searching  in 
table  drawers.  The  room  he  had  slept  in  during 
his  visit  had  been  thought  the  warmest  in  the  house, 
and  Grenville  had  accordingly  taken  up  his  quarters 
there,  when  the  cold  weather  set  in.  '  When  Isa- 
bella went  to  search  there,  she  found  him  lying  on 
the  sofa  smoking  a  cigar. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  was  his  courteous  greet- 
ing, as  she  entered. 

"  I  only  want  to  find  something  that  is  lost  in 
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this  room.  I  can  look  for  it  when  you  are  down- 
stairs." 

"What  is  it?" 

**  It  is  only  a  letter.     It  will  do  any  time." 

"  A  letter  from  whom  ?"  he  asked,  having  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  wishing  to  know  except 
her  evident  desire  not  to  teU  him. 

"  It  is  a  letter."  Could  she  say  the  name 
quietly,  indifferently,  after  every  thing  ?  Abelard 
and  the  wounded  partridge  rushed  into  her  mind 
— a  curious  pair,  asd  interrupted  her  information. 
She  took  refuge  in  a  bad  cough. 

"  You  really  pique  my  curiosity,"  said  he  sar- 
castically. "  Is  it  allowable  to  investigate  this 
mystery  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  who  the  letter  is  from,  for  I 
don't  know  myself.  It  is  a  letter  that  has  been 
left  here." 

"  Left  by  whom  ? — if  that  part  of  the  secret  may 
be  divulged  ?" 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  who  occupied  this 
room  last." 

He  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  to  laugh 
more  conveniently.  "  So  you  cannot  even  pro- 
nounce his  name. " 

"  If  either  of  us  ought  to  shrink  from  pronounc- 
ing the  name,  it  is  not  I,"  she  replied  with  spirit. 
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.  "  So  you  are  prevented  from  approaching  it  only 
by  delicacy  to  my  feelings,"  he  sneered.  "  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  a  grievous  blow  to  me  to  find  he  was 
not  to  be  my  brother." 

Isabella's  colour  rose,  and  she  made  no  answer. 
This  was  the  man  to  whom  she  had  bound  Eu- 
genia for  life — to  whom  she  had  sacrificed  Mau- 
rice's happiness — and  perhaps,  after  all,  in  vain. 
The  thought  was  not  cheering ;  she  looked  at 
Mortimer  as  she  had  never  looked  at  him  before. 
Something  in  her  gaze  revived  certain  uncomfort- 
able suspicions  which  had  clustered  round  Mau- 
rice's name,  in  the  mind  of  his  enemy — recalling 
Eugenia's  cold  reception  of  himself,  her  sudden 
vehemence  on  the  evening  of  Maurice's  arrival — 
her  total  change  since  his  absence,  and  stringing 
them  into  a  chain  of  thought  on  which  he  did 
not  love  to  dwell.  His  sister's  expression  brought 
this  upon  him  again ;  it  seemed  to  say,  "  You 
pretend  to  misunderstand  his  feelings  in  vain.  I 
see  it  so  plainly,  that  it  scarcely  gives  me  pain.'*  A 
sudden  impulse  came  over  him,  and  he  rose  to 
stop  her  departure,  exclaiming  "  Isabella,  you  shall 
tell  me  how  far  his  impudence  went  this  spring !" 

"  Mortimer,"  she  replied,  almost  solemnly,  '*  you 
have  heard  all  that  you  ever  will  hear  from  me  of 
that  matter — any  attempts  of  yours  to  make  me 
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tell  more  will  only  betray  your   own  feelings,  and 

gain  no  knowledge  of  hers." 

'   "  And  this  you  call  fulfilling  your  promise  ?" 

"  My  promise  has  not  been  too  little  considered 
by  me,  heaven  knows,"  she  said,  as  she  turned 
to  leave  the  room  ;  "  do  not  make  me  feel  that  I 
have  sacrificed  Eugenia's  happiness  to  fulfil  it." 

As  soon  as  she  had  withdrawn,  and  the  flush  of 
anger  which  her  last  words  had  occasioned,  had 
passed  away,  he  rose,  and  opened  successively 
every  drawer  in  the  room.  His  investigation  was 
rewarded  with  success.  In  one  comer  of  the 
drawer  of  the  writing-table,  lay  a  crumpled,  soiled, 
piece  of  paper,  which  he  soon  discovered  to 
be  addressed  to  Captain  Delamere.  He  had  no 
particular  curiosity  as  to  its  contents,  and  was 
carelessly  returning  it  to  the  drawer,  when,  as  a 
fold  fell  open,  the  signature  caught  his  eye,  and 
roused — to  judge  from  his  expression — some  such 
strong  emotion  as  that  cold,  hard  heart,  had 
scarcely  known.  Whatever  was  its  nature — re- 
morse, shame,  or  rage — it  passed  as  quickly  as  his 
anger  with  his  sister  had  done,  as  he  read  the 
following  lines : — 
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"Oyarzun,  Sept.  14,  1813. 
"DearM. 

"  The  surgeons  think  more  seriously  of 
my  wound  than  they  did  at  first.  I  have  never 
doubted  how  this  must  end,  so  'tis  no  shock  to  me. 
I  have  been  writing  to  prepare  them  all  at  home, 
and  now  must  send  you  a  few  lines.  I  could  say 
much,  but  you  know  I  never  could  write  things  at 
the  best  of  times,  and  now  I  have  not  even  the 
strength.  You  know  what  I  most  wish  to  say,  I 
have  said  it  often  before,  but  '  they  speak  the 
truth,  that  speak  their  words  in  pain,'  and  per- 
haps my  words  may  go  further  now,  as  they  are  to 
be  so  few.  I  know  how  you  will  brood  over  that 
momentary  start  of  yours,  in  your  morbid,  ana- 
tomical sort  of  manner,  till  you  magnify  it  into  a 
terrible  disgrace.  I  wish  you  would  tell  somebody 
— I  don't  say  publish  it  generally,  because  I  know 
•there  are  those  in  the  army  who  would  make  a 
malicious  use  of  it — but  I  wish  you  would  speak 
of  it  to  some  man  of  common  sense,  you  would 
soon  see  how  little  he  would  think  of  it.  Couldn't 
you  tell  my  father?  At  all  events,  61d  fellow, 
don't  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  in  lamenting  five 
minutes  of  it.  I'll  tell  you  the  worst  I  think  of  it ; 
it  was  a  sign  you  ought  not  to  have  entered  the 
service,  but  the  way  you  behaved  at  Salamanca 
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quite  wiped  out  the  disgrace,  such  as  it  was.  I 
wish  I  could  see  you ;  this  all  seems  so  flat,  and 
it  tires  me  so  confoundedly  to  write.  What  can't 
be  cured  must  be  endured,  but  I  wish  1  could  get 
well,  or  at  least  enough  so  to  die  in  action.  Lying 
here  with  nothing  to  do,  it  seems  so  hard  to  die, 
and  I  think  of  the  dear  old  place  at  home,  till  I 
get  quite  spooney  sometimes, — if  I  could  have  just 
have  got  home  to  lay  my  bones  in  that  quiet  corner 
under  the  yew-tree.  I  know  who  will  feel  this  worst, 
next  to  my  mother — not  my  sisters  and  brothers 
— dear  good  souls  as  they  are,  they  have  plenty  left 
to  them  ;  but  I  think  the  world  has  not  been  quite 
so  fond  of  you  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  you'll 
miss  the  one  person  who  did  you  justice.  I  wish  I 
could  say  something  wise  to  comfort  you,  but  you 
know  that's  not  my  line.  I  don't  even  know 
whether  you  are  as  sure  as  I  am,  that  we  shall  meet . 
again.     Good  bye,  dear  old  fellow, 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"W.J.  Hates." 

Mortimer  read  these  lines  twice  or  thrice ;  it 
was  not  easy  to  guess,  from  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  the  feelings  which  they  awakened  ; 
but  feelings  there  were.  Perhaps,  if  one  movement 
of  his  hand  would  have  restored  the  writer  to  life,  he 
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might  have  made  it.  Perhaps  he  repented  his  own 
share  in  causing  his  death — perhaps  he  had  no 
share  to  repent.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  chief 
result  of  the  letter,  as  of  everything  else  with  him, 
was  rather  to  set  the  head  to  work  than  touch  the 
heart ;  and  as  he  dropped  the  letter  on  to  the  fire, 
and  watched  the  ashes  flutter  up  the  chimney,  he 
looked  rather  like  a  man  who  has  just  seen  a  curious 
guess  corroborated,  than  one  who  has  just  read  the 
last  words  of  a  man  he  had  hated,  and  to  whom, 
in  past  years,  he  had  given  such  good  cause  to  hate 
himself. 

Isabella's  search  was  a  very  persevering  one ; 
she  did  not  give  it  up  for  several  days.  The 
housemaids  would  have  bestowed  very  hearty  exe- 
crations on  Maurice  if  they  had  known  that  they 
had  to  thank  him  for  the  ceaseless  queries  as  to 
the  missing  document  which  troubled  their  peace 
of  mind  for  the  next  few  days.  It  might,  per- 
haps, Have  given  them  some  consolation  to  know 
what  the  enquirer  herself  had  to  suffer  from  the 
letter  which  occasioned  this  desperate  search. 
First,  she  had  to  convince  her  mother  that  it  was 
not  an  offer  of  marriage ;  for  that,  indeed,  the  simple 
perusal  of  the  document  sufficed,  even  for  so 
highly  imaginative  a  person  as  Lady  Amelia.     But 
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that  it  might  not  have  been  an  offer  of  the  writer's 
hand,  was  a  position  which  Isabella  did  not  even 
attempt  to  establish ;  she  heard  her  mother  in 
silence,  and  such  apparent  indifference,  that  Lady 
Amelia  grew  quite  pathetic  on  the  disrespect  and 
want  of  attention  with  which  her  children  treated 
her. 

The  worst  pain  Isabella  suffered  from  that  letter 
was  having  to  answer  it.  If  Maurice  could  have 
known  what  she  endured  in  writing  the  few  lines 
which  expressed  her  regret  at  the  uselessness  of 
her  search,  not  all  his  great  wish  to  possess  that 
letter  again  would  have  induced  him  to  ask  her  to 
look  for  it.  How  many  sheets  of  paper  had  been 
discarded  before  that  was  folded  up  which  arrived 
at  Framleigh  ; — some  because  they  bore  too  strong 
expressions  of  regret — some  because  my  dear  sir 
was  too  formal — one  because  an  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse had  come  over  her  when  she  took  up  the 
pen,  and  she  had  covered  three  sheets  with  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  entreaties  that  the  past 
might  be  forgotten,  which  would — she  knew  it  as 
she  wrote  them — be  tossed  into  the  fire  the  mo- 
ment they  were  finished.  And  so  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  few  lines  in  which  she  expressed  her 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  fulfil  the  only  request  of 
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the  man  she  loved, — in  which  she  took  leave  of 
him,  as  she  thought,  for  ever,  were  cold,  and  formal, 
and  dry,  almost  beyond  what  the  acquaintance 
allowed  of. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*'  And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  thro'  ail] 
Her  soothing  words  'twas  plain 
She  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own 
Still  haunting  in  her  brain," 

COLEBTDGE. 

Meantime  the  winter  advanced  and  the  wedding- 
day  drew  near.  Isabella  watched  the  preparations 
for  it  with  such  feelings  as  the  traveller  at  the  Pole 
may  see  the  sun  sink  beneath  the  horizon,  doubt- 
ing whether  when  it  rises  again  after  the  long 
arctic  night^^it  may  not  shine  upon  his  frozen 
corpse.  She  watched  the  shortening  daylight,  the 
disappearance  of  the  few  last  brown  leaves  from 
the  branches  of  the  few  last  flowers  from  the 
garden,  with  an  inward  shudder.     Yes,  she  shud- 
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dered  when  she  thought  of  the  months  she  must 
spend  in  that  dreary  house  alone  with  her  mother. 
Alone — oh,  how  utterly  alone  !  How  should  she 
bear  the  long  solitude  that  was  opening  on  her 
now,  till  it  was  ended  by  death  ? 

Any  one  who  had  watched  her  brother's  beha- 
viour to  her  would  have  thought  his  absence  could 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  evil  by  her.  But 
they  would  have  been  mistaken.  She  loved  Mor- 
timer ;  he  was,  as  Eugenia  had  said,  her  idol,  and 
of  late  her  untiring  affection  had  wakened  some- 
thing like  kindliness  in  his  heart  towards  her.  It 
was  not  a  feeling  that  would  have  prevented  his  eat- 
ing a  very  good  dinner,  for  instance,  on  the  day  she 
had  died,  or  that  would  have  led  him  to  take  any 
great  trouble  to  give  her  pleasure,  but  it  was  some- 
thing as  near  affection  as  he  was  capable  of  feeling. 
He  would  have  been  scarcely  human  if  he  had 
not  felt  something  of  the  sort  towards  her  who 
watched  him  so  tendedy,  so  unweariedly,  who  con- 
stantly exerted  herself  to  make  the  long  hours  of 
his  confinement  to  the  house  pass  less  heavily,  to 
dispel  the  languor  and  depression  occasioned  by  his 
complaint,  who  bore  his  irritability  without  queru- 
lousness,  who  was  never  impatient,  or  cross,  or  en- 
nuied,  or  absorbed  in  her  own  concerns.  He  did 
not  know  that  she  often  went  out  from  a  game  at 
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backgammon  or  ecarte  with  him  to  vent  the  an- 
guish of  her  heart  in  bitter  tears, — that  she  exerted 
herself  to  amuse  him,  while  her  eyelids  were  still 
burning  and  smarting  from  the  passionate  flood  ; 
but  he  guessed  that  her  future  life  was  not  a  very 
cheerful  prospect  to  look  forward  to,  and  did  occa- 
sionally wonder  that  she  had  so  much  thought,  and 
attention,  and  cheerfulness  to  spare  for  him  and 
Eugenia. 

And  Eugenia — that  was  the  worst  thing  to  look 
forward  to — the  loss  of  Eugenia  !  No  mother  ever 
loved  a  child  more  tenderly  than  Isabella  her  cousin  ; 
and  of  late,  no  mother  had  ever  received  more 
loving  attention  from  her  daughter  than  Eugenia 
paid  her.  She  was  the  one  bright  sunny  being 
who  had  lighted  up  Isabella's  life  ;  and  now  that  she 
was  growing  all  that  her  cousin's  fond  heart  had 
wished  to  see  her, — now  that  the  love  so  long  felt 
by  one,  had  become  mutual, — they  must  be  sepa- 
rated. The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  go  to 
Madeira  immediately  after  the  wedding,  they  would 
probably  spend  the  chief  part  of  their  lives  on  the 
continent ;  and  Isabella  knevv  that  the  letter  inter- 
course, which  was  all  she  could  look  forward  to,  would 
soon  dwindle  away  to  a  mere  formality.  Eugenia 
was  young  and  impressible,  a  full,  rich  life  was 
opening  on  her,  and  though  the  affection  between 
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her  and  her  cousin  was  now  pretty  equal,  she  knew 
it  would  remain  alive  in  her  own  heart  long  after 
it  had  died  out  of  the  ver}'  memory  of  the  courted, 
beautiful,  prosperous  young  wife. 

The  two  cousins  had,  however,  little  comfort  in 
each  other's  society  at  this  time.  Too  much  was 
felt  in  common,  too  little  could  be  communi- 
cated, for  them  to  feel  otherwise  than  constrained 
when  alone  together.  They  avoided  tete-a-t^tes  by 
tacit  consent,  so  much  that  Isabella  was  surprised 
one  night  when  they  went  up  to  bed  together,  to 
find  herself  pulled  into  Eugenia's  room,  when  sht; 
wished  her  good  night,  and  obliged  to  sit  down. 
She  was  in  a  nervous  tremor  immediately;  the 
possibility  of  her  being  employed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  engagement,  occurred  to  her  at  once,  and  gave 
her  a  feeling  of  terror  she  could  hardly  conceal. 
She  was  kept  in  suspense  some  time,  as  her  com- 
panion did  not  seem  inclined  to  speak,  but  sat 
leaning  against  her,  so  that  she  could  not  withdraw, 
To  her  immediate  relief,  when  Eugenia  did  speak, 
it  was  only  to  remark  how  Httle  the  windows  kept 
out  the  East  wind. 

"  You  will  feel  it  but  for  a  very  little  time 
longer,"  she  replied  with  forced  liveliness.  "  You 
and  Mortimer  will  be  flying  after  the  summer  all 
the  year  round,  I  expect,  like  a  pair  of  swallows." 
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"  And  vou  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  cold-blooded  animal." 

"  Are  you  f* 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  leave  this  dismal  jail, 
as  he  calls  it,  for  any  of  the  Italian  villas,  where 
you  and  he  will  probably  spend  the  chief  part  of 
yoiu"  lives." 

"  Then  we  shall  not  see  much  of  each  other, 
henceforward,  Bell  ?" 

"  No,  dearest,  I  am  afraid  not  much." 

"  Oh,  Isabella,  what  shall  you  do  without  me  ?'* 

"  You  vain  child  !  People  generally  leave  that 
for  their  friends  to  say." 

"  Because,  generally,  they  have  not  friends  who 
never  think  about  themselves  when  there  is  anybody 
else  to  think  about." 

"  I  envy  your  going  to  Madeira.  Jane  wrote 
home  such  exquisite  descriptions  of  it." 

"  Do  you  think  Mortimer  remembers  about  her 
death,  Isabella  ?" 

"  Oh  my  dearest,  do  not  take  such  dreadful 
fears  into  your  head.  He  has  merely  had  threaten- 
ings.  He  will  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  himself, 
of  course,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  his  present 
state  why  he  should  not  live  to  be  old." 

"A  sudden  shock  was  what  would  be  most 
dangerous  to  him,  I  think  Dr. said?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  Isabella,  uneasily,  "  a  shock  of  any 

kind.     Dr. only  said  that  as  a  reason  for  not 

alarming  him  about  his  own  state." 

"  Jane's  was  a  very  happy  death,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  It  was  very  peaceful." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Eugenia  said, 
"  Isabella,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  how  lonely  you 
wiU  be." 

"  Don't  think  about  it,  then." 

"  I  can't  help  it." 

"  Think  of  something  else.  Think  how  your 
letters  will  amuse  me.  You  must  write  me  long 
descriptions  of  Rome  and  Naples." 

Eugenia  only  answered  with  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience. 

"  I  look  forward  to  a  shorter  season  in  London, 
which  will  be  no  small  comfort  to  me  in  your 
absence,  besides — " 

"  Don't  let  us  waste  our  short  time  together  with 
talking  such  tiresome,  hypocritical,  nonsense  !" 

"  It  is  something  new  for  you  to  be  taking  up 
the  cause  of  sense." 

"  Nobody  wants  dreary  nonsense.     That  kind  of 
speech  about  Naples  and  Rome  deceives  neither  me  • 
nor   yourself,    and   there   is    no    one  else    to  be 
deceived.     Don't  let  us  tell  unnecessary  falsehoods 
— 'tis  too  hard  work  to  be  thrown  away." 
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"  Useless  truths  are  almost  as  bad.  It  is  tru  e 
I  shall  be  very  dull  when  you  are  gone,  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  There,  now  let  us  talk  of  something 
else." 

Eugenia  made  no  answer,  and  sat  looking  into 
the  fire  in  silence.  Isabella  made  an  effort  to 
escape,  but  her  cousin  would  not  slacken  her  grasp 
upon  her  arm. 

"  I  am  so  fond  of  this  room,"  she  began  at  last, 
abruptly.  "  Everything  in  it  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing pleasant — except  all  these  horrid  new  things, 
which  I  should  like  to  put  upon  that  fire." 

"  That  would  be  gratifying  to  Mortimer." 

"  Every  old  thing  in  the  room  has  a  httle  string 
of  recollections  hung  on  to  it.  That  old  school- 
room piano — I  fancy  I  see  your  sisters  sitting  by 
it  when  I  look  ;  and  that  prim  governess  of  theirs 
beating  time  with  her  scissors.  I  used  to  delight 
in  sitting  in  the  room  while  Caroline  was  having 
her  music  lesson." 

*•  Yes,  she  sang  beautifully." 

'*  How  fond  your  father  was  of  her.  That  high 
chair  does  so  remind  me  of  him.  It  was  the  first 
thing  that  1  remember  of  him,  and  it  was  so  like 
everything  afterwards.  I  had  climbed  up  to  stand 
upon  it,  to  get  something  oflf  the  mantel-piece,  and 
I  fell  backwards,  and  set  up  such  a  dreadful  howl. 
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How  he  did  come  rushing  in,  and  oh  how  carefully 
he  picked  me  up,  and  carried  me  upstairs  in  his 
arms.     Oh  !  Bell,  he  was  so  very  kind." 

"  He  was  very  fond  of  children." 

"  And  once  I  remember — what  an  exacting,  sel- 
fish, little  creature  I  was — the  first  time  I  slept  in 
a  room  by  myself,  and  was  so  frightened  at  being 
alone  in  the  dark,  I  would  not  let  him  go  away, 
and  there  he  sat  telling  me  stories,  till  it  was  quite 
late.  Aunt  Amelia  was  so  vexed  when  she  found 
him  out.  Some  grand  people  were  there,  and  she 
could  not  think  what  had  become  of  him ;"  and 
she  laughed  with  a  sort  of  mournful  merriment,  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible. 

Isabella  could  not  laugh,  could  not  smile.  The 
contrast  between  her  life  as  it  was,  and  as  it  would 
have  been  if  her  father  had  lived,  occurred  to  her 
too  forcibly,  to  allow  any  mirthful  thought  to  touch 
her.  Then,  contented,  full,  peaceful ;  now,  empty, 
tedious,  unmeaning.  The  same  plant  transplanted 
from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  a  wall  could 
not  present  a  more  different  aspect  of  life  than  hers, 
since  she  had  been  deprived  of  the  sunshine  of 
his  affection.  Whilst  he  had  Hved,  there  would 
have  been  no  dreary  blank  —  no  recoil  of  the 
spirit  from  the  routine  of  every  day — no  sick- 
ening yearning  for  the  end.     Then,  even  her  mor- 
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bid  diffidence  could  not  have  persuaded  her  that 
she  was  superfluous  in  the  world  ;  then  she  would 
never  have  wanted  the  blessed  assurance  that  her 
mere  presence  could  give  pleasure ;  that  every  day 
would  bring  her  fresh  opportunities  for  the  services 
which  she  delighted  to  give,  and  another  person 
delighted  to  receive.  Twenty  Maurices  might 
have  appeared  upon  the  scene  without  troubling 
her  peace  of  mind,  while  her  father  lived  to  be 
loved,  and  taken  care  of.  She  would  never  receive 
the  kind  of  support  from  him,  it  is  true,  which 
most  parents  give  their  children.  The  intercourse 
between  them  would  have  been  more  of  equal,  mu- 
tual affection,  than  of  respect  on  the  one  hand,  and 
authority  on  the  other ;  for  Mr.  GrenvUle  was  not 
without  something  of  the  same  weakness  which  cha- 
racterised the  man  she  loved — perhaps,  some  of  her 
love  for  Maurice  was  owing  to  this  resemblance. 
He  too  had  been  rather  weak,  rather  cowardly — a 
henpecked  husband,  an  over-indulgent  father,  a  per- 
sonage who  might  have  been  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  a  few,  and  with  reverence  by  none. 
This  Isabella  knew ;  but  his  faults  were  no  faults 
in  her  eyes.  She  thought  of  his  unselfishness, 
his  warm,  tender  affection,  and  felt  that  such  as 
he  was,  the  office  of  cheering  his  declining  years 
would  have  made  her  life,  not  exactly  happy  per- 
haps, but  perfectly  peaceful  and  satisfactory. 
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So  she  thought,  as  it  was  not  to  be  so.  Per- 
haps such  a  contrast  as  this  is  always  exaggerated 
by  those  who  have  experienced  the  shady  side  of 
it.  Perhaps,  if  the  poor  sickly  plant  could  be 
transferred  to  the  south  side  of  the  wall,  it  would 
find  that  clouds  hid  the  beloved  sunshine  quite  as 
completely  as  the  wall  had  done,  and  would 
still  stretch  its  pale  leaves  in  vain  towards  the 
hidden  rays.  As  nature  attains  the  same  result 
by  different  means,  as  it  is  said  the  period  of 
repose  which  she  needs  is  obtained  by  cold  here, 
and  by  heat  in  the  tropics,  so  in  the  moral  world, 
evils,  which  it  seems  the  stroke  of  death  alone 
could  have  power  to  effect,  may  be  brought  about 
quite  as  certainly  by  the  touches  of  life,  and  small 
misunderstandings  may  separate  a  parent  and 
child  as  effectually  as  the  removal  of  one  of  them 
from  this  world  ;  or  rather  more  effectually,  for 
the  tender  recollections  which 

"Spring  the  unbidden  violets  from  the  sod," 
that  holds  all  that  was  earthly  of  a  beloved  one, 
wither  and  die  beneath  the  cold  blast  of  small  un- 
kindness,  such  as  may  co-exist  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  love.  The  affection  on  which  Death 
would  set  an  inviolable  seal,  is  not  proof  against 
some  dissolving  power  in  the  trivial  intercourse  of 
every-day  life. 
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But  Death  had  set  its  seal  on  Isabella's  love  for 
her  father,  and  she  could  only  think  "If  he  were 
here !"  If  she  could  look  forward  to  his  smile,  his 
kiss,  when  she  had  lost  Eugenia  !  If  she  could 
ever  hear  such  a  loving  '  Isabella'  when  she  must 
hear  it  from  Eugenia's  lips  no  more." 

In  the  long  pause  that  followed  the  last  speech, 
these  thoughts  lay  on  her  heart  with  an  icy,  numb- 
ing weight.  It  seemed  scarcely  to  beat  beneath 
their  oppression ;  it  would  not  warm  to  any  re- 
sponse to  Eugenia's  fond  embrace.  All  this  time 
her  head  had  been  leaning  against  her  cousin's 
arm,  and  from  time  to  time,  a  kiss  was  pressed 
upon  the  fingers  whose  rigid  grasp  on  the  back  of 
a  chair  never  slackened  beneath  her  caress.  Isa- 
bella stood,  as  she  felt,  like  a  stone  image,  and  when 
Eugenia  glanced  timidly  up  in  her  face,  she  saw 
an  expression  that  drove  back  all  the  fond  words 
which  rose  to  her  lips,  as  one  puts  aside  the  useless 
glass  of  water  from  the  lips  of  a  person  in  a  swoon. 

Isabella  roused  herself  at  last  out  of  her  mental 
swoon,  so  far  as  to  remark,  with  a  deep  sigh,  that 
"  Mortimer  would  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  if  they 
sat  up  talking  all  night."  Eugenia  half  smiled 
at  the  inappropriateness  of  the  remark.  They 
had  sate  silent  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
tears  followed  the   smile  very   rapidly,       Isabella 
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felt  them  wetting  her  sleeve,  and  envied  the  grief 
that  could  thus  express  itself.  She  told  her 
mechanically,  "  not  to  cry,"  as  if  she  had  been  a 
child,  but  she  longed  for  the  relief  herself. 

"  Oh,  don't  go,  dear  Bell.  Stay  a  little  with  me 
to-night.   We  shall  so  soon  be  separated — so  soon !" 

"  Not  for  another  month,"  replied  Isabella,  ab- 
sently. 

But  Eugenia  only  repeated  "  so  soon,"  and  held 
her  tighter. 

"  And  now,  when  I  am  only  just  beginning  to 
know  you — to  see  what  you  are — to  see  what  a 
selfish  creature  1  have  been  to  you — now  I  must 
go  !  If  I  could  only  remember,  when  I  am  gone, 
that  I  had  done  all  I  could  to  make  you  happy — 
if  I  had  not  some. days  this  spring  to  remember. 
Isabella,  Isabella,  nothing  in  this  world  will  take 
those  thorns  out  of  my  heart !" 

"  Nothing  but  time." 

"  Don't  speak  so  !  Don't  be  so  icily  cold,  when 
I  am  so  unhappy.  Don't  let  my  last. recollection 
— I  mean  so  near  the  end — do  say  yo'ii  forgive 
me."     Her  sobs  choked  her. 

The  sight  of  that  violent  agitation  roused  Isabella 
from  her  torpor  of  soul.  She  struggled  to  shake  off 
the  weight  of  ice  for  one  moment,  to  speak,  as 
beneath  that  crushing  pressure  she  could  not.  And 
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though  she  only  half  succeeded — though  the  warm 
love  in  her  heart  could  not  well  up  through  the 
ice,  and  the  cold  breath  of  despair  was  felt  in  her 
words,  she  was  thankful  through  all  her  after-life 
that  she  had  made  the  effort,  and  that  before  her 
path  and  her  cousin's  finally  diverged,  they  had 
approached  each  other  more  closely  than  ever  before. 

"  Eugenia,"  she  said,  speaking  slowly,  and  with 
effort,  "  I  am  not  going  to  teU  you  there  is  nothing 
to  forgive  ;  for  I  know  I  should  not  say  it  if  I 
were  a  third  person,  and  it  would  be  very  extraor- 
dinary if  it  were  so,  considering  everything — but 
you  know  it  has  long  since  been  forgiven,  and  I 
think  you  have  dwelt  enough  on  it.  Look  for- 
ward, and  forget  what  is  past !" 

"  But  I  cannot  look  forward  to  making  any 
reparation  to  you,  for  all  I  owe  you !" 

"  No,  you  cannot.  It  is  always  so.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  pay  our  debts  in  that  way.  But 
remember,  when  you  think  of  aU  those  things, 
that  I  am  not  dwelling  on  them  in  that  way, 
that  /  have  forgotten  them.  You  are  suffering 
from  them  still,  but  /  am  not  suffering  from  them 
any  more  than  if  they  had  never  been.  And 
gradually  that  thought  will  drive  away  those  pain- 
ful recollections." 

"  But  it  is  not  only  for  myself,  but  you,  who 
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deserved  so  much  happiness,  have  had  none !  And 
now,  less  than  ever." 

"  There  has  been  very  little  happiness  in  much 
better  lives  than  mine.  Remember  what  St. 
James  says,  *  Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which 
endure.'  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  quite  join 
in  them.  Sometimes  I  am  more  inclined  to  count 
those  happy  who  have  nothing  to  endure ;  but  he 
must  be  right,  and  I  must  be  wrong.  And  life  is 
very  short ;  at  least  I  suppose  it  will  seem  so  when 
it  is  done,  and  then  it  will  not  much  matter." 

"  I  cannot  bear  that  idea,"  cried  Eugenia,  with 
emphasis.  "  I  cannot  endure  to  think  of  life 
as  a  mere  prelude  — It  must  be  something  in 
itself." 

Isabella  started — the  words  were  so  unlike  the 
thoughtless  child  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering her  cousin.  Of  whom  did  they  i-emind 
her?  Who  had  tinged  her  cousin's  thoughts  with 
that  abstract  tone,  so  alien  to  their  nature  ? 

"  It  is  a  natural  feeling,  dear  child,  keep  it  as 
long  as  you  can.  Some  people  keep  it  till  the  end 
— some  people  lose  it  very  early.  I  don't  know 
which  is  true.  I  suppose  the  difference  lies  in  the 
instrument ;  some  people  are  brought  into  time 
sooner  than  others,  and  so  ready  for  something 
beside  the  prelude.     Perhaps  this  life  is  not  quite 
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the  beginning.  Perhaps  some  of  us  have  done 
some  wrong  before,  and  when  we  wake  up  after 
death  we  sheill  see  our  previous  life,  and  understand 
why  there  was  so  much  to  expiate,  and  why  we  all 
began  from  such  unequal  ground.  Good-night, 
my  darling." 

Eugenia  glanced  up  at  her  cousin's  face  in  silence 
for  one  moment — the  expression  of  despair  had 
yielded  to  one  of  deep  repose, — not  happy  repose, 
but  the  calm  of  a  spirit  at  one  with  itself.  She 
kissed  her  hand  again,  for  the  last  time,  and  re- 
leased her  from  her  grasp. 

"  Then  say,  once  more,  that  you  forgive  me,  and 
that  when  I  am  gone  you  will  forget  all  my  old 
selfishness,  and  only  remember  how  I  love  you 
now  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;"  and  though 
she  was  only  answered  with  an  earnest  "  I  will,  " 
she  was  satisfied. 

"  Stop  one  moment,"  said  she,  as  her  cousin 
turned  to  go.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
this  shawl?" 

"  I  brought  it  up  to  give  old  Margaret  when  she 
comes  to-morrow." 

"  Give  it  me,  and  take  this  for  Margaret." 

"  What  an  odd  whim  of  yours !  that  is  much 
too  good." 

"  No  it  isn't ;  let  me  have  my  own  way." 
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"  Very  well ;  good  night." 

But  she  thought  she  never  should  have  escaped 
from  the  long  close  emhrace  in  which  she  was  held  ; 
even  when  she  had  turned  away  and  reached  the 
door,  Eugenia  followed  her  and  sobbed  out  another 
good-night  upon  her  neck.  When  she  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  passage  in  which  was  her  cousin's 
room,  she  looked  back  and  saw  her  still  standing 
in  the  attitude  in  which  she  had  left  her.  The 
light  raised  above  her  head — her  slender  figure 
thrown  a  little  backwards — the  shawl  hanging 
upon  her  other  arm — her  hair  loosed  from  its 
folds,  hanging  in  thick  masses  about  her  shoulders, 
and  half  concealing  the  downcast  face.  Thus  she 
appeared  when  Isabella,  turning  an  angle  of  the 
passage,  lost  sight  of  her — thus  remained  imaged 
in  her  memory  for  many  a  long  year. 

It  was  not  until  some  slight  noise  in  the  house 
startled  Eugenia,  that  she  returned  to  her  own 
room.  Then  taking  off  the  finery  in  which  she 
had  arrayed  herself  to  please  Mortimer's  fastidious 
eye,  she  put  on  an  old  stuff  gown,  and  heaped 
more  wood  upon  the  fire,  which  already  burnt 
brightly.  She  then  opened  a  cabinet  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  took  out  a  bundle  of  old  letters, 
which  she  read  and  destroyed  one  by  one.  A  few 
were  reserved  from  the  fiery  doom  ;-. — these  mostly 
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began  with — "  My  dear  little  Jenny,"  and  ended 
"  Your  affectionate  Uncle."     They   were  laid  on 
one   side,   and  tied  up  with  ribbon.       Two  old- 
fashioned  miniatures  were  laid  upon  them  ;  one  of 
a  young  girl  of  about  her  own  age,  and  much  like 
her  in  appearance.     The  same  oval  face —  rather 
aquiline  nose  and  full  lips — the  same  brilliant  car- 
nation on  the  cheek,  and  rich  warm  auburn  hair. 
But  the  features  were  rounder,  less  sharply  cut,  and 
the  expression  was  that  of  a  simpler,  slighter  nature 
than  Eugenia's.     The  tire  of  her  character  could 
not  have  been   derived  from   the  Grenville  blood. 
The  other  miniature  was  that   of  a  young  man, 
whose  strong  resemblance  to  the  other  face  indi- 
cated  a  near  relationship  in  the  originals.     The 
resemblance  was  not  confined  to  the  mere  features. 
The  same  easy,  indolent,  weak  nature  was  apparent 
in  the  portraits  both   (jf  the  brother  and  sister, — 
the  consequences  of  which  had,  more  or  less,  embit- 
tered the  lives  of  each.     One  had  died  in  penury 
and  misery — young,  but  weary  of  life.     The  other 
was  the  father  of  Mortimer — it  was  saying  enough 
to  say  so.  Why  must  these  sins — weakness,  indul- 
gence, cowardice — so  little  criminal  as  they  seem, 
bear,  and  cause  others  to  bear,  suffering  which  ap- 
pears the  fit  penalty  for  so  much  deeper  sins  ? 
Eugenia  gazed  long  on  the  face  of  her  uncle,  till 
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it  was  hidden  from  her  by  fast  falling  tears.  The 
two  miniatures,  the  bundle  of  letters,  and  a  few 
other  treasures  of  no  intrinsic  value,  were  put  to- 
gether— an  old-fashioned  gentleman's  seal-ring,  a 
pearl  brooch,  and  one  or  two  untidy-looking  books, 
among  which  was  a  little  copy  of  Milton,  with  a 
piece  of  paper  folded  inside,  on  which  four  lines 
had  been  written — oh,  how  long  ago  it  seemed  now  ! 
Why  should  she  disturb  those  few  articles  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  they  had  so  long  slept  ?  The 
room,  large  as  it  was,  was  crowded  with  orna- 
ments, the  least  of  which  would  have  out- valued 
the  whole  contents  of  the  oak  cabinet.  The  book- 
shelves were  resplendent  with  volumes  in  gilding 
and  morocco,  as  convenient  in  size,  as  valuable  in 
matter,  as  the  little  library  she  had  selected  ;  yet 
she  left  them  untouched  in  their  ornamented 
shelves,  and  wrapped  up  the  little  dog-eared 
volumes  with  the  greatest  care.  A  few  articles  of 
dress  were  added  to  the  little  bundle,  which,  when 
completed,  presented  no  very  formidable  appear- 
ance. She  then  seated  herself  at  her  desk,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand  wrote  the  following  lines  : 

"  Isabella, — Dearest,  kindest,  best — you  who 
have  forgiven  so  much,  will  you  forgive  this  too  ? 
1  scarcely  venture  to  hope,  for  what  you  have  for- 
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given  has  been  against  yourself,  but  how  will  you 
forgive    my   leaving    Mortimer  ?      But,    dearest 
cousin,  think   how  I  have  tried,  think  how  I  have 
persevered  in  it — it  is  nearly  six  months  now  that 
I  have  gone  on  with  it,  and  every  day  has  con- 
vinced me  more  and  more  that  it  was  impossible. 
1    don't   mean   impossible  only   because  it  would 
make  me  miserable.     I  would  bear  that,  as  a  most 
just  punishment,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  his 
sake — for  the  truth's   sake.     I  do  love  him  in  a 
sort  of  way,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  but  I  cannot 
think  it  right  to  marry  a  person  I  do  not  in  the 
very  least  respect.     You   do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened in  his  room,  on  the  day  he  went.     I  heard 
everything  from    my   own — every    word, — and    I 
could  not  marry  the  man  who  said  what  I  heard. 
Not  because  there  was  anything  so  very  wrong  in 
it,  and  not  because  I  loved  him — but  it  was  the 
sort  of  thing  I  could  never  get  over.     I  am  not  the 
sort  of  person  to  make  him   better,  and  I   don't 
think  anybody  ought   to  marry  with  that  object. 
This  seemed  to  me  the  only  step  I  could  take.     I 
don't  think  you  can  possibly  imagine  what  I  feel 
when  I  think  I  am  going  away,  leaving  you  to  bear 
everything, — leaving  it  all  to  be  visited  on  you  ! 
I  have  thought  so  long  if  it  could  be  done  no  other 
way,  if  I  could  not  spare  you,  who  have  done  no- 
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thing  wrong  ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  possible. 
How  could  I  have  stayed  on  in  his  house — oh. 
Isabella,  could  you  have  done  it?  I  should  have 
gone  mad  if  I  had  stayed.  I  shall  go  to  Aunt  Jane, 
she  will  receive  me  for  a  little ;  afterwards  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do,  but  I  shall  never  come  back. 
Mortimer  must  not  follow  me.  If  he  does — I  know 
he  does  not  care  about — about  my  real  happiness, 
there  is  no  use  telling  him  that  I  believe  it  might 
turn  my  head,  but  do  tell  him  so.  Ask  him,  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  pity  in  his  heart,  to  spare  me  that  ? 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it  would  drive  me  mad 
to  have  to  see  one  of  his  passions.  And  you  will  have 
to  see  it,  to  bear  it.  What  is  the  use  of  writing  all 
this  ?  nothing  will  soften  what  you  will  have  to  go 
through.  Give  Aunt  Amelia  my  grateful  love,  it 
is  no  use  saying  anything  to  her.  Oh,  Isabella,  I 
never  knew  tiU  this  moment  how  dreadful  it  would 
be — to  leave  the  htyne  wh^e  I  have  been  so  happy 
— to  requite  your  kindness  in  this  way.  I  think 
this  feeling  must  kill  me. — I  think  my  heart  must 
break. — Farewell,  from  your  unhappy 

E.  C. 

"  P.S — I  hardly  know  what!  have  written,  and 
I  cannot  write  it  again ;  but  believe  one  thing,  I 
give  you  my  solemn  word  no  human  being  knows 
of  my  intention." 
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She  sealed  and  directed  the  letter,  cut  off  a  lock 
of  her  hair,  and  laid  them  hoth  on  the  table,  then 
wrapped  herself  in  the  shawl  she  had  taken  from 
Isabella,  and  put  on  the  oldest  bonnet  and  thickest 
veil  she  could  find. 

Once  more  she  looked  round  the  room,  as  if  she 
would  imprint  on  her  recollection  every  object  it 
contained,  endeared  as  they  were  to  her  by  old  as- 
sociation. A  pair  of  canaries  hung  in  the  window ; 
one  of  them,  startled  by  some  noise  she  made,  set 
up  a  feeble  chirp.  This  simple  circumstance  upset 
her  calmness,  she  wept  long  and  bitterly ;  the  little 
birds  might  have  been  her  dearest  friends,  from  the 
tears  that  fell  on  their  cage.  At  length  the  clock 
on  the  chimney-piece  struck  a  later  hour  than  she 
expected — the  agitation  it  caused  her  was  fortunate, 
as  it  shortened  that  agonized  moment  of  departure. 
She  caught  up  her  bundle,  looked  once  more  round 
the  familiar  scene  she  shoulcL  never  see  again — 
then,  with  all  the  haste  that  was  compatible  with 
silence,  opened  her  door,  and  ghded  along  the  pas- 
sage, and  down  the  stairs.  How  her  heart  beat  as 
she  passed  Mortimer's  door  !  He  was  a  bad  sleeper, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  carry  a  light,  as  she  had  to 
unbolt  the  hall  door.  Now  she  was  safely  passed, 
but  how  the  boards  did  creak  !  Surely  they  never 
made  that  noise  in  the  day  time !     As  she  was 
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half  way  down,  she  dropped  her  bundle — what  a 
noise  it  made !  her  heart  was  in  her  mouth.  What 
would  happen  if  he  came  out  ?  One  thing  should 
not,  she  was  determined — her  return  to  her  own 
room.  Nothing  should  induce  her  to  put  off  her 
departure ;  if  it  could  not  be  secret,  it  should  be 
public  ;  but  that  it  should  take  place  she  was  re- 
solved. What  if  he  used  force  ?  Would  she  be 
able  to  make  her  resolution  so  evident  that  he 
would  not  think  it  worth  while  ?  She  shuddered 
to  think  of  the  scene  an  explanation  would  make 
necessary — she  had  often  rehearsed  it  in  imagination, 
now,  perhaps,  she  would  find  her  worst  anticipa- 
tions too  light  for  the  reality.  However,  she  de- 
scended the  stairs  without  any  interruption,  and  was 
just  crossing  the  hall,  when  she  distinctly  heard 
his  door  open,  and  his  voice  asking,  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  "  Who  is  there  ?" 

To  blow  out  her  candle  and  stand  perfectly  still, 
was  the  only  measure  that  occurred  to  her  in  that 
moment  of  terror.  The  question  was  repeated, 
and  she  heard  him  return  to  his  room,  of  course 
to  fetch  a  light.  Now  for  it.  She  braced  her 
soul  for  discovery  and  explanation,  but  foxmd  that 
she  never  knew  till  that  moment  the  sickening 
terror  with  which  the  prospect  inspired  her.  One 
chance  remained.      She  groped  her  way  to  the 
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open  door  of  the  sitting-room,  and  entering  it,  took 
refuge  behind  the  window  curtains. 

She  was  not  deceived ;  a  light  glimmered 
through  the  half-closed  door,  and  passed ;  she 
knew  he  was  gone  to  inspect  the  hall  door,  and 
would  return.  What  an  age  he  seemed  about  it. 
She  should  miss  the  coach,  if  she  escaped  him. 
But  it  was  madness  to  think  she  could  escape  him, 
— let  her  make  the  best  use  of  this  pause  to  consi- 
der how  she  should  meet  the  storm  she  could  not 
avert.  Should  she  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
entreat  him  to  release  her  ? — should  she  make  one 
last  desperate  appeal  to  his  better  feelings  ?  Alas  ! 
no.  Her  heart  told  her  that  to  meet  him  with 
entreaty,  was  to  cast  oil  upon  the  flames.  With 
Mortimer,  all  gentleness  was  taken  for  weakness  ; 
she  had  seen  that  in  his  behaviour  to  Maurice. 
She  must  be  resolute, .  haughty,  contemptuous — 
— the  words  must  be  proud  and  bitter  in  which 
she  told  him  that  the  man  who  could  slander  the 
dead,  was  no  husband  for  her.  He  was  returning 
— the  half  opened  door  was  opened  wider — he 
came  in.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  curtain, 
from  a  chink  in  which  she  saw  him  perfectly ;  she 
thought  he  must  see  her — she  almost  thought  the 
beating  of  her  heart  must  betray  her.  But  no, 
the  glance  which  she  half  fancied  had   met  her 
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own,  was  cold  and  careless.  Her  heart  died  within 
her,  as  he  advanced  into  the  room,  but  after  a 
hasty  glance  round,  he  retreated  ;  she  heard  him 
ascend  the  stairs,  and  re-enter  his  own  room. 
After  a  few  moments  of  breathless  suspense,  she 
ventured  out,  crossed  the  hall,  reached  the  house 
door,  drew  back  the  bolts  with  no  small  difficulty, 
and  some  little  noise  that  appeared  to  her  excited 
nerves  a  tremendous  uproar,  cast  back  one  glance 
of  anguish  into  the  home  of  her  childhood,  and 
left  it  for  ever. 

The  snow  that  the  wind  drove  in  her  face  almost 
blinded  her  as  she  rushed  into  the  darkness. 
Knowing,  as  she  did,  every  bush  and  stone  in  the 
place,  it  was  yet  not  without  difficulty  she  forced 
her  way  to  a  gate  in  the  garden-wall,  which  opened 
on  the  road.  Here  a  new  difficulty  arose ;  the 
gate  was  locked,  and  she  had  forgotten  the  key. 
It  would  have  been  insuperable  on  a  slighter  emer- 
gency, but  there  were  few  gates  she  could  not 
have  climbed  that  night.  A  standard  pear  tree 
was  nailed  against  the  wall,  with  this  help  she 
managed  to  climb  to  the  top ;  and,  her  clothes, 
hands,  and  face  torn  and  scratched,  her  ancle 
twisted,  and  her  head  throbbing,  from  the  violence 
of  her  fall,  she  found  herself  on  the  other  side, 
snatched  up  her  bundle,  which  she  had  thrown 
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over  before  her,  and  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
nearest  post  town. 

A  few  steps  would  have  brought  her  to  the  inn, 
where  she  might  have  awaited  the  coach  ;  but  there 
she  was  known  perfectly  well,  and  she  had  started 
thus  early  with  the  intention  of  catching  it,  at 
about  three  miles'  distance,  at  the  town  from  which 
it  started,  where  there  was  no  danger  of  her  being 
recognized.  A  frantic  horror  of  pursuit  seized  her 
when  once  she  was  past  the  village :  groundless  as 
her  reason  told  her  it  was,  she  flew  rather  than  ran 
for  the  first  mile.  No  walk  under  a  July  sun  had 
ever  made  her  half  so  hot  as  that  breathless  flight 
in  the  December  darkness  ;  the  snow  penetrating 
every  fold  of  her  dress,  the  east  wind  in  her 
face  the  whole  way,  cutting  like  a  knife.  She 
fell  continually ;  but  for  a  long  time,  nothing 
relaxed  the  speed  of  her  movements,  and  as  long 
as  she  kept  it  up,  she  enjoyed  the  snow  and 
wind ;  they  kept  down  the  fire  that  consumed  her. 
But  when,  exhausted  and  out  of  breath,  she  was 
obliged  to  walk  slowly,  a  sudden  chill  succeeded  to 
the  feverish  heat.  The  snow  seemed  to  melt  into 
her  very  bones,  and  by  the  time  she  reached  the 
town,  her  teeth  were  chattering  as  in  the  cold  fit  of 
an  ague.  By  that  time,  the  gloomy,  wintry  dawn 
was  breaking  over  the  whitened  landscape.     The 
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shutters  were  being  taken  down  in  the  streets  she 
knew  so  well,  and  carts  were  moving  noiselessly 
about  the  freshly-covered  streets. 

As  she  crossed  the  market-place,  the  clock  struck 
the  hour  at  which  the  coach  was  to  start.  She 
started  at  the  sound,  and  weary  and  foot-sore  as 
she  was,  she  ran  the  short  remaining  distance. 
The  horses  were  being  harnessed  as  she  entered 
the  inn  yard,  and  the  passengers  had  taken  their 
places.  The  inside  was  full ;  she  paid  her  fare,  and 
scrambled  up  the  ladder  to  the  box  seat.  Her  foot 
slipped  as  she  did  so,  and  she  would  have  fallen  if 
the  guard  had  not  caught  her ;  she  remembered 
afterwards  feeling  a  bewildered  mixture  of  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction  at  the  familiar  manner  in 
which  he  desired  her  to  "  look  sharp,"  as  it  made 
her  realize  the  curious  position  in  which  she  found 
herself,  and  the  completeness  of  her  disguise. 

Never  before  had  she  travelled  in  a  stage  coach 
alone ; — now  on  the  outside,  her  companions  a 
couple  of  bagmen,  her  own  appearance  in  her 
shabby  old  shawl,  drenched  gown,  torn  veil  and 
shapeless  bonnet,  not  such  as  to  inspire  respect  in 
her  fellow  travellers ;  she  hardly  felt  that  she  was 
doing  an)^  thing  remarkable.  The  first  three  miles 
were  merely  the  ground  she  had  gone  over,  and 
she  thought  they  never  would  be  passed.     As  the 
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daylight  became  stronger,  her  terror  of  discovery 
increased,  and,  with  it,  her  anxiety  to  be  beyond 
reach  of  pursuit.  When  the  coach  stopped  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  to  put  on  the  drag,  she  uttered  some 
faint  sound  that  roused  the  attention  of  her  sleepy 
companions ;  and  when  the  horses  walked  up  a  long 
hill,  she  could  hardly  keep  her  seat  from  feverish 
impatience. 

When  they  stopped  at  the  Cross  Keys,  and  she 
saw  all  round  her  the  scenes  and  faces  she  knew 
so  well,  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  control  herself; 
she  felt  the  same  frantic  impulse  to  throw  up  her 
veil,  and  reveal  herself,  that  sometimes  comes  over 
people  to  dash  themselves  down  from  a  great 
height,  after  looking  down  it.  She  saw  the  laijfl- 
lord  looking  at  her,  when  he  came  out  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  he  recognised  her,  though  a  moment's 
thought  told  her  the  thick  veil  she  wore  made  it 
impossible ;  and  when  a  farmer,  a  tenant  of  Morti- 
mer's, took  the  seat  by  her  side,  all  that  fluttering 
terror  returned  which  had  come  over  her,  when  she 
stood  hidden  by  the  window  cartains.  The  free 
and  easy  "  By  your  leave,  Miss,"  with  which  he 
walked  over  her,  restored  some  little  tranquillity  to 
her  mind,  but  she  was  in  a  continual  tremor,  till 
at  the  next  stage  she  got  rid  of  him. 

When  they  left  the  village,  and  she  just  saw  the 
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smoke  of  the  house  rising  above  the  trees,  other 
feelings  besides  terror  filled  her  heart — she  should 
never  see  it  again,  she  knew.  She  was  turning  her 
back  irrevocably  on  her  past  life,  she  was  making  a 
change  that,  in  its  entireness,  might  almost  be 
compared  to  death.  What  was  coming  she  knew 
not ;  but  everything  old  was  swept  away — old  faces, 
old  scenes,  old  associations.  That  column  of 
smoke  rising  from  above  the  black,  leafless  trees, 
was  to  her  the  last  token  of  farewell  from  her  old 
life,  and  for  a  little  while  she  forgot  everything — 
forgot  even  what  she  had  left  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  to  endure,  in  the  overpowering  thought  that 
she  had  cut  herself  off  from  it  for  ever.  But  a  re- 
mark on  the  price  of  "  'ops,"  from  her  companion 
to  the  coachman,  was  enough  to  rouse  all  her  old 
fear  about  being  recognized,  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
fortunate  that  such  a  fear  kept  her  outwardly  calm 
and  self-possessed. 

When  once  she  got  rid  of  the  farmer,  she  began 
to  breathe  more  freely,  and  then  came  the  thought 
of  all  that  must  now  be  passing  in  the  home  she 
had  left.  It  seemed  as  if  in  some  strange  way  she 
were  forced  to  be  present  through  the  gradual  dis- 
covery of  her  departure.  She  imagined  its  suc- 
cessive stages,  with  a  vividness  strong  enough  to 
throw  her  impressions  into  the  region  of  dreams — 
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and  she  actually  was  in  a  half-slumber  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  journey  ;  but  her's  was  a  con- 
scious dreaming,  she  heard  her  companion's  drowsy 
remarks  all  through  it — they  blended  strangely  with 
the  voices  which  were  so  much  more  real  to  her. 
The  gradual  progress  of  wonder,  alarm,  discovery 
that  were  going  on  at  home  were  never  for  a  moment 
absent  from  her  mind.  Now,  her  maid  had  come  in 
to  light  her  fire  and  prepare  her  bath,  and  had  with- 
drawn without  disturbing  the  deep  slumber  she 
must  imagine  to  be  hidden  by  the  closed  curtains. 
Now,  they  were  just  beginning  breakfast  down- 
stairs ;  now.  Aunt  Amelia  was  remarking  on  her 
being  always  late;  now,  Isabella  had  come  to 
knock  at  her  door.  How  gently  she  knocked  at 
first,  fearing  to  disturb  the  sleep  which  the  last 
night's  agitation  must  have  rendered  so  necessary  ! 
How  long  would  she  listen  to  hear  the  "  Come  in" 
she  was  never,  never  to  hear  again  ?  How  softly 
she  would  at  last  turn  the  handle  of  the  door,  how 
timidly  advance  into  the  empty  room,  how  gently 
draw  the  curtain  !  The  first  shock  of  suspicion,  the 
gradual  progress  of  conviction,  turned  to  a  certainty 
by  the  discovery  of  the  note ;  could  it  possibly 
be  so  dreadful  to  experience  it  all,  as  to  ima- 
gine it  ? 

On  the  scene  that  followed  she  was  especially 
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forced  to  dwell,  on  the  frightful  storm  the  two  ladies 
would  have  to  endure,  when  it  became  impossible  to 
conceal  her  departure  any  longer  from  Mortimer. 
She  had  seen  him  in  one  passion  since  he  was 
grown  up.  It  was  about  some  trifling  mistake  made 
by  his  groom — some]mischance  to  one  of  his  hunters, 
which  had  forced  him  to  ride  another — and  could 
hardly  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  emotion  he  would 
feel  on  this  discovery,  but  it  was  a  recollection  she 
could  not  have  lost  throughout  her  life.  The 
outburst  of  oaths — she  stopped  her  ears  as  she  re- 
membered them,  as  if  they  were  actually  sounding 
there.  She  remembered  so  vividly  the  passionate 
fit  of  crying  in  which  she  had  indulged  herself  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  long  petting  and  coaxing  he 
had  been  obliged  to  employ  to  obtain  her  forgiveness, 
after  he  had  paid  the  groom  such  heavy  damages 
as  probably  to  have  caused  him  to  remember  the 
whole  concern  with  satisfaction.  Now,  her  aunt 
and  cousin  were  enduring  something  infinitely  more 
than  what  she  had  witnessed  then.  What  might 
be  the  consequence  of  that  fierce  rage  ?  It  cannot 
be  said  that  her  imagination  painted  a  more  shock- 
ing scene  than  actually  took  place,  horrible  as  she 
conceived  it,  but  it  is  probable  that  if  the  two  who 
had  to  endure  it  could  have  known  what  she  suf- 
fered  in   imagining   it,  they   would   hardly  have 
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wished  to  change  places  with  her.  She  could  not 
feel  remorse,  she  could  not  wish  herself  back,  but 
no  feeling  could  be  so  like  the  agony  of  remorse  as 
the  consciousness  of  having  left  those  who  had 
treated  her  with  kindness,  to  endure  the  misery  she 
had  caused  them,  alone.  "  They  must  be  in  the 
middle  of  it  now,"  she  thought  with  a  suppressed 
groan,  when  the  coach  stopped  for  the  passengers 
to  dine. 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  faint  from  want  of 
food,  but  found  she  had  only  brought  money 
enough  with  her  to  pay  her  fare,  and  could,  there- 
fore, take  nothing — considerably  decreasing  the 
small  stock  of  respect  paid  her  by  her  companions, 
by  this  involuntary  abstinence.  She  spent  the 
latter  part  of  the  journey  in  a  sort  of  half-slumber, 
in  which,  however,  she  only  pursued  her  waking 
thoughts,  and  from  which  she  woke  from  time  to 
time  with  a  start,  as  in  her  dreams  Mortimer  was 
pursuing  her.  Every  time  the  guard's  horn  roused 
her  out  of  this  feverish  doze  she  connected  the 
sound  in  some  fantastic  manner  with  her  dreams, 
and  more  than '  once  she  narrowly  escaped  falling 
over  the  edge  of  the  seat  in  the  sudden  jump  with 
which  she  woke,  as  they  rattled  over  the  uneven 
pavement  of  some  country  town. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached  London, 
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and  Eugenia  found  herself  alone  in  the  streets  by 
lamp-light.  She  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  de- 
scending from  her  high  position,  her  limbs  were 
stiff  and  aching,  and  she  could  not  move  them 
without  pain.  She  could  hardly  drag  herself  to  a 
hackney  coach,  her  bundle  seemed  turned  to  lead, 
she  felt  so  sick  and  worn  out,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
must  lie  down  in  the  street  and  die.  When  she 
had  given  the  direction  to  the  coachman  she  sunk 
back,  feeling  as  if  she  had  come  to  the  very  last 
step  she  could  possibly  have  taken. 

That  dark  drive  seemed  the  longest  part  of  the 
journey.  Before,  all  had  been  so  strange,  so  unlike 
all  the  rest  of  her  life,  she  had  regarded  it  with 
something  of  the  imperturbable  feeling  with  which 
one  meets  the  incidents  of  a  dream.  But  now  that 
she  was  in  soUtude  and  darkness,  that  she  had 
given  the  familiar  direction  to  the  driver,  she  began 
to  realise  what  she  had  done.  Her  thoughts — if 
the  wild  fancies  of  a  person  in  her  state  of  excite- 
ment can  be  called  thoughts — turned  from  the 
home  she  had  left,  to  that  into  which  she  was  going 
to  intrude  herself  and  her  misery.  It  was  such  a 
quiet,  orderly,  well-regulated  home,  she  felt  the 
manner  of  her  arrival  so  utterly  incongruous  to 
the  habits  that  prevailed  there.  Would  they  re- 
ceive her,  after  the  extraordinary,  perhaps  indelicate 
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step  she  had  taken  ?  She  knew  in  how  high 
respect  ever}'thing  orderly  and  customary  was  held 
there — what  respect  was  paid  to  opinion,  what 
horror  was  excited  by  anything  approaching  to  ex- 
travagance. Suppose  her  aunt  should  refuse  to  take 
her  in  ?  Suppose  she  received  her  and  sent  for 
Mortimer  ?  Suppose  he  had  some  legal  right  of 
control  over  her  actions  ?  Weak  as  she  was,  her 
brain  would  hardly  have  stood  a  long  continuance 
of  such  fancies. 

As  she  crossed  the  river,  the  possibility  of  one 
escape  darted  through  her  mind,  and  she  resolved 
that  she  would  find  a  refuge  there,  sooner  than  re- 
turn to  Mortimer.  She  thought  they  would  never 
arrive,  yet  the  first  pause  when  the  gate  was  being 
opened  made  her  wish  the  drive  was  only  just  be- 
ginning. Now  they  were  on  the  gravel  sweep,  now 
the  door  was  being  opened.  One  moment  would 
decide  her  last  chance.  She  saw  the  cheerful  light 
shining  fi-om  within  the  Hall,  it  dazzled  her  after 
the  long  darkness.  She  staggered  up  the  steps  ; 
finding  it  gave  her  the  most  acute  pain  to  bend  her 
knees,  she  saw  the  bewildered  face  of  the  servant, 
— he  scarcely  recognized  that  drenched  figure  ; 
that  death-like  face.  AH  power  of  speech  seemed 
to  have  deserted  her,  but  she  was  just  aware  of  a 
door  opening — of  her  aunt  scrutinizing  her  with  a 
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puzzled  air  as  she  advanced.  For  one  moment  she 
found  her  voice. 

"  Aunt  Jane,  don*t  send  me  away — I  never  can 
go  back — have  mercy — let  me  die  here !" 

She  thought  she  was  dying ;  she  had  never  be* 
fore  experienced  the  deadly  faintness  that  came 
over  her  as  she  gasped  out  these  sentences,  and 
fell  at  her  aunt's  feet  in  a  swoon. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Of  all  that  fills  the  hearts  of  friends 

When  first  they  feel,  vrith  secret  pain 

Their  lives  henceforth  have  separate  ends 

And  never  can  be  one  again. 

< 
"  The  first  shght  swerving  of  the  heart 

That  words  are  powerless  to  express, 

And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part 

Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess." 

Longfellow. 

MRS.   FLETCHER    TO    MISS   GRENVILLE. 

"  Roehampton,  Dec.  15th. 
"  My  DEAR  Isabella, 

"  I  must  not  lose  a  day  in  setting  your 
mind  at  rest  about  poor  Eugenia ;  however  much 
displeasure  you  may  be  very  justly  feeling  against 
her,  you  wiU  I  am  sure  be  terribly  anxious  until 
you  hear  that  she  is  safe  with  us.  I  can  only  say, 
safe — for  she  is  very  seriously  ill.  Dr.  Grove  calls 
it  rheumatic  fever  ;  she  seems  to  have  travelled  on 
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the  outside  of  the  coach,  which  is  quite  enough  to 
account  for  it.  I  gather  that  she  has  left  a  note 
for  you,  which  will  explain  the  reason  of  her  extra- 
ordinary flight — but  I  have  not  let  her  tell  me  any 
particulars ;  and  indeed  she  is  not  in  a  state  to  give 
a  clear  account  of  anything.  I  suppose  Mortimer 
must  have  given  her  some  great  offence,  he  could 
hardly  have  known  what  a  hot  temper  she  has. 
I  am  afraid  people  will  put  a  very  strange  construc- 
tion on  this  step  of  hers  ;  but  just  now  I  do  not  re- 
commend him  to  follow  her,  his  mere  name  excites 
her  so  violently  that  I  think  the  sight  of  him  would 
really  almost  kill  her.  We  must  hope  the  fever 
wiU  soon  leave  her,  and  that  she  will  then  be  in  a 
state  to  listen  to  reason.  I  shall  never  forget  what 
I  felt  when  I  first  saw  her.  When  we  heard  the 
coach,  your  uncle  was  afraid  Mr.  WaUis  must  have 
mistaken  the  day,  and  I  opened  the  door  to  see  who 
it  was,  and  till  she  spoke  I  really  did  not  know  her ; 
she  was  so  ghastly  pale,  and  looked  so  unlike  her- 
self. She  fainted  almost  immediately,  and  it  was 
so  long  before  we  could  revive  her,  I  got  quite  fright- 
ened, I  began  to  fear  she  would  never  open  her 
eyes  again ;  and  when  we  were  trying  to  get  her 
upstairs  she  fainted  again,  and  we  had  another  long 
time  of  anxiety.  The  first  word  she  uttered  when 
she  came  to  herself  was  your  name,  and  then  she 
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tried  to  tell  me  about  it,  but  grew  so  very  excited 
directly  she  spoke  that  I  stopped  her,  and  said  she 
should  tell  me  when  she  got  better.  And  ever 
since  then  she  has  been  either  wandering,  or  too 
suffering  to  speak,  so  that  I  have  heard  nothing.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  you,  you  must  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  bear  when  it  was  foimd  out.  I  can  write  no 
more  to-day,  but  you  may  depend  on  hearing  again 
in  a  day  or  two. 

"  Believe  me  your  affectionate  aunt, 

"  Jane  Fletcher." 

miss  grenville  to  mrs.  fletcher. 

"  Estridge,  December  I7th. 
"  My  dear  Aunt, 

"  I  was   indeed  unspeakably  relieved   by 

your  letter.     I  have  suffered  terribly  since  Eugenia 

went.     I  found  the  note  she  had  left  for  me.     It 

explains  every  thing,  it  takes  away  all  my  hope  ; 

poor,  poor  Mortimer,      No,  I  see  it  now — he  must 

give  her  up — he  is  so  ill  1  scarcely  think  he  will  ever 

trouble  her  again.     Luckily  he  cannot  leave  his  bed, 

so  that  his  pursuing  her  is  out  of  the  question ;  but 

when  we  told  him  he  would  have  started  at  the  risk 

of  his  life,  but  I  would  not  tell  him  where  she  was. 

Oh,  it  was   so  very  terrible  !  worse  than  you  can 

possibly  imagine.     But  don't  tell  her  I  said  so,  poor 
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child,  she  cannot  help  it  now.  Do  not  blame  her, 
my  dear  aunt,  at  least  not  till  you  know  everything. 
Perhaps  she  could  hardly  have  broken  with  him  in 
any  other  way.  Give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her 
how  I  hope  to  hear  she  is  better ;  but  I  cannot 
write  to  her  just  now.  Perhaps  it  is  not  right,  but 
till  I  know  whether  he  will  survive  this,  I  cannot 
say  anything  to  her  that  would  give  her  pleasure. 
Oh,  I  would  not  live  these  last  three  days  over 
again  for  any  amount  of  happiness  !  If  he  recovers 
I  shall  be  able  to  forgive  her. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Isabella  Grenville." 

mrs.  fletcher  to  miss  grenville. 

"  Roehampton,  December  21st. 
"  My  dear  Isabella, 

"  I  was  more  shocked  and  grieved  by  your 
letter  than  I  can  tell  you.  However,  if  M.  does  rally 
from  this  attack  you  must  feel  that  his  having  had 
it  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  in  preventing 
his  following  her.  I  hope  I  shall  receive  as  good 
an  account  of  him  as  I  can  give  of  her.  She  is 
recovering  wonderfully,  and  is  well  enough  to  have 
told  me  aU  about  the  cause  of  her  strange  flight.  I 
am  most  thankful  that  you  are  convinced  on  the 
subject  of  her  engagement  with  M.,  for  it  spares 
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me  the  great  pain  I  should  otherwise  have  felt  in 
telling  you  that  I  see  plainly  the  engagement  can 
never  be  renewed.  I  was  very  unwilling  to  believe 
this,  and  the  only  thing  that  would  have  made  me 
do  so  was  her  confession — I  am  almost  afraid  to 
tell  it  you — of  another  attachment.  My  dear 
Isabella,  I  know  how  unhappy  this  will  make  you,  but 
you  must  feel  that  where  a  thorough  unsuitability 
exists,  it  is  a  great  blessing  it  should  be  discovered 
before  rather  than  after  marriage. 

"  There  is  no  misery  in  life  like  an  imhappy  mar- 
riage ;  her  parents  were  a  proof  of  that,  if  anybody 
wanted  one.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  defend 
her.  I  was  as  much  astonished  and,  at  first, 
as  much  shocked  with  her  confession  as  you  will  be. 
There  must  have  been  some  great  w^ant  in  her 
which  would  allow  her  to  waver  in  her  affections 
in  this  way  ;  she  ought  to  have  looked  upon  herself 
as  a  married  woman ;  and  all  one  can  say  in  her 
excuse  is,  that  she  weis  so  very  young  and  so 
very  much  left  to  herself.  I  mean  no  reproach  to 
you,  I  assure  you,  but  M.  should  not  have  gone 
abroad  after  his  engagement,  it  was  hard  upon  any 
one  who  attracts  so  much  notice  as  she.  I  see  no 
use  in  any  concealment,  and  shall  therefore  tell  you 
quite  plainly  (and  I  think  you  will  be  not  a  httle 
surprised)    that  the  object  of  her  attachment   is 
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Captain  Delamere  !  You  remember,  I.  dare  say, 
how  much  he  was  here  last  summer,  and  how  fond 
the  children  became  of  him.  I  quite  thought,  at 
first,  he  came  for  their  sake.  She  thought  it  right 
to  draw  back  then,  meaning  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment with  M.  All  this  sounds  very  silly,  and  I 
am  afraid  one  must  use  a  harsher  word.  It  shows 
a  want  of  the  right  feeling  I  should  have  hoped  to 
see  in  her,  this  indecision  between  the  two  men, 
and  aU  one  can  say  is  that  nobody  can  blame  her 
conduct  more  than  she  does  herself.  I  am  very 
much  surprised  at  her  choice.  Captain  D.  seemed 
a  very  nice  amiable  sort  of  young  man,  and  nobody 
could  have  been  kinder  to  the  children  than  he  was ; 
but  when  one  thinks  of  the  offers  she  has  refused, 
one  certainly  expects  the  successful  man  to  have 
something  a  little  more  distinguished  about  him. 
However,  he  certainly  has  inspired  her  with  a  very 
strong  attachment,  she  seemed  rather  hurt,  indeed, 
at  the  surprise  I  expressed  at  it.  You  must  not 
think  I  tell  you  aU  this,  my  dear,  without  feeling 
very  deeply  the  pain  it  will  cause,  but  as  I  said,  I 
see  no  use  in  concealment,  it  is  what  1  have  always 
such  a  great  dislike  to,  unless  there  is  some  really 
good  reason  for  it.  You  may  as  well  know  the 
whole  at  once,  you  must  judge  for  yourself  how  far 
it  is  prudent  to  let  M.  know  it.      I  begin  to  think 
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under  the  circumstances  there  was  some  excuse  for 
the  strange  step  she  took.  She  says,  and  I  think 
with  truth,  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  would  have 
convinced  him  that  she  meant  to  break  with  him 
entirely ;  that  she  knows  she  has  more  influence 
with  him  than  anybody,  but  that  she  could  not 
have  exerted  it  after  she  had  broken  off  the  en- 
gagement ;  that  what  you  have  had  to  bear  now 
you  would  have  had  to  bear  for  weeks  and  months 
if  she  had^  stayed;  and  that  though  it  must  have 
been  worse  at  first,  she  hopes  in  the  end  he  will 
sooner  get  over  it.  You  may  rest  assured,  my 
dear  Isabella,  she  is  very  far  from  insensible  to  the 
pain  she  has  caused.  Could  you  possibly  write 
her  a  few  lines  ?  It  would  give  her  such  great 
comfort  if  you  could ;  and,  indeed,  she  is  in  want 
of  it.  I  am  sure  you  would  forgive  her,  if  you 
knew  how  very  miserable  she  is.  With  love  to 
your  mother,  believe  me,  dear  Isabella, 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  aunt, 

"Jane  Fletcher." 

MISS   GRENVILLE   to   miss   CHURCHILL. 

"  Estridge,  December  26th. 

"  Be  comforted,  my  dearest,  Mortimer  will  recover. 

He  is  out  of  danger,  thank  God  !     I  know  that 

this  will  give  you  nearly  as  much  relief  as  it  does 
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me. — 1  know  how  terrible  it  would  have  been  to 
you  to  have  been  his  murderer.  1  would  not  write 
to  you  till  I  could  tell  you  this.  Perhaps  you  are 
right,  perhaps  it  was  the  only  thing  you  could  do. 
I  am  not  able  to  judge  impartially.  God  forbid 
you  should  marry  one  man  when  you  love  another. 
I  dare  say  I  was  very  wrong  to  urge  it,  but  I  have 
been  severely  punished  for  the  mistake,  and,  indeed, 
I  thought  I  was  right.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
are  better.  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy.  I 
suppose  you  were  thinking  of  this  when  you  said, 
*  that  we  should  not  see  much  of  each  other  hence- 
forward ;'  it  was,  indeed,  true  !  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  M.  from  fol- 
lowing you,  when  he  is  well  enough.  Of  course  we 
shall  do  aU  we  can.  If  we  cannot,  you  must  see  him 
once  for  all.  I  shall  try  to  make  him  let  me  go  with 
him  to  Madeira — poor  fellow  1  it  will  be  a  sad  con- 
trast to  the  journey  he  expected  to  have  there.  But 
I  don't  reproach  you,  indeed.  I  feel  as  if  this  were 
■^1^  very  cold.  I  don't  mean  to  be  cold ;  but  there 
Jp  seems  suddenly  such  a  great  gulf  opened  between 
^  us.  It  must  be  so,  I  feel  I  can  never  see  you 
again  as  I  ^ave  done  hitherto.  Farewell,  dear 
cousin.     God  bless  you  ! 

"  Ever  your  loving 
"I.  G." 
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CAPTAIN   DELAMERE   TO   LADY   DELAMERE. 

"  Grosvenor  Square,  January  3rd. 
"  Mother,  darling,  take  this  up  to  your  room, 
shut  the  door,  and  listen  to  a  long  story.  Sup- 
pose you  were  young  again.  Suppose  you  had 
not  yet  met  my  father,  and  were  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  man  you  could  not  love.  Don't 
refuse  to  imagine  anything  so  impossible,  there  are 
combinations  of  circumstances  which  might  have 
led  you  to  it.  Suppose  you  lived  on  the  charity  of 
your  future  husband — literally,  and  that  you  lived 
n  his  house.  And  lastly,  suppose — the  only 
part  of  the  hypothesis  which  is  actual  fact,  that 
you  did  meet  my  father,  that  you  loved  him,  and 
he  you.  Mother,  my  own  mother,  what  could 
you  do?" 

"  Your  quick  wit  will  have  guessed  the  person 
for  whose  sake  I  have  thus  tested  your  imagination. 
You  never  guessed,  it  seems,  what  took  me  down  to 
Roehampton,  three  days  out  of  four  in  the  summer. 
I  do  not  wonder  you  thought  it  impossible  that  I 
could  venture  to  think  of  her,  that  you  rather 
believed  that  absurd  theory  about  her  cousin.  (By- 
the-bye,  I  soon  found  out  the  superfluousness  of 
any  anxiety  as  to  that  matter.  She  shewed  me  at 
once  that  she  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case  from 
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the  beginning.)     You  thought  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  suppose,  that  she  could  care  for  me.     But 
she  did — she  does.     She  will  not  marry  Grenville, 
she  will   marry  me,  she  will  be  your  daughter,  she 
will  make  the  old  Hall  cheerful  again,  she  will  be 
the  stay  of  your  declining  years,  the  sunshine  of 
your  home.     For  you  will  receive  her,  my  heart's 
mother  ?     You  will  not  look  too  grave  because  a 
girl  of  seventeen  did  not  know  her  own  mind  quite 
from  the  beginning,  because  she  tried  to  keep  her 
engagement  after  she  found  her  heart  was  not  in 
it,  because,  when  she  found  that  impossible,  she 
took   a   step   that    malignant    scandal-mongering 
gossips,  whose  only  pleasure  is  in  discovering  the 
faults  and  misfortunes  of  their   neighbours,  might 
put  an  ugly  construction  upon — because  she  left 
his  house  in  the  night  and  travelled  alone  to  Lon- 
don?    No,  my  dear  Aunt  Lucy,  don't  look   so 
grave  over  my  mother's  shoulder.      It  was  not 
the  n\ost  decorous  way  of  dissolving  an  engage- 
ment, but  wait  till  you  have  heard  her  version.     I 
only  say,  wait.    Exceptional  circumstances  demand 
exceptional  actions.     You  cannot  judge   till  you 
know  the  whole.     I  have  much  to  say  that  can 
only  be  said  by  word  of  mouth,  I  can  only  give 
you  the  bare  facts  now.  I  have  felt  as  I  do  now  from 
— I  was  going  to  say,  from  the  first  moment  I  saw 
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her, — I  will  not  be  so  precise  in  my  chronology, 
perhaps  if  I  were  whispering  in  your  ear  all  the 
while,  I  might  say  so.  But  I  have  a  vision  of  my 
father's  critical  eye  glancing  over  the  page — perhaps 
he  wiU  rather  be  content  with  a  slight  resume  from 
you,  in  which  case  you'll  be  careful  to  leave  out 
all  the  folly — but  in  case  it  is  so  I  will  say  that  she 
is  one  whom  to  know  and  to  love — I  wiU  not 
say  see  and  to  love, — are  the  same  thing.  How 
it  so  happened  that  she  purposed  gi^'ing  her  hand 
to  Grenville  when  her  heart  was  mine,  is  one  of 
those  things  we  will  explain  at  a  more  conve- 
nient season,  believe,  meantime,  that  it  was  a 
noble,  heroic  mistake  on  het-  part.  She  found 
out  that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  I  found  out  that 
she  had  made  the  discovery  when  I  was  at 
Estridge. 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  call  on  Mrs.  Fletcher 
at  Roehampton,  knowing  nothing  of  the  flight,  but 
wishing  to  teU  that  kindest  little  woman  in  all  the 
world  of  our  engagement,  and  ask  her  help.  After 
a  deal  of  beating  about  the  bush  I  broke  the  ice, 
but  she  received  it  so  very  coldly  I  had  to  stop 
almost  immediately.  Think  what  I  felt  when  I 
heard  she  was  in  the  house,  ill  and  suffering — 
when  I  heard  what  she  had  gone  through  !  No 
wonder  Mrs.  F.  would  not  believe  I  was  ignorant 
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of  her  flight,  no  wonder  she  was  hurt  at  the  want 
of  delicacy  she  imagined  her  to  have  shewn, — at 
the  want  of  sincerity,  indeed,  for  she  had  assured 
her  I  was  not  aware  of  her  intention.  I  have  seen 
her,  my  mother — oh  how  changed  she  is,  you  will 
hardly  know  her  again  !  I  have  been  with  her  for 
hours,  have  heard  everything — she  is  mine  in  heart 
and  soul.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  once 
about  her  likeness  to  my  sister  ? — in  those  happy 
days,  when  I,  like  a  treacherous  hypocrite  as  I  was, 
used  to  abuse  her  to  hear  her  praised  by  your  sweet 
lips  ?  Give  her  Lucy's  place  in  your  heart — she 
will  be  to  you  all  that  her  daughter  could  have 
been,  she  wiU  make  you  so  happy,  I  know  she  will. 
I  need  not  say,  love  her  for  my  sake,  I  know  you 
will  love  her  for  her  own.  And  you,  my  dear 
father,  who  will  not  have  time  or  patience  to  peruse 
this  long  rhapsody,  listen  to  a  few  earnest  words, — 
give  me  your  consent  to  make  her  my  wife  and 
your  daughter.  Her's  is  a  noble  nature,  untrained 
and  ill-regulated,  there  is  the  making  of  a  first-rate 
woman  in  her,  and  she  is  not  eighteen.  You  will 
acknowledge  then  I  can  speak  common  sense  about 
her  when  I  own  that  she  has  numberless  faults, 
and  will  perhaps  be  the  more  inclined  to  give  some 
credit  to  my  sincere  belief  that  she  is  one  of  the 
few  women  who  will  entirely  suit  you.     You  will 
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be  delighted  with  her  excellent  sense,  her  clear 
judgment,  her  thorough  right-mindedness,  and  will 
excuse,  in  consideration  of  her  deficient  education, 
the  errors  into  which  she  has  been  led  by  an  exorbi- 
tant love  of  admiration,  impatience  of  restraint,  and 
want  of  reflection.  She  will  suit  you  both,  in 
different  ways,  I  know  she  will,  you  will  all  love 
her.  Nobody  can  resist  her,  if  she  resolves  to  gain 
their  hearts.  The  ample  fortune  your  generosity 
has  allowed  me  will  satisfy  all  our  wishes.  I  have 
no  extravagant  habits,  and  she  will  make  an  excellent 
poor  man's  wife.  (I  expect  a  little  admiration  here 
for  thinking  of  anything  so  sublunary.)  She,  of 
course,  has  not  a  penny.  Let  me  have  your  con- 
sent soon — immediately.  If  it  comes  in  the  shape 
of  Aunt  Lucy  in  propria  persona,  it  will  be  much 
more  welcome,  for  I  want  to  get  her  to  Framleigh. 
She  is  so  ill,  and  she  will  never  be  well  here. 
Everything  reminds  her  of  the  past,  and  the  past 
must  be  forgotten.  She  must  cut  herself  off  from 
it,  and  begin  anew.  If  her  shattered  health  will 
recover  anywhere  it  will  be  in  that  dear  old  Hall, 
with  your  nursing,  my  sweet  mother  —  it  will 
make  her  well  only  to  look  at  you,  I  am  sure.  I 
know  it  will  take  away  your  breath  to  think  of  it, 
but  do  think  of  it — you  can  make  up  your  mind 
to  it  afterwards.     Who  will  dare  to  say  a  word 
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against  her  when  you  receive  her  ?  And  then  she 
will  forget  all  the  horrible  past,  and  get  strong  and 
well  in  the  delicious  quiet,  and  get  back  some  of 
her  old  looks  and  her  old  spirits.  Oh,  mother,  do 
come  and  fetch  her,  or  send  Aunt  Lucy. 
"  Ever  your  idolizing  son, 

«  M.  K.  D." 

"P.S. — I   have   seen   Lord  C twice,  but 

business  must  have  a  letter  to  itself." 

There  is  a  councU  of  four  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Framleigh,  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  Sir 
Arthur,  Lady  Delamere,  Lucy,  and  Hugh.  The 
two  ladies  have  received  the  news  in  the  usual 
watery  fashion  of  the  feminine  nature  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  two  gentlemen  are  both  pleased,  in 
different  ways.  Sir  Arthur  has  actually  read  every 
word  of  the  letter.  Hugh  has  made  most  perse- 
vering attempts  to  do  so,  but  he  has  found  the  task 
too  hard  for  his  fraternal  affection.  The  frequency 
of  parenthesis,  and  the  confusion  of  personal  pro- 
nouns proved  insurmountable  difficulties  to  him, 
and  he  stumbled  on  the  confusion  of  similes,  about 
beating  the  bush,  and  breaking  the  ice,  which 
greatly  disturbed  his  sportsmanlike  mind.  However, 
he  listens  to  Aunt  Lucy's  summary  of  the  facts 
with  an  interest  not  often  roused  in  his  mind  by 
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any  subject  remote  jfrom  horses,  dogs,  and  guns. 
They  look  very  comfortable  all  sitting  round  the 
fire — Sir  Arthur  and  his  wife  side  by  side,  on  one 
sofa.  Sir  Arthur  has  been  made  (for  him)  rather 
sentimental,  and  he  is  trying  to  hide  it  by  being 
extra  dry  and  contemptuous.  Lucy  is  perusing 
the  letter  for  the  fourth  time.  Hugh  is  playing 
with  an  old  pointer  of  his,  who  is  lying  sleepily  on 
the  hearthrug.  The  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the 
steaming  urn  and  array  of  china  make  a  com- 
fortable looking  back-ground  to  the  group. 

"  Well,  mamma,"  says  Sir  Arthur,  "  this  proves 
one  thing  to  me,  and  that  is  that  we  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not  sending  *  your  idolizing  son '  into 
the  diplomatic  line.  What  a  courtier  he  would 
have  made,  '  one  of  the  few  women  who  will  en- 
tirely suit  you,'  ha,  ha  !  Of  course  he  was  think- 
ing of  that  when  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  I  like 
the  way  he  comes  round  me  by  modulating  into 
that  severe  strain.  I  am  sure  he  thinks  that  about 
her  *  exorbitant  love  of  admiration  *  will  propitiate 
me  at  once." 

"  And  so  it  will,  I  hope,  dear." 
"  A  curious  style  of  a  lover's  eulogium !  It  is 
very  like  Maurice,  though." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucy,  "  he  begins  already  to  feel 
her  so  much  one  with  himself  that  he  speaks  of  her 
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faults  in  the  same  unsparing  manner  as  he  would 
of  his  own." 

**  Well,  I  hope  she'll  cure  him  of  a  little  of  his 
morbid  humility.  It  is  really  quite  inconvenient, 
let  alone  it's  looking  so  like  affectation." 

"  Oh,  my  love,  it  is  not  affectation.  He  is  so 
very  modest.  " 

"  Ha  ha !  mamma !  you  are  bound  to  stand  up 
for  him  after  all  that  sofl  sawder.  I  think  his 
opening  with  that  little  stroke  about  your  consult- 
ing your  glass  rather  than  your  memory,  really  is 
admirable !  Lord  Chesterfield  might  have  sug- 
gested it  to  his  son  !  The  way  he  is  sentimental  to 
you  and  business-like  to  me — it  really  is  a  perfect 
study ;  he  evidently  piques  himself  he  has  so  exactly 
said  the  right  thing  to  each  of  us.  I  only  wonder 
there  was  not  a  little  paragraph  for  Hugh,  about 
her  being  fond  of  dogs." 

Hugh  grinned ;  it  was  very  seldom  that  his 
father  condescended  to  jest  with  him. 

"  But  I  am  sure  he  means  it  all,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Delamere 

"  Oh  yes,  in  a  sort  of  way,  I  don't  doubt.  He 
is  perfectly  sincere,  for  instance  in  that  precious  piece 
of  humbug  about  his  present  fortune  satisfying  all 
their  wishes.  Fancy  their  beginning  a  menage  on 
five  hundred  a  year." 
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"  He  doesn't  hunt,"  suggested  Hugh. 

"  No,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  self-indulgent  of 
men  ;  and  this  girl  can't  know  anything  about 
housekeeping.  What  sort  of  a  looking  girl  is  she, 
Annie?" 

"  Very  pretty — very  like  what  Lucy  would  have 
been." 

"  Lucy  would  not  have  been  pretty.  She  would 
have  made  a  plain  woman.  Have  I  ever  seen 
her  ?" 

"  She  was  for  ever  in  the  house  when  Milly  was 
with  us.'* 

"  Ah,  just  in  the  heart  of  the  session.  I  should 
have  been  none  the  wiser  if  the  three  Graces  and 
nine  Muses  had  taken  up  their  abode  with  us. 
You  surely  don't  mean  that  little  creature  who 
upset  the  inkstand  over  my  Hansard  ?" 

"  Little — she  is  as  tall  as  I  am  ?" 

"  Well,  well, — but  such  a  baby.  Is  it  really  she  ? 
Well,  that  was  a  judicious  speech  of  his  about  her 
still  having  the  making  of  a  woman  in  her." 

"  I  am  sure  you  wUl  love  her,  Arthur.  She  is 
the  sweetest,  dearest,  brightest  creature — it  made 
me  feel  quite  happy  to  look  at  her  !" 

"  Certainly,  that  was  not  the  general  effect  oi 
looking  at  poor  Maurice ;  so  he  has  made  a  good 
choice  in  that  way.     Well,  Lucy,  what  shall  we 
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say  ?      Will  you  undertake  the  fetching  of  this 
piece  of  goods?" 

"  Dear  Sir  Arthur,  nothing  in  the  world  would 
make  me  so  happy  !" 

"  Very  weU,  then,  that's  settled.  Will  you  give 
us  some  tea  ?  I  suppose  this  was  what  made  him 
look  so  deplorable  in  the  summer  ?" 

"  He  did  not  take  me  into  his  confidence ;  I  be- 
lieve Lucy  knows  more  about  it  than  either  of 
us." 

"  We  old  maids  have  sharp  eyes,"  said  Lucy. 
*'  I'll  start  to-morrow." 

"  And  tell  him,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  I  am  deeply 
flattered  at  his  imagining  that '  she  will  suit  me  en- 
tirely.' " 

"  But  you  really  are  pleased,  Arthur  ?"  said  his 
wife. 

"  Oh,  well  enough.  It's  better  than  Miss  Lan- 
forth,  and  not  so  good  as  his  cousin  Margaret.  I 
dare  say  I  shall  think  her  very  much  like  other 
people." 
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CHAPTER    XL 


"O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears 
Such  moments  pour  the  thought  of  years. 
How  felt  he  then  ?  at  once  oppressed 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast." 

Btron. 


About  a  week  after  the  scene  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  another  letter  was  read  in  another 
home,  under  very  different  circumstances,  and  with 
very  different  feelings.  The  reader  was  not  a  beau- 
tiful woman — still  beautiful,  though  no  longer 
young — who  sat  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  wet- 
ting the  letter  with  tears  of  thankfulness  and  joy 
— but  pale,  faded,  and  shadowy  looking,  her  heart 
sickening  afresh  with  every  word  she  read,  though 
so  worn  out  by  emotion  that  its  capacity  of  feel- 
ing more  was  almost   exhausted,  and   the   fresh 
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storm  so  soon  to  break  upon  her  head  was  re- 
garded by  her  with  chill  breathless  expectation 
rather  than  any  sensation  of  definite  fear.  She 
held  two  letters  in  her  hand — the  first  was  dated 
several  days  back,  and  ran  as  follows 


"  Roehampton,  January  1 2th. 
"  My  Dear  Isabella. 

"  They  are  really  gone — I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  it  has  all  happened  so  suddenly.  It  is  im- 
possible to  realise  the  complete  change,  and  all  in 
so  short  a  time.  It  made  me  at  first  quite  breath- 
less to  think  of  it,  and  I  was  most  averse  to  her 
departure,  but  Miss  King  convinced  me  at  last,  as 
I  told  you. 

"  The  moment  I  saw  quite  clearly  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  her  marrying  M.,  I  felt  that 
she  could  not  marry  Captain  D —  too  soon. 
Whilst  his  family  receive  her,  no  one  can  say  a 
word  against  her ;  and  till  she  is  his  wife  her  posi- 
tion is  so  very  desolate.  Of  course  I  should  have 
been  rejoiced  to  keep  her  here,  and  let  the  marriage 
take  place  from  this  house,  but  she  never  would 
have  got  well  here.  The  place  reminded  her  so 
strongly  of  everything  that  she  must  for  a  time 
forget ;  it  kept  alive  so  many  painful  feelings. 
You  may  be  sure,  my  dear,  there  is  no  danger 
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of  her  ever  forgetting  the  misery  she  has 
caused,  nor  can  anyone  wish  that  she  should,  but 
just  now  it  was  absolutely  necessary  her  thoughts 
should  be  turned  to  something  else,  so  I  have  let 
her  go,  though  it  was  most  reluctantly. 

"  Next  to  Mortimer,  I  feel  for  you  in  all  this. 
You  will  suffer  so  very  much  in  it  all,  both  in 
losing  her,  and  for  his  sake.  It  would  be  mockery 
to  look  upon  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  heavy 
trial  to  you.  But  I  hope,  when  the  first  bitterness 
of  it  has  passed,  that  your  excellent  sense  will  lead 
you  to  see  all  the  alleviations  there  are,  and  I  think 
there  are  many.  You  care  first  for  her  happiness, 
I  know,  and  I  think  with  Captain  D — ,  there  is 
every  chance  of  it.  I  have  thought  much  more 
highly  of  him  since  all  this,  he  has  shown  such 
right  feeling  through  it  all.  I  do  not  believe  now, 
as  I  did  at  one  time,  that  his  very  gentle  manner 
is  a  sign  of  weakness.  And  there  is  something 
that  pleases  me  very  much  in  his  great  sympathy 
with  her  sorrow.  She  grieves  so  much  about  you 
all,  that  some  lovers  might  be  a  little  jealous — but 
1  do  not  see  a  trace  of  it  in  him.  I  never  saw  a 
less  cheerful  pair  of  lovers  than  they  are.  His 
very  inferiority  to  Mortimer  ought  to  make  one 
feel  she  has  good  grounds  for  changing  from  one 
to  the  other ;  in  looks,  manners,  and  reputation, 
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he  is  so  infinitely  below  M.,  and  it  is  such  an  in- 
ferior match  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  that  I 
think  we  may  rest  assured,  dear  Bell,  that  it  is  a 
very  safe  one.  There  were  some  very  grave  ob- 
jections to  her  marriage  with  M.  in  my  opinion ; 
the  fact  that  her  mother  and  his  sister  both  died  of 
consumption,  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  very 
serious  one ;  and  if  you  remember  as  well  as  I  did 
poor  Clara's  misery  with  Mr.  Churchill,  you  would 
be  thankful  that  E  discovered  her  mistake  in  time. 
M.  is  very  young  still,  he  will,  I  hope,  get  over  it 
and  be  happy  with  some  one  else.  And  when 
time  has  softened  all  these  painful  feelings,  you 
will,  I  trust,  have  the  happiness  you  so  well  deserve, 
of  seeing  her  happy  in  her  home.  I  hope  I  have 
said  nothing  that  will  hurt  you  in  this  letter,  my 
dear.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  speak  quite  plainly 
once  for  all,  as  it  is  not  a  subject  to  which  we  are 
ever  likely  to  recur.  Hoping  soon  to  hear  a  better 
account  of  M. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Isabella, 
"  Your  affectionate  Aunt, 

«J.  T." 
"  P.S.  I  ought  to  have   expressed  my  regret 
that  I  should — as  I  very  possibly  may — have  an- 
noyed you  by  letting  you  see  that  I  believed  that 
absurd  report  about  you  and  him,  last  summer.     I 
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suppose,  however,  you  were  too  anxious  about  M. 
to  care  about  anything  else.  By  the  bye,  did  you 
know  about  his  refusing  his  challenge  at  Estridge  ? 
He  must  have  suspected  everything  then." 

The   next  letter  had   only  been  received  that 
morning. 

"  Framleigh  Hall,  January  28th. 

"  What  wiU  my  dearest  Isabella  think  of  re- 
ceiving a  letter  with  this  date  ?  Will  she  receive 
it  ?  wiU  she  read  it  ?  I  dare  to  hope  it,  aft«r  that 
last  generous,  forgiving  letter.  Oh,  if  I  was  not 
so  miserably  weak — if  it  did  not  break  my  heart 
to  go  over  it  aU  again,  I  could  say  so  much.  It 
is  all  so  terrible,  I  feel  as  if  the  happiness  of  years 
could  not  take  away  the  crushed,  hopeless  feeling 
it  has  given  me.  If  it  were  only  me — if  I  could 
only  know  that  Mortimer  were  not  so  very  very 
unhappy  !  Do  teU  me  about  him,  dear  Bell.  I  fancy 
the  truth  so  dreadful,  perhaps  worse  than  it  really 
was — do  tell  me  really  what  you  had  to  bear  when  it 
was  found  out.  And  is  he  very  wretched  now  ?  Very 
angry  I  know  he  must  be,  but  oh,  if  you  could  tell 
me  he  were  not  so  very  miserable.  I  am  fated  to 
embitter  the  life  of  every  one  who  cares  for  me. 
Your's,  Mortimer's,  Maurice's,  everybody  that  loved 
me.     You   especially,   friend,    sister,    more   than 
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sister  that  you  were  to  me,  I  repaid  your  kindness 
with  ungrateful  neglect  when  I  might  have  made 
you  happy,  and  now  it  is  too  late,  now  that  I  begin 
to  know  you. 

"  I  wrote  this  yesterday.  He  came  and  inter- 
rupted me.  He  says  I  must  not  write  if  it  makes 
me  cry,  so  I  must  not  dwell  on  all  that.  You  will 
want  to  know  somethmg  about  me,  instead  of 
these  useless  complaints,  and  I  can  write  but  little. 
Do  you  blame  my  coming  here  ?  Do  you  think 
it  too  soon  after  everything  ?  So  it  seemed  to  me, 
but  I  yielded.  Miss  King  urged  it  so  much,  and 
surely  we  may  trust  her.  I  have  to  begin  a  new 
life,  and  I  may  as  well  begin  it  at  once ;  and  oh, 
Isabella,  though  it  ought  to  be  such  a  happy  one 
I  have  no  thought  or  hope  for  it,  it  seems  so  in- 
supportably  heavy.  Yes,  even  here,  surrounded  by 
the  most  tender  kindness,  but  I  must  not  write 
about  that  sort  of  things.  You  will  want  to  know 
something  about  them  all.  I  think  you  know  the 
two  ladies  pretty  weU.  Sir  Arthur  is  much  less 
awful  than  I  imagined ;  he  is  so  very  kind  to  me, 
but  I  don't  think  he  quite  understands  him.  How- 
ever, I  think  I  and  his  mother  are  the  only  people 
that  do ;  everybody  else  thinks  him  weak  because 
he  is  gentle,  and  not  clever  because  he  is  not  ill- 
natured.     I  know  he  will  never  be  popular  with 
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other  people  ;  he  is  too  shy,  too  diffident  of  him- 
self; but  it  disappoints  me  a  little  to  find  that  his 
own  father  does  not  think  more  of  him.  I  was 
very  awkward  with  them  all  at  first.  I  did  not 
fancy  one  could  be  awkward  and  very  unhappy  at 
the  same  time,  but  I  was.  I  could  see  they  were 
aU  afraid  of  making  the  commonest  remark,  for 
fear  it  should  remind  me  of  things  ;  and  it  was  so 
difficult  to  find  anything  to  talk  about,  with  any- 
body but  his  mother.  She  is  never  tired  of  talk- 
ing about  him,  and  the  children  she  lost<  Hugh, 
his  brother,  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  you 
have  not  seen ;  he  is  very  good-natured,  but 
not  very  bright.     Oh,  Isabella,  if  you  could  see 

him  in  his  home,  you  would know  that  he 

does  not  mind  treacherously  looking  over  people's 
shoulders  when  they  are  writing.  He  is  very 
angry  with  me  for  saying  that  about  Hugh,  he 
says  he  is  the  best-hearted  fellow  in  the  world,  and 
that  I  think  too  much  about  brightness,  but  I 
think  I  have  given  a  plain  proof  to  the  contrary 
by  taking  him.  He  says,  I  must  leave  off,  and  go 
out  with  him.  I  have  not  been  out  yet ;  it  is  such 
a  pretty  place.  Do  write  to  me  as  often  as  you 
can,  and,  oh,  if  you  could  but  let  me  know  M.  was 
really  better. 

"  Ever  your  loving  E.  C." 
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Here  followed  a  few  lines  in  a  different  hand  : — 
"  You  will  forgive  your  child,  dear  Isabella.  She 
is  your  child  still, — she  always  will  be.  I  do  not 
wish  her  to  forget  what  she  has  made  you  suffer, 
and  she  never  will  forget  it.  I  know  that  the  only 
comfort  I  can  give  you,  is  to  tell  you  how  highly 
she  is  prized  in  my  home, — as  much  as  even  you 
could  wish.  If  you  could  let  me  know  that  you 
do  not  quite  hate  me  it  would  be  the  greatest  con- 
solation to  me.  At  first  I  knew  you  must ;  but 
do  you  think  you  can  ever  get  over  the  feeling 
enough  to  endure  to  see  us  together  ?  You  are  so 
noble,  so  generous.  I  almost  venture  to  hope  it." 
There  needed  no  signature  to  the  last  few  lines. 
The  quickened  beating  of  her  heart  told  her  their 
writer.  Could  she  still  feel  thus,  at  such  a  time  ? 
After  all  that  she  had  gone  through,  with  so  much 
stiD  to  go  through  ?  Yes,  when  his  handwriting 
was  actually  before  her,  she  could  not  forget  that 
she  loved  him  still.  It  was  a  very  different  feehng 
from  what  it  had  been — it  was  more  a  recollection 
than  an  emotion, — but  it  existed  still.  But  she 
was  not  thinking  of  him,  now ;  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  sight  of  the  handwriting  had  been  very 
transitory.  She  was  thinking  how  she  should 
break  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  Mortimer.  S^e 
had  not  yet  ventured  to   teU   him  of  Eugenia's 
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meeting  with  Maurice,  and  now  he  would  have  to 
learn  that  she  was  actually  at  Framleigh.  All  that 
had  passed  when  her  flight  was  discovered  would 
have  to  be  repeated.  He  was  still  ill  from  the 
effects  of  that  burst  of  rage — would  he  out-live 
this  ?  And  it  was  impossible  to  put  it  off  much 
longer. 

"  How  are  you  this  morning,  Mortimer  ?"  she 
said  as  she  entered  his  room,  when  she  could  no 
longer  avoid  doing  so. 

"  Do  let  us  have  a  little  variety  !  I  am  so  sick 
of  that  greeting.  You  and  my  mother  need  not  be 
always  rehearsing  the  faces  you  will  wear  at  my  fu- 
neral. You  might  as  well  put  on  mourning  at  once." 

"  I  think  you  really  look  better  to  day.  If  the 
weather  keeps  as  mild  as  it  is  now,  you  might 
soon  take  a  drive.    The  frost  is  quite  gone." 

*'  Have  you  heard  anything  this  morning  ?" 

"I  think,"  pursued  Isabella,  suddenly  grown 
deaf,  "  that  if  you  were  to  go  straight  to  Madeira 
as  soon  as  you  could  bear  the  voyage,  it  would  be 
the  best  plan."  She  was  longing  to  prepare  his 
mind  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

"  I  asked  you  if  you  had  heard  anything  this 
morning  ?" 

«I  have  heard  from  John  WilHams,  telling 
me '* 
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"  If  it  told  he  was  gone  to  the  devil,  what 
should  I  care  ?  Don't  pretend  not  to  understand 
me. 

"  I  have  heard  from  Eugenia." 

"  When  will  she  have  had  her  freak  out  ?  When 
is  she  coming  back?" 

"  She  will  never  come  back." 

"  Is  she  dead  ?" 

"  Good  heavens,  no  !  But  you  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  her  again  here.  We  will  talk  of  this 
when  you  are  better." 

"  I  never  shall  get  better  in  this  infernal  den. 
If  I  could  but  get  to  Green  Street,  we  might  be 
married  there,  and  start  to  Madeira  directly." 

"  You  must  not  dwell  on  that  idea,  Mortimer. 
You  Uttle  know  her,  if  you  imagine  she  would  have 
taken  the  step  she  did  in  a  mere  freak.  She  will 
never  come  back." 

"  She  shall,"  he  exclaimed.  Isabella  was  silent, 
and  leaned  against  the  chimney-piece. 

*'  Give  me  her  letter  !"  exclaimed  he. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  bear  a  great  shock  ?" 

"  Give  me  her  letter !" 

"  You  must  prepare  yourself. — You  must  give 

her    up It  is  not  in  my  pocket,  Mortimer," 

for  he  had  risen  and  approached  her  as  if  he  would 
have  torn  it  from  her. 

VOL  in.  p 
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"  Give  me  her  letter  !'* 

"  Dear  Mortimer,  listen  to  me  first  for  one  mo- 
ment. It  is  no  use  looking  at  me  in  that  way.  I 
will  give  it  you — but  you  will  find  it. — She  is — 
she  is — " 

"  Married  ?" 

"  She  soon  will  be,"  replied  Isabella,  unutterably 
relieved  that  the  disclosure  had  passed  so  quietly. 

The  scene  that  followed  Eugenia's  departure  was 
fresh  in  her  memory,  and  she  had  steeled  her  soul 
to  bear  a  repetition  of  it. 

One  never  puts  on  exactly  the  right  sort  of 
armour  before  these  assaults.  We  arm  ourselves, 
like  Goliath,  against  a  mighty  warrior,  and  are 
wounded  by  a  pebble  fi"om  a  sling. 

Isabella  looked  timidly  into  her  brother's  face  as 
she  spoke,  rejoicing  that  her  disclosure  had  passed 
■without  the  fearful  explosion  she  expected  it  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  saw  such  unutterable  misery  in  his  rigid 
features,  that  she  would  almost  have  exchanged  it 
for  the  fulfilment  of  her  worst  expectations.  Anxi- 
ous to  get  the  worst  over,  she  concluded  in  a  voice 
that  was  scarcely  audible,  "  to  Captain  Delamere." 

But  even  this  did  not  kindle  the  flame  which 
had  burnt  so  fiercely.  It  had  burnt  itself  out — he 
had  not  the  physical  strength  for  a  renewal  of  it. 
His  sister  saw  a  dark  cloud  of  hatred  come  over 
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the  face  she  watched  so  anxiously  ;  but  the  thunder 
slept  there  in  silence — no  electric  spark  flashed 
from  its  heavy  shadow.  Perhaps  he  loved  Eugenia 
even  more  than  he  hated  Maurice ;  perhaps  it  was 
even  bitterer  to  him  to  discover  that  she  was  hope- 
lessly lost  to  him,  than  that  she  was  won  by  his 
rival.  At  all  events,  she  was  the  onl}  creature  he 
had  ever  cared  for,  and  now  he  was  separated  from 
her  for  ever  !  A  life  from  which  all  love  was  up- 
rooted, lay  before  him  now. 

He  saw  the  .compassion  in  Isabella's  tears,  and 
could  not  endure  it.  She  had  expected  her  last 
speech  to  be  answered  by  a  torrent  of  oaths,  and 
she  had  never  heard  a  calmer  voice  than  that  in 
which  he  begged  her  to  fetch  him  the  letter — yet 
somehow  or  other,  it  gave  her  as  much  pain  as  the 
address  she  expected.  She  fetched  the  letter,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  whilst  he  read  it.  Per- 
haps after  all,  the  explosion  had  only  been  deferred 
till  this  last  match  was  applied  ! 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  she  heard  at  last.  "  I 
have  quite  done  with  it.  You  will  like  to  keep  it, 
I  dare  say." 

She  held  out  her  hand  mechanically  for  it,  he 
smiled  as  he  gave  it  her. 

"  You  will  keep  it  very  carefully,  for  the  sake  of 
the  last  few  lines,  I  don't  doubt." 

P  2 
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"  For  them  and  for  all  the  rest.  They  are  the 
last  farewell  from  one  I  loved  not  much  less  than 
you  did.  Let  us  both  forgive  her  !  Oh,  Morti- 
mer, Mortimer,  let  there  be  one  human  being  stiU, 
to  whom  you  feel  kindly  !  I  know  there  can  be 
only  one." 

She  came  close  to  his  side,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm  in  the  earnestness  of  her  en- 
treaty. 

"  Think,  Mortimer,  she  could  not  help  it ! 
Whatever  he  is — suppose  even  he  is  the  pitiable 
creature  you  think  him — still  she  loves  him. 
Would  you  have  had  her  marry  you,  caring  for 
him  all  the  while  ?     What  could  she  do  ?" 

He  turned  away  and  went  to  the  window,  she 
leaned  her  face  on  her  hands. 

"  How  could  she  ?"  he  groaned  out.  "  She  was 
the  only  creature  I  loved.  I  couldn't  have  blamed 
any  of  you  much,  if  you  had  gone  and  left  me.  I 
have  not  been  a  model  of  a  brother  or  a  son,  I 
know,  but  she Ring  the  bell,  Isabella  !'* 

She  complied.  She  knew  what  he  wanted,  but 
she  felt  powerless. 

"  Go  down  to  the  Cross  Keys,"  he  said  when 
the  servant  entered,  "  and  order  a  post-chaise  to  be 
at  the  door  in  half  an  hour's  time." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Mortimer  ?" 
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"Of  a  good  long  drive.  I'm  going  to  try 
change  of  air." 

"  You  are  not  fit  to  travel.  And  what  will  be 
the  use  ?  She  will  never  see  you  again,  she  does 
not  change  her  mind." 

"  Imagine  all  that  said,  my  good  sister,  you  have 
done  your  duty — made  your  protest;  and  may 
henceforth  save  yourself  all  further  trouble.  If  I 
die  on  the  road,  I  don't  think  it  will  improve 
the  cheerfulness  of  her  nuptials.  You  may  as 
well  try  to  stop  the  East  wind,  as  to  prevent  my 
setting  off." 

She  felt  the  truth  of  his  words,  but  did  not  de- 
sist from  the  hopeless  task. 

"  Oh,  Mortimer,  Mortimer,  have  pity  on  your- 
self !  You  force  me  to  say  it — you  cannot  prevent 
their  happiness — why  torture  yom*self  with  the 
sight  of  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that !  He  will  take 
refuge  in  his  humane  principles  again,  I  don't 
doubt — he  will  be  quite  ready  to  forgive  for  the 
seventy-seventh  time — a  delightful  doctrine  for 
such  as  him,  that  is — but  there  are  means  !  We 
shall  see  !" 

She  was  silent — she  could  say  nothing. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  went  on,  more  to  himself 
than  to  her,  "  how  I  hated  him  from  the  first  mo- 
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raent  I  saw  him,  almost.  I  remember  his  pink 
and  white  face  as  well  after  these  ten  years — ^little 
snivelling  hypocrite — as  if  it  were  yesterday.  He 
hasn't  spirit  to  return  the  compliment,  I  know ;  he 
has  not  energy  to  hate.  Eugenia  wiU  find  out 
some  day  or  other,  what  he  is,  and  then — ." 

"  And  even  if  it  is  so,  is  that  a  character  to  pity, 
or  to  hate  ?  Forget  him  !  Look  forward  a  few  shore 
years,  he  and  she,  and  you,  wiQ  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  bar  of  Eternal  justice.  Then  it  will  be  seen. 
Leave  him  to  that,  if  he  has  wronged  you." 

"  If  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  sending  him 
there  first,  I  don't  much  care  what  happens  after- 
wards." 

She  turned  aside  with  a  sense  of  powerlessness, 
and  wept  such  bitter  despairing  tears,  as,  in  a  life 
not  empty  of  sorrow,  she  had  never  shed  before. 
A  heart  so  hard,  so  fierce  in  hatred,  so  weak  in 
love,  she  had  not,  till  then,  believed  her  brother  to 
possess,  had  not  believed  possible  to  exist. 

At  that  moment  Lady  Amelia  entered  in  con- 
sternation. She  had  met  the  servant  who  had 
gone  to  order  the  chaise. 

"  My  dear  Mortimer,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  on  a  journey,  ma'am.  This  place 
does  not  suit  me." 

She  was  astonished  at  his  manner.     The  energy 
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of  his  purpose  had  given  him  a  certain  strength 
for  which  he  would  probably  have  to  pay  dearly 
afterwards,  but  which  at  the  time  seemed  quite 
adequate  to  his  undertaking. 

"  Mortimer,  you  are  mad  !     It  will  kill  you." 

"  Or  somebody  else.  In  either  case  it  will  be 
some  time  before  you  see  me  again." 

Lady  Amelia  poured  forth  a  flood  of  entreaties, 
which  affected  Mortimer  as  much  as  it  did  the 
table.  When  she  told  him  for  the  fourth  time  he 
would  die  on  the  road,  he  remarked  very  coolly — 

"  Good  news  for  my  noble  brother-in-law  !  I 
wonder  how  many  times  the  state  of  my  lungs  has 
been  discussed  there.  That  reminds  me — will  you 
send  Holwood  and  Bankes  ?  here  they'll  do  for  wit- 
nesses, it  would  take  too  long  to  fetch  the  parson." 

Lady  Amelia  burst  into  tears,  and  besought  him 
not  to  break  her  heart. 

"  My  dear  mother,  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  Do 
not  waste  any,  but  if  you  have  any  particular  wish 
about  the  property,  let  me  hear  it  now.  Fetch  the 
servants,  will  you,  Isabella  ?     I  want  to  be  off." 

She  went  to  call  them,  and  when  she  re-entered 
the  room,  her  mother  had  quitted  it.  Mortimer 
once  spoke  to  her,  to  ask  her  the  name  of  a 
relation.  She  answered,  in  hard  dry  voice  that  sur- 
prised herself. 
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He  signed  his  will  just  as  the  chaise  drove  up — 
she  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  while  it  was 
being  witnessed.  When  it  was  done,  and  his  pre- 
parations made,  he  came  up  to  wish  her  good-bye. 
^he  held  out  her  hand  in  silence — she  could  utter  • 
no  entreaty  against  the  departure  she  would  have 
died  twenty  deaths  to  prevent. 

"  Won't  you  wish  me  good-bye.  Bell  ? "  he 
asked  with  more  approach  to  affection  than  she 
had  ever  seen  in  him  before.  She  was  determined 
she  should  never  have  to  reproach  herself  for  part- 
ing with  him  coldly,  and  kissed  him,  but  could  not 
speak. 

"  What,  not  one  word !  Have  you  no  parting 
exhortation  for  a  reprobate  ?  " 

"  God  bless  you,  and  change  your  heart !  "  she 
said  with  solemnity,  and  they  parted  to  meet  in 
this  small  world  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  *Tis  not  a  passion's  first  access 
Ready  to  multiply, 
But  like  love's  calmest  state  it  is 
Possest  with  victory. 

"  It  is  like  love  to  truth  reduced  ; 
All  the  false  values  gone. 
Which  were  created  and  induced 
By  fond  imagination." 

Bek  Jonson. 


"  Maurice.     Where  is  Maurice?  " 

"  Here  am  I,"  said  Maurice,  rising  from  one  of 
the  sofas  in  the  drawing  room. 

"  Oh ! — just  come  here  for  a  minute.  You 
won't  say  anything  to  your  mother  or  Eugenia 
about  that  incendiary  notice,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  he,  smiling  at  the  small 
confidence  in  his  judgment  betrayed  by  this  caution. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  I  would  just  mention  it.     I 
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did  not  suppose  you  would  to  your  mother,  but  I 
was  not  so  sure  about  Eugenia." 

"  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  telling  her  if  it  were 
to  be  any  use,  but  it  is  an  unpleasant  subject,  and 
best  avoided.  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  to  do 
about  it  ?  " 

"  Do  about  it  ?  What  in  all  the  world  should  I 
do  about  it  ?  Shall  I  put  a  paragraph  into  the 
county  paper,  asking  these  gentlemen  to  have  the 
goodness  to  mention  the  price  at  which  they  will 
let  my  house  alone  ?  " 

"Then  you  don't  mean  to  take  any  precau- 
tion ?  " 

"  Really,  Maurice,  you  try  my  patience.  Do  you 
suppose  I  would  condescend  to  take  any  measure 
in  consequence  of  a  notice  like  that  ?  It  would  be 
the  most  certain  manner  of  marking  myself  out 
for  their  intimidation  henceforward.  Perfect  in- 
difference is  the  only  safe  manner  of  behaviour 
with  regard  to  a  thing  of  that  sort." 

•'  And  yet,"  suggested  Maurice,  "  there  is  no 
calculating  on  the  actions  of  a  set  of  poor  unedu- 
cated wretches,  driven  desperate  by  want  and  fan- 
cied injustice — and  your  last  vote —  "  He  stopped, 
arrested  by  the  expression  of  contempt  in  his 
tathr's  face." 

"  If  you  are  afraid,"  he  said,  with  his  peculiar 
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smile,  **  you  had  better  get  Hayes  to  take  you  and 
Eugenia  in  tiE  the  danger  is  past.  I  dare  say  he 
has  a  couple  of  beds  to  spare. 

"I  afraid! — Father,  I  have  not  deserved  this, 
indeed.  If  I  was  wrong,  I  said  nothing,  surely,  to 
call  for  such  a — Let  me  hear  you  say  you  do  not 
believe  it." 

"  What  is  the  proposition  to  which  I  am  to 
profess  my  dissent  ?" 

"  That  I  was  the  meanest,  most  contemptible 
coward  that  ever  lived  !" 

"  I  wish  you  would  learn  to  speak  of  these 
things  without  getting  so  excited !  Certainly  I 
should  not  have  the  smallest  hesitation  in  nega- 
tiving that  question,  if  it  were  put." 

"  Do  you  think  I  was  thinking  of  myself,  or 
even  of  Eugenia  chiefly  ?" 

"  Come,  Maurice,  don't  let  us  go  on  in  this 
way.  You  are  too  fond  of  dissecting  motives,  and 
analyzing  feelings.  Take  things  more  simply,  and 
don't  be  so  thin-skinned.  I  spoke  hastily,  I 
admit. — There's  Eugenia  calling  you." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  father — T 
only  wished  to  be  sure  that  you  spoke  lightly,  that 
you  did  not  believe — Here,  in  the  study,  Eugenia 
— that  I  was  such  a  very  poor  creature  !" 

"  Come  in,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  in  answer 
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to  Eugenia's  low  tap.  Not  many  young  ladies, 
even  of  Sir  Arthur's  own  nieces,  were  at  liberty  to 
enter  that  study  with  the  freedom  with  which  she 
now  looked  in.  Sir  Arthur  was  glad  to  see  her, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  see  anybody  just 
then ;  he  saw  Maurice  was  much  hurt  by  his 
sneer,  and  regretted  having  given  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings in  that  way,  but  was  not  the  less  annoyed 
with  his  son  for  being  so  weak-minded. 

"  Come  in,  Eugenia,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
you  are  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  quarrel  between 
me  and  Maurice,"  he  said,  smiling  good-humour- 
edly  at  her.  The  sight  of  that  beautiful  face 
quite  allayed  his  irritation. 

"  Then  I  had  better  go  away  again  directly,  sir, 
or  you  will  both  turn  your  wrath  upon  me." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  each  bestow  it  on  our- 
selves. Try  and  teach  this  gentleman  to  be  a 
little  less  sensitive,  wiU  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  make  a  very  good 
teacher  of  that — or  anything  else,  indeed." 

"  You  are  not  exactly  the  teacher  from  whom 
to  learn  indifference,  certainly,"  he  said,  with  a 
meaning  smile,  "  but  teach  him  to  reserve  his 
sensibility  for  a  worthy  occasion,  and  not  squander 
it  on  trifles." 

"  I  can  never  call  anything  a  trifle  that  concerns 
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your  opinion  of  me,"  said  Maurice,  who  had  been 
blushing  like  a  girl  during  this  little  coUoquy. 
Eugenia  put  her  arm  through  his,  and  looked  first 
at  him  and  then  at  his  father  with  such  a  pretty 
pleading  smile,  that  Sir  Arthur  was  quite  moflified. 

"  My  opinion  is  that  the  lady  by  your  side  would 
not  have  bestowed  her  affections  on  an  unworthy 
object,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  high-bred  courtesy 
which  came  with  such  peculiar  grace  from  him. 
"  There,  now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. — Are  you 
going  to  walk,  Eugenia  ?" 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  it,  it  is  so  fine." 

"  You  must  wrap  yourself  up  well,  the  wind  is 
sharp.  How  delighted  Lady  Delamere  must  be  to 
have  such  a  legitimate  subject  for  taking  care  of 
as  you !  You  really  must  not  get  weU  too  soon, 
it  will  deprive  her  of  so  great  an  interest." 

"  She  makes  it  dangerously  pleasant,  indeed.  I 
would  be  an  invalide  all  my  life  to  be  so  taken  care 
of — Come,  Maurice,  we  are  disturbing  your  father. 
Let  us  go  out." 

"  I  hope  the  disturbance  will  be  very  often  re- 
peated," said  Sir  Arthur,  rising  to  open  the  door 
for  her,  "  and  that  you  will  give  Maurice  opportu- 
nity for  exercising  his  magnanimity,  by  allowing 
the  rest  of  his  family  time  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance." 
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As  he  bowed  her  out  in  saying  this,  a  sudden 
irresistible  impulse  came  over  her — she  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  gave  him  a  kiss.  Eu- 
genia's impulses  were  always  safe.  Not  one  girl  in 
twenty  could  have  done  it — one  shade  of  doubt, 
of  hesitation,  of  bashfulness  would  have  made  the 
embrace  a  highly  disagreeable  ceremony  to  him, 
and  the  embracer  an  object  of  dislike  for  the  future. 
— As  it  was,  however,  he  felt  it  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  a  childlike  heart,  and  returned  it  with  a 
warmth  which  had  last  been  spent  on  his  little 
daughter  twenty  years  before. 

"  There,  take  her  away,  take  care  of  her,  Mau- 
rice," he  said,  looking  at  her  with  a  fondness  Mau- 
rice did  not  believe  his  face  capable  of  expressing. 
"  Mind  you  don't  let  him  get  into  one  of  his  rhap- 
sodies, and  keep  you  out  after  dusk.  Remember, 
if  you  have  such  an  unsentimental  malady  as  rheu- 
matism, you  must  give  up  sentimental  habits." 

She  laughed,  and  the  lovers  sauntered  out  into 
the  garden,  and  down  from  the  terrace  into  the 
park.  It  was  the  first  mild  day  of  the  year — the 
first  breath  of  Spring  was  in  the  air,  and  had 
aroused  the  birds,  who  were  chirping  and  twitter- 
ing on  the  leafless  branches.  The  first  faint  tinge 
of  spring  was  also  seen  in  the  underwood  where 
the  hazel  bushes  hung  their  green  tassels,  and  the 
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shoots  of  honeysuckle  were  unfolding  their  first 
leaves.  The  ponds  were  still  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  ice,  but  it  was  melting  fast,  and  the 
shady  path  down  which  Maurice  and  Eugenia 
wandered,  was  again  muddy  and  slippery.  It  was 
a  day  for  hope  and  joy  to  revive,  after  such  a 
winter  of  sorrow.  The  soft  south  wind,  as  it 
kissed  Eugenia's  cheek,  seemed  to  bring  back  a 
tinge  of  colour  to  it,  and  smooth  away  the  painful 
expression  that  contracted  her  brow. 

Both  were  silent  for  a  long  time,  from  different 
causes.  Eugenia's  heart  was  filled  by  a  deep,  quiet 
thankfulness.  After  all  the  agony  and  horror  of 
the  last  month — after  such  a  storm,  such  a  ship- 
wreck, to  find  herself  in  such  a  harbour — to  have 
such  a  home,  such  parents  !  Once  more  to  find, 
after  being  deprived  of  it  for  so  many  years,  some- 
thing so  like  a  father's  love  !  Perhaps  she  thought 
more  of  it  at  that  moment  than  even  of  Maurice's. 
She  had  had  enough,  and  rather  more  than  enough, 
of  the  affection  with  which  he  regarded  her  from 
many  different  quarters ;  but  since  her  uncle's 
death  no  one  had  ever  looked  at  her  as  Sir  Arthur 
had  done,  when  he  told  Maurice  to  take  care  of  her. 
Only  an  orphan  can  know  the  joy  she*  felt ;  it  is 
one  that  must  be  bought  by  that  deep  sorrow — it 
is  a  dim  foreshadowing  of  that  which  we  may  hope 
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those  will  feel  who  have  never  known  the  love  of 
a  parent  in  this  world  when  they  experience  it  for 
the  first  time  in  all  its  purity  in  the  next. 

Maurice  was  kept  silent  by  sligliter  and  more 
complex  feelings,  amongst  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, one  was  the  uncomfortable  consciousness 
that  he  had  not  been  quite  sincere  with  his  father. 
He  was  afraid,  both  for  himself  and  Eugenia,  and 
who  would  not  be  so,  who  thinks  he  and  his  family 
run  a  fair  chance  of  being  burnt  in  their  beds  before 
long?  Then  all  sort  of  uncomfortable,  jarred, 
discordant  recollections  and  feelings  had  been 
awoken  by  his  father's  speech, — but  all  were  dis- 
persed by  the  smile  with  which  Eugenia  looked  up 
into  his  face,  as  she  said  "  Oh,  Maurice,  how  have 
I  deserved  to  be  so  happy  ?" 

"  Those  who  give  so  much  happiness  deserve  to 
feel  it.  Oh,  Eugenia,  if  I  could  tell  you  what  a 
different  place  you  have  made  my  home  !" 

"  I  ?     What  nonsense  !     What  have  I  done  ?'* 

"  You  have,  I  assure  you.  We  have  all  been 
going  on,  all  our  lives,  in  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality. 
I  assure  you  I  feel  as  if,  from  the  first  time  I 
began  to  be  a  responsible  being,  I  had  been  walking 
upon  wires.  Long  before  I  could  understand  what 
it  was,  I  saw  it  in  the  intercourse  between  my 
parents.     They  were  each  afraid  of  each  other — he 
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good  man  !  would  be  considerably  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  was  afraid  of  anybody  or  anything — but  it 
is  true.  He  saw  that  there  was  something  in  her 
that  he  was  continually  jarring  against,  and  could 
not  understand  what  it  was,  and  was  afraid  of  it. 
I  declare  to  you,  Eugenia,  I  have  sometimes  felt 
so  tired  of  our  cold  rigid  politeness  to  each  other,  I 
have  half  wished  we  were  uncivilised  enough  to  speak 
out  our  minds  to  each  other,  and  know  the  worst." 

"  You  never  felt  that  with  Hugh,  surely  ? 

"  No,  poor  dear  Hugh,  not  exactly — but  he  has 
been  so,  I  was  going  to  say,  depressed,  which  would 
certainly  not  be  true — but  he  has  been  so  cowed 
by  my  father's  manners  towards  him,  that  one 
hardly  feels  him  a  constituent  of  the  family  circle. 
He  is  quite  obliterated — one  forgets  him.  I  have 
had  to  sustain  his  part  and  my  own.  You  see, 
Eugenia,  my  father  never  could  understand  that 
one  cannot  change  one's  nature.  He  had  a  clear 
definite  idea  of  what  we  were  each  to  be : — Hugh 
was  to  be  rather  literary,  very  political,  very  much 
a  man  of  the  world — all  that  style  of  thing.  I  was 
to  be,  well,  we'll  say  the  antipodes  of  what  I  am. 
And  the  failure  has  not  only  disappointed  him  in  a 
personal  point  of  view,  but  it  is  a  blow  to  all  his 
theories  to  discover  that  he  cannot  pour  a  certain 
quantity  of  humanity  into  a  mould,  and  turn  out 
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two  model  young  men.  He  looks  at  the  human 
race  as  a  proper  material  for  such  treatment,  and 
here  he  has  tried  it  in  his  own  family,  and  failed  !" 

"  But  your  mother — she  is  quite  satisfied  with 
the  result,  I  fancy  !" 

"  Poor  darling,  she  is  indeed  !  She  did  not  set  her 
heart  on  Hugh's  distinguishing  himself  in  parlia- 
ment, and  my  doing  the  same  in  the  army.  But 
she  too  is  disappointed,  Eugenia,  she  is  afraid  of 
my  father,  and  is  continually  jarring  against  hira, 
without  knowing  why.  And  worse  than  that,  she 
sees  what  he  thinks  of  me." 

"  Dear  Maurice  you  exaggerate  his — his  want  of 
sympathy  with  you  !" 

"  My  child,  you  do  not  perceive  it." 

"  Well,  but  at  least.  Aunt  Lucy  is  all  right  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  half  smile  at  her  plead- 
ing tone.  "  Ah,  no,  my  love ;  she  sees  through 
us  all,  and  does  not  know  how  to  set  us  to  rights. 
She  sees  my  mother  chilled  by  my  father's  cold- 
ness, and  him  irritated  by  her  timidity,  and  does  not 
know  how  to  give  warmth  to  the  one  or  courage  to 
the  other.  She  sees  us  betraying  each  in  our  dif- 
ferent way,  that  we  are  without  the  qualities  he  had 
worked  so  hard  to  implant  in  us,  and  cannot  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  Oh,  no,  Aunt  Lucy  is  much 
too  clear  sighted  to  be  '  all  right  !' " 

"  Oh  dear,  you  make  me  quite  fi-ightened  !" 
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"  There  is  no  need,  my  dearest.  We  have  now 
what  we  have  wanted  all  our  lives — a  strong  feeling 
in  common.  We  have  one  interest  now — one 
person  about  whom  there  is  no  painful  feeling  to  be 
kept  in  the  background — no  disappointment  to  be 
hidden.  We  have  one  object  to  spend  all  our 
adoration  upon,  and  feel  it  too  little  !  We  have  one 
Inmate  now  whom  disappointment  and  failure  will 
not  dare  to  approach,  who  puts  all  doubts  and  regrets 
to  flight  before  her  bright  presence  like  mist  before 
the  sun  !  We  have  one  person  who  will  understand 
us  all,  and  teach  us  to  know  each  other ;  and  for 
whose  sweet  sake  a  multitude  of  sins  shall  be  for- 
given to  those  over  whom  she  has  thrown  the  magic 
light  of  her  affection  !" 

"  Suppose  they  should  after  all  be  disappointed 
in  me.  Suppose  they  find  out  that  I  am  very 
foolish  and  ignorant !" 

"  You  are  a  bad  actor !  Diffidence  and  des- 
pondency are  parts  you  won't  succeed  in.  I  see 
your  eyes  sparkling  with  triumph  as  yo\i  say  it !" 

"  Well  Maurice,  I  will  leave  all  modesty  to  you 
then,  and  do  your  share  of  impudence  !  But  tell 
me  more  about  your  family,  I  don't  know  half 
enough  about  them." 

"  You  will  soon,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  if  you  go  on 
as  you  have  done  to-day." 

Q  2 


> 
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"  Ah,  weren't  you  astonished  at  my  impudence  ? 
How  very  kind  he  is  to  me  !" 

"  He  likes  people  that  are  at  ease  with  him, 
which  narrows  his  circle  of  favourites  consider- 
ably." 

"  Who  could  help  being  at  ease  when  he  is  so 
kind  !  I  almost  feel  as  if  it  were  my  own  dear 
uncle  alive  again  ;  though  he  is  not  at  all  like  my 
uncle." 

"  And  he  feels,  1  am  sure,  as  if  he  had  his  own 
daughter  alive  again.  You  know  how  fond  he  was 
of  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  mother  told  me  she  thought  he  had 
never  quite  been  the  same  since  that  loss.  How 
old  would  she  have  been  now  ?" 

"  About  thirty — she  was  the  eldest  of  us." 

"  How  I  wish  she  had  lived  !  Your  mother  tells 
me  1  am  like  her." 

"  Oh,  that  is  an  affectionate  fancy  of  her's.  It 
is  a  way  of  telling  you  she  likes  looking  at  you. — 
Lucy  died  at  ten  years  old,  you  know." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  she  has  the  fancy,  and  I 
only  hope  I  may  be  something  like  what  your  sister 
would  have  been,  to  them  both." 

"  I  sometimes  think,  Eugenia,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  "  with  a  person  like  my  father,  it  is  better 
not  to  know  too  much  about  the  sort  of  things  that 
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offend  him.  I  know  them  better  than  anybody, 
and  yet  I  am  perpetually  jarring  against  him  in  one 
way  or  another,  from  that  very  fact.  If  one  knows 
nothing  about  the  hidden  shoals,  one  sails  over 
them  on  a  kind  of  high  tide,  and  if  one  is  on  the 
look  out  for  them,  the  tide  sinks  directly  and  the 
boat  splits  on  them." 

"  Like  one  of  your  queer  fancies !  But  I  am 
sure  he  will  understand  you,  Maurice,  some  day  or 
other." 

"  He  understands  somebody  else,  at  all  events. 
He  told  me  last  night — now  you  know  I  never 
paid  you  a  compliment  in  my  life,  so  you  must 
allow  me  for  once  to  pass  one  on — that  he  won- 
dered how  any  one  who  had  ever  heard  you  talk 
should  remark  upon,  w^hat  people  generally  remark 
upon,  when  they  speak  of  you." 

Eugenia  had  heard  many  a  compliment,  some  of 
them  graceful  and  delicate  enough,  but  none  had 
ever  suffused  her  cheeks  with  crimson,  and  her 
eyes  with  tears,  as  this  did.  "  Oh,  I  am  glad,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  all  the  hearty,  spontaneous  feeling 
that  we  must  borrow  the  French  "  eflPusion"  to  ex- 
press. 

"  I  must  preserve  the  recollection  of  your  first 
compliment,  Maurice — probably,  I  am  afraid,  the 
last,  too." , 
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"  It  is  not  mine — my  father's." 
"  You  are  very  much  afraid  of  growing  too  gal- 
lant— quite  needlessly,  I  assure  you." 

He  answered  her  with  the  beautiful  lines  : 


"  Passions  best  likened  are  to  floods  or  streams, 
The  shallow  murmur — but  the  deep  are  dumb." 


"  Ah,  Maurice,  it  was  that  difference  between 
you  and  other  people,  that  first  struck  me.  But 
who  wrote  that  ?     Milton  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  there  are  other  poets  besides 
Milton  in  the  world,  though  somebody  did  borrow 
my  copy  of  him  and  never  gave  it  me  back." 

She  laughed  and  blushed — 

"  So  you  did  miss  it  after  all  ?  But  who  wrote 
that  about  passions  and  streams  ?" 

"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  the  author,  if  I  remem- 
ber right." 

"  I  never  heard  of  him.  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  you 
were  not  so  learned,  and  I  so  ignorant." 

"  My  father  thinks  you  can  teach  me  something 
still,  you  see." 

"  Oh,  what  pretty  creatures ! "  she  exclaimed, 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  child,  as  a  herd  of  deer 
came  trooping  down  a  steep  slope,  under  the 
boughs  of  some  old  oaks.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
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her  ignorance  were  forgotten,  and  no  more  sense 
was  talked  during  the  walk.  When  they  had 
nearly  reached  home,  some  remark  of  Eugenia's 
reminded  Maurice  of  his  celebrated  flight  from  a 
cow,  and  he  gave  her  so  ridiculous  an  account  of  it 
as  to  rouse  the  merry  laugh  which  had  of  late  be- 
come so  rare.  Delighted  to  hear  it  again,  he  spun 
out  his  story  with  a  minuteness  for  which  he  was 
indebted  more  to  his  imagination  than  his  memory, 
and  she  was  still  laughing  at  his  lively  picture  of 
the  consternation  produced  in  the  Vicarage  garden 
by  his  sudden  appearance,  when  they  reached  the 
hall  door,  and  re-entered  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


"  He  the  more  fortunate ! — yea  he  had  finished  ! 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future. 
His  Hfe  is  bright,  bright  without  spot  it  was 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.     No  ominous  hour 
Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 
Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear, 
No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 
Of  the  unsteady  planet." 

Coleridge's  Wallki^stein. 


As  Maurice  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and 
Eugenia  was  turning  from  him  to  ascend  the  stairs, 
a  servEint  approached  him,  and  said — 

"  A  gentleman  is  waiting  to  speak  to  you  in  the 
library,  sir." 

"  What  name." 

"  He  did  not  give  any,  he  said  he  would  wait 
till  you  came  in." 

Eugenia  stood  on  the  lowest  step  as  if  she  were 
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suddenly  turned  to  stone.  The  two  exchanged 
glances — each  perceived  that  the  other  had  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  assume  the  appearance  of  any.  He  crossed 
the  hall,  and  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice, — 

"Go  upstairs.  Let  me  meet  him  alone.  I 
promise  to  remember  your  wish." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  advanced  towards 
the  library  door.  She  would  have  entered  first, 
but  Maurice  prevented  her  by  gentle  force,  and 
once  again  the  rivals  stood  face  to  face.  Eugenia 
rushed  between  them,  threw  her  arms  round 
Maurice,  and  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulders. 

"  That's  right  Eugenia,"  said  a  low,  clear  voice, 
that  thrilled  her  with  horror ;  "  You  do  well  to 
take  care  of  him — it's  the  part  you  will  have  to 
play  all  your  life.  Oh  !  it  is  like  you  to  bring  her 
in  with  you.  It  is  worthy  of  the  man  that  sneaks 
into  my  house,  and  carries  off  my  wife — worthy 
of  the  man  that  enters  the  army,  and  runs  away 
under  the  first  fire." 

"  Do  not  listen  to  his  slanders  !'*  she  exclaimed, 
rasing  her  face  from  his  shoulder,  and  bringing  it 
so  close  to  his  own,  that  he  felt  her  breath  on  his 
cheek.  "  I  do  not  mind  them  more  than  the 
blowing  of  the  wind." 

*'  Eugenia,  loose  me — leave  me  !"  he  said  impe- 
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riously,  but  her  arms  encircled  his  neck.  Morti- 
mer laughed — such  a  laugh ! — it  curdled  her  blood 
to  hear  it. 

"  Oh.  you  are  anxious  enough  to  get  rid  of  her 
noiD.  You  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  meeting 
the  ignominious  treatment  a  coward  deserves,  than 
let  her  know  that  my  words  are  no  slander," 

"  Do  not  listen  to  him.  What  are  his  wild 
ravings  to  us?  Do  not  fight  him,  Maurice — de- 
spise his  miserable,  petty  spite.  Be  satisfied  with 
what  I  think  of  you — he  cannot  alter  my  opinion 
of  you,  Maurice,  dear  Maurice. 

"  Cannot  I Does  it  not  alter  your  opinion 

of  him  to  know  that " 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  Maurice's  face 
as  these  words  were  said,  and  she  saw  a  sudden 
change  come  over  it.  He  disengaged  himself  from 
her  grasp  with  a  violent  effort,  and  rushed  forward. 
She  uttered  a  long,  wild  shriek  ;  she  forgot  in  that 
moment  of  terror,  that  neither  had  fire-arms,  and 
expected  that  the  next,  she  should  see  one  of  them 
a  corpse  at  her  feet — she  hid  her  face  on  her 
clasped  hands,  shaking  in  every  limb. 

"  Eugenia,"  said  a  low,  gentle  voice,  ^  come  and 
help  me."  She  looked  up  !  What  had  happened  V 
Was  Mortimer  dead  ?  Maurice  was  supporting 
him  in  his  arms,  and  blood  was  oozing  from  his  lips ! 
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"  Help  me  to  lay  him  down.  Bring  me  that 
cushion.  Don't  speak  to  him.  There,  now  go 
and  call  somebody,  not  my  mother.  Aunt  Lucy 
would  be  the  best  person." 

"  Oh,  do  you  go  and  let  me  stay,"  she  said, 
partly  from  an  insane  fear  of  leaving  them  alone 
together,  partly  from  an  idea  that  Mortimer  might 
die  that  moment,  and  partly  from  a  natural  shrink- 
ing from  being  the  bearer  of  such  a  message. 

"  1  should  alarm  them  so  very  much  in  this 
state,"  he  said,  and  she  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  he  was  covered  with  her  cousin's  blood.  Any 
further  difficulty  on  the  subject  was  stopped  by 
the  entrance  of  Sir  Arthur,  who  had  heard  her 
shriek.  Maurice  mentioned  "  Captain  Grenville," 
as  quietly  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary  acquaintance. 
It  was  a  strange  scene.  Sir  Arthur  saw  at  once 
how  it  was,  and  went  to  send  further  assis- 
tance. 

In  half  an  hour,  Grenville  was  laid  in  one  of  the 
bed- rooms.  Mr.  Oakley  was  summoned  from  the 
village,  and  everybody  in  the  house  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  There  had  been  no  con- 
fusion, no  fuss,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  there 
would  have  been  if  the  invalide  had  been  one  with 
whom  no  agitated  feelings  were  connected.  The 
calm,  concentrated  intensity  in  Maurice's  rigid  face 
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had  affected  everybody  ;  everything  that  had  to  be 
done  was  done  as  quietly  as  possible.  All  agita- 
tion had  been  crowded  into  those  horrible  five 
minutes  between  the  entrance  into  the  library,  and 
the  breaking  of  the  blood-vessel ;  after  that,  every- 
thing was  quiet,  common-place,  matter-of-fact. 
Eugenia  thought  that  a  few  hours  would  end  her 
cousin's  life.  She  knew  that  his  breaking  a 
blood-vessel  was  what  the  physicians  most  dreaded, 
and  she  knew  that  he  must  have  been  agitated  by 
such  a  tempest  of  rage,  as  was  in  itself  almost  enough 
to  destroy  the  spark  of  life,  in  a  frame  so  enfeebled 
as  his.  Though  speechless  from  exhaustion,  he  was 
not  unconscious,  and  the  glances  he  threw  upon  his 
rival  as  he  helped  him  up  to  his  room,  shewed 
plainly  that  his  hatred  at  least,  had  lost  nothing  of 
its  strength. 

"  Eugenia  was  quite  calm,  she  had  no  tears,'  but 
Maurice  was  alarmed  at  her  manner.  She  would 
not  leave  the  outside  of  her  cousin's  door,  but 
walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  passage,  till  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Oakley,  who  gave  a  more  favourable 
verdict  than  any  of  the  party  had  ventured  to  hope 
for.  He  expressed  great  doubts  as  to  Grenville's 
recovery,  but  the  mere  existence  of  doubt  on  the 
subject  was  relief  unspeakable  to  Eugenia,  the  hor- 
rible fear  that  she  would  have  his  death  to  answer 
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for  was  awakened,  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
came  ever  her,  and  she  went  into  a  violent  fit  of 
hysterics.  Maurice  was  almost  glad — anything 
was  better  than  the  wild  expression  he  had  seen  on 
her  face  as  she  stood  in  the  passage,  and  the  fit  left 
her  quiet  and  hopeftil.  That  hysteric  tit  was  the 
only  thing  that  enabled  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
realize  the  full  horror  of  the  scene  in  the  library. 
Everything  they  had  seen  had  been  so  calm  that 
they  could  scarcely  take  in  the  fact  that  Grenville's 
life  was  endangered  by  an  explosion  of  violent  un- 
governable rage. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  a  messenger  had  been 
despatched  to  the  nearest  town  to  summon  a 
physician  by  Mr.  Oakley's  request,  and  posted  a 
letter  from  Eugenia  to  summon  Lady  Amelia 
and  Isabella.  Everything  was  done  that  could 
be  done,  and  the  family  sat  down  to  dinner 
just  as  usual.  It  is  a  fortunate  arrangement  that 
there  is  that  fixed  pole  in  the  day,  as  it  were, 
round  which  all  the  most  absorbing  emotions  and 
agitations  must  revolve.  It  is  sometimes  a  very 
good  thing  for  people  to  have  to  meet  on  an  ordi- 
nary common-place  ground,  and  discuss  every  day 
topics,  while  their  minds  are  occupied  with  much 
more  exciting  ones.  The  family  party  at  Fram- 
leigh  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  so  that  evening. 
Lady  Delamere  was  still  trembling  froi^  the  shock 
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she  had  received,  and  started  every  time  the  door 
was  opened,  and  every  body  was  nervous  and 
anxious,  except  the  one  who  might  have  been 
supposed  to  feel  most.  There  was  a  strange 
quietness  about  Maurice.  He  was  very  pale,  but 
so  calm,  so  free  from  nervous  agitation,  as  he  had  not 
been  for  years.  The  calmness  of  a  settled  purpose 
had  cinn^^p-  his  spirit.  It  was  a  time,  he  felt, 
that  the  ^rog  disguise  should  end.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  Grenville  would  not  die,  and  this  con- 
viction gave  him  the  sincerest  satisfaction,  from  the 
moment  that  he  resolved  to  speak  out,  a]l  bitter- 
ness against  his  enemy  departed  from  his  mind,  and 
left  only  a  deep,  entire  compassion  and  forgiveness. 
He  had  taken  care  to  communicate  the  facts  of  the 
case  to  his  mother  himself,  softening  them  as  much 
as  possible.  He  had  not  attempted  to  conceal  from 
her  the  fact  that  Grenville's  only  possible  object  in 
coming  to  Framleigh  had  been  to  give  him  a  chal- 
lenge, but  he  had  only  told  her  this  to  assure  her 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  accept  it,  and  once 
convinced  of  this,  Lady  Delamere  could  afford  to 
pity  Eugenia's  rejected  lover — of  whom,  of  course, 
she  knew  nothing  but  that  he  was  her  rejected 
lover — from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  All  dinner- 
time he  talked  to  her  assiduously,  when  the  physician 
arrived,  he  was  the  first  to  tell  her  of  his  favourable 
opinion,  and  Mx.  Hayes,  who  walked  in  in  the  even- 
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ing,  found  them  all  so  much  as  usual,  that  when 
Maurice  took  him  aside  to  tell  him  the  facts  of  the 
case  he  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  had 
been  on  the  brink  of  such  a  tragedy.  The  physician 
thought  that  as  there  had  been  no  recurrence  of  the 
hemorrhage,  GrenviUe  would  survive  this  attack,  if 
he  were  kept  in  the  greatest  quiet  for  a  day  or  two. 
Never  did  a  physician's  opinion  give  greater  relief. 
The  reaction  in  Eugenia's  mind  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  joy.  Maurice  saw  the  feeling — he  must 
crush  it  at  once.  The  sight  of  that  happy  face 
would  soon  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  saying 
what  he  had  to  say.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  his 
heart  felt  easier  than  it  had  done  for  years,  he 
knew  not  what  the  truth  might  cost  him,  but  he 
knew  it  would  be  well  worth  any  price  he  should 
have  to  pay  for  it,  though  that  price  would  have  to 
be  paid  with  the  accumulated  interest  of  five  years 
— the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
avowal  should  have  been  made.  Once  more  he 
must  sit  beside  her,  must  hear  her  words  of  love, 

and  then . 

He  did  hear  them.  He  heard  her  say  as 
they  sat  in  the  bow-window,  half-hidden  by  the 
curta^^l''  that  nothing  could  make  her  hopelessly 
miserable  whilst  he  loved  her,  not  even  her 
cousin's  death.     He    thanked    Heaven    for   those      \ 


'm 
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words,  looked  along  the  vista  of  exquisite  delight 
tbat  they  opened  to  him,  and  resolved  to  renounce 
it  for  ever,  rather  than  leave  one  delusion  concern- 
ing him  in  her  mind. 

"  Did  you  hear  his  last  words  distinctly  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — I  tried  not  to  listen,  they 
were  so  dreadful — I  heard  them  as  one  would  hear 
the  ravings  of  a  madman." 

"  You  could  hardly  call  them  ravings — he  spoke 
very  quietly." 

"  Yes,  a  certain  sort  of  quietness.  Oh,  Mau- 
rice, I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  forgive  him !  '* 

"  I  should  like  you  to  recollect  his  last  words  if 
you  can." 

"  Why  remind  me  of  his  atrocious  insults  ? 
He  said  he  could  change  my  opinion  of  you — or 
that  you  were  afraid  I  should  find  out  that  his 
words  were  no  slander.  Let  us  forget  him,  he  wiU 
get  well,  I  hope." 

"  Eugenia,  those  words  were  true  !" 

"Maurice!" 

He  was  prepared  for  that  look.  Perhaps  even 
his  imagination  had  scarcely  realized  the  anguish  it 
gave.  But  it  did  not  shake  his  resolution.  He 
rose,  advanced  out  of  the  recess  of  the  low  window, 
which  made  a  little  room  of  itself,    and  looked 
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round.  Lady  Delamere  was  not  there,  Lucy  was 
knitting,  Hugh  playing  with  his  dog,  his  father  and 
Mr.  Hayes  talking  together — it  was  just  as  he 
wished. 

"  Father,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  startled  every- 
body— even  Hugh,  It  was  not  loud  or  passionate, 
but  it  expressed  in  some  strange  indefinable  way — 
"  This  has  been  coming  for  years,  and  now  it  is 
even  more  terrible  than  I  expected  !" 

"  What  now,  Maurice  ?"  said  Sir  Arthur,  appre- 
hensively. But  there  was  a  pause.  He  was  afraid 
that  now  he  had  begun  he  might  lose  all  control  of 
himself — might  break  forth  into  passionate,  un- 
governable exclamations,  into  unmanly  emotion. 
He  would  not.  He  conquered  himself,  drove  back 
the  tempest  of  passion  into  his  own  heart,  and  was 
calm.  How  everybody's  heart  beat  in  those  few 
seconds. 

"  Father,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Don't 
go,  Mr.  Hayes,  don't  go,  Aunt  Lucy,  you  must  all 
hear  it.  You  were  aware  that  I  retired  from  the 
service  with  some  degree  of  honour.  You  must 
learn  now  that  it  was  undeserved,  that  one  act  of 
my  life  was  such  as  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  it." 

"  He  has  lost  his  senses,"  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur, 
in  real  anxiety,  "  the  scene  of  to-day  has  been  too 

VOL.    in.  R 
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much  for  him.  We  should  not  now  be  hearing  of 
it  for  the  first  time." 

"  I  almost  wonder  I  have  not — 1  should  have 
hardly  thought  it  possible  to  dwell  on  one  horrible 
scene  for  five  years,  as  I  have  done,  and  not  become 
mad.  But  I  am  not.  My  enemy — the  man  who 
hates  me,  when  he  said  what  you  took  for  such  a 
magnificent  slander,  Eugenia,  he  only  spoke  the 
truth.     I  did  run  away  under  the  first  fire  !" 

It  was  said  !  He  folded  his  arms  on  the  mantle- 
piece,  and  hid  his  face  upon  them. 

"  How  was  it  ?"  asked  his  father,  in  his  cold, 
unmerciful  voice. 

"  It  was  in  the  night  attack  on  Badajoz.  In 
that  darkness  and  confusion,  not  many — I  never 
knew  how  many — perceived  my  madness.  Some 
of  them — the  chief  part,  probably,  were  killed  on 
the  assault,  and  it  was  that  frightful  moment  after 
the  explosion — " 

"  What  explosion  ?  Tell  your  story  rather  more 
methodically." 

Lucy  was  nearer  hating  her  brother-in-law  at 
that  moment  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  Mau- 
rice was,  she  saw,  crushed  by  a  sense  of  humiliation 
harder  than  any  other  agony,  for  a  sensitive  spirit 
to  endure,  and  his  father  could  desire  him  to  tell 
his  story  methodically  !     Mr.  Hayes  was  more  just 
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to  his  friend.  He  saw  tiiat  neither  a  want  of  feel- 
ing, nor  an  aifectation  of  stoicism,  kept  him  thus 
outwardly  unmoved,  but  the  necessity  felt  by  a 
proud  man,  of  controlling  the  strong  feeling  which 
such  a  confession  had  roused,  and  the  impossibility 
of  doing  it  otherwise  than  by  entire  concealment. 

"  My  regiment  was,  as  you  knaw,  one  of  the  di- 
vision which  had  to  attack  the  breaches.  Our 
storming  parties  and  forlorn  hopes — oh,  my  God  1 
that  I  had  been  one  of  them — were  blown  up  by 
an  explosion  the  moment  they  got  into  the  ditch. 
The  terrific  crash — the  frightful  glare — it  is  before 
my  eyes  now !  Our  men  stood  for  one  moment 
appalled  by  the  sight — it  was  a  sight,  such  as  some 
of  the  old  painters  might  have  taken  as  a  model 
for  a  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment ;  and  in  that 
moment,  I,  idiot,  contemptible  wretch,  that  I  was  ! 
I  turned  away  and  rushed,  I  scarcely  knew  where." 

"  Then  you  took  no  part  in  the  attack  ?  Then 
it  was  not  true  that  your  wound  was  received  at 
the  breach  ?" 

"  1  do  not  wonder,"  said  Maurice,  in  a  tone  of 
misery,  that  went  to  the  heart  of  the  kind  vicar, 
and  nearly  upset  Lucy's  composure,  "  I  deserve  this, 
I  know,  I  ought  to  expect  it.  No,  I  told  you  the 
truth.  One  minute  restored  me  to  myself.  I  joined 
the  crowds  who  were  rushing  up  to  the  breaches, 
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(all  order  was  lost  by  this  time),  but  my  company, 
had  charged  without  me." 

"  Then  after  all,  you  only  started  aside  for  a 
minute  ?"  said  his  father,  in  a  tone  of  relief;  but 
Maurice  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  The  past  was 
so  vivid  to  him,  that  present  impressions  were  shut 
out. 

"  Oh,  how  often  have  I  seen  it  since !"  he  went 
on  wildly. — "  How  often  that  crash  has  been  in  my 
ears,  and  I  have  felt  that  sudden  madness  again. — 
Heavens  !  how  could  I  yield  ?  It  was  madness — it 
was  not  I  that  rushed  back  ?  I  have  sought  death 
since — rushed  in  when  the  musket  balls  were  fall- 
ing like  hail !  prayed  for  it,  longed  for  it !  It  could 
not  have  been  I  who  started  back  that  I  might 
escape  it  ?  What  I  feared  one  moment  could  not 
have  been  my  greatest  wish  ever  since.  And  yet 
it  was  so  !" 

Sir  Arthur  looked  very  much  alarmed,  there  was 
such  wild  excitement  in  his  son's  voice  and  expres- 
sion, for  he  had  raised  his  face  and  looked  as  if  the 
frightful  scene  he  described  were  literally  before  him. 
He  seemed  himself  to  feel  the  danger  of  losing  all 
command  of  himself,  and  regained  it  with  a  great 
effort. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea  whether  any  one  knew 
of  my  disgrace,  except  William.     I  have  imagined 
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since  then — often  and  often,  that  people  were  allud- 
ing to  it,  but  I  think  now  it  was  impossible.  I 
think  I  must  have  dwelt  upon  it  till  I  distorted 
chance  expressions  to  make  them  fit  it.  In  the 
lightest,  most  trivial  conversation,  I  have  fancied 
allusions  to  it,  even  where  my  reason  told  me  it 
was  out  of  the  question  they  could  be  meant  for 
such.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  words  I 
heard  must  be  the  creation  of  my  own  brain,  they 
seemed  so  entirely  applicable,  and  yet  it  could  not 
be.  There  is  only  one  person,  or  two  at  the  most, 
who  can  possibly  have  really  known  it — Lord  Lin- 
ton, and,  perhaps,  Grenville.  I  think  Linton  had 
discovered  something  about  it  some  way  or  other, 
by  a  hint  he  dropped  one  day  this  spring,  and 
Grenville — 1  think  it  is  more  hkely  that  his 
wonderful  penetration  should  have  discovered  the 
reason  of  my  shrinking  from  any  Peninsula  remi- 
niscences, and  that  after  all  his  taunt — No,  he 
must  have  known,  after  all,  but  I  cannot  conceive 
how.  William  often  urged  me  to  mention  it,  but 
I  was  always  in  hopes,  till  after  his  death,  that  I 
should  be  able  to  join  the  army  ageiin — wretched 
fool !  and  distinguish  myself  in  some  wonderful 
way,  which  should  enable  me  to  confess  it  without 
disgrace.  But  I  was  tried,  and  found  wanting,  and 
have  been  allowed  no  second  chance.     After  his 
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death,  when  I  had  sold  out,  I  tried  once  or  twice 
to  tell  you  aU.  Once  in  this  very  room,  Aunt 
Lucy,  I  had  it  on  my  lips  to  tell  you,  but  somebody 
interrupted  us  ;  and  about  a  year  ago  I  wrote  you 
a  letter,  my  father,  teUing  you  what  I  have  told  you 
now,  but  1  burnt  it.     It  was  at  the  time  you  were 

so  much   displeased  at  my  refusing  Lord  S 's 

offer.  You  will  see  now  that  the  idea  of  a  reference 
to  the  mention  of  my  name  in  the  despatches  was 
intolerable  to  me.  If  William  had  lived  I  should 
have  told  you  before  now.  You  all  thought,  I 
know,  that  my  depression  arose  from  sorrow  for 
his  loss — it  was  reaUy  from  envy  for  his  fate — from 
the  consciousness  that  I  was  acting  a  lie — that  I 
had  received  honours  to  which  I  had  no  right,  and 
might  be  unmasked  at  any  moment.  You  have 
reproached  me  for  my  want  of  energy.  You  can 
imagine  now  how  much  heart  or  hope  I  had  for  any- 
thing, with  this  recollection  like  a  serpent  shut  up 
in  my  heart.  1  have  told  ycu  every  thing,  can  you 
forgive  the  disgrace  Ihave  brought  uponyourname?" 

He  raised  his  head  as  he  spoke,  but  his  whole 
figure  seemed  bowed  by  the  load  of  shame.  He 
looked  as  if  his  strength  had  only  just  lasted  him 
to  make  the  confession,  and  he  were  now  ready  to 
sink  into  the  earth. 

"  My  dear  Maurice,"  said  Sir  Arthur  (how  rare 
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an  address  from  him),  "  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
enormously  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  mo- 
mentary failure,  I  believe  that  some  sign  of  fear 
(and  yours,  after  all,  was  scarcely  more)  is  not  so  very 
uncommon  an  occurrence  in  a  first  encounter  with 
the  enemy.  And  yours  was  made  under  circum- 
stances of  such  peculiar  horror,  and  you  were  besides 
so  young  at  the  time,  that  I  think  no  man  of  sense 
would  think  the  worse  of  you  for  it." 

"  Thank  God  I" 

"  The  fact  is,  you  ought  not  to  have  gone  into 
the  army.  But  as  I  know  that  your  chief  motive 
for  doing  that  was  to  satisfy  me,  I  am  the  last 
person  who  has  a  right  to  be  hard  upon  you  for 
that  mistake.  I  think  now  that  I  was  not  quite 
blameless  in  that  matter."  (Lucy  began  to  relent 
here — she  had  never  heard  Sir  Arthur  make  such 
admission.)  "  I  might  have  known  that  I  expressed 
my  wishes  too  plainly  to  leave  one  of  your  yielding 
nature  so  free  as  he  ought  to  be  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession  ;  and  I  might  have  known,  too,  that 
nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  physical  courage, 
which  you  had  not.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  also 
that  I  quite  understand  your  feelings  about  that 
place  in  the  War  Office — though  I  think  it  was 
rather  a  superfluous  piece  of  delicacy  on  your  part ; 
for  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  refer  to  the  men- 
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tion  of  your  name  as  a  warrant  for  your  skill  and 
knowledge,  which  had  no  connection  with  personal 
courage.  But  I  see  that  you  could  not  judge  very 
clearly  in  the  matter,  and — a — it  was  altogether  a 
very  pardonable  business." 

And  he  graciously  extended  his  hand  to  his  son 
— it  was  received  with  such  a  gripe  as  he  could 
not  have  believed  Maurice's  slender  fingers  capable 
of  inflicting.  Lucy's  unreasonable  feminine  expec- 
tations were  rather  disappointed.  She  thought 
pardon  might  have  been  asked  as  yell  as  granted, 
in  recalling  the  business  to  which  Sir  Arthur 
alluded ;  but  she  might  have  remembered  his  fa- 
vourite motto  of  "  Deeds,  not  words,"  and  believed 
that  he  was  too  generous  not  to  feel  what  he  was 
too  proud  otherwise  than  by  actions,  to  express. 

As  Maurice  loosed  his  father's  hand,  he  turned 
to  Eugenia — "  And  you,  Eugenia  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  told  you  everything,  and  you 
did  not  trust  me." 

That  want  of  confidence  she  could  not  at  once 
forgive.  He  misunderstood  her, — he  fancied  she 
had  renounced  him,  as  he  fully  expected  her  to  do. 
He  uttered  no  remonstrance,  no  entreaty — he  had 
prepared  his  mind  for  this,  and  accepted  his  fete. 
"  God  bless  you  !"  he  exclaimed  as  he  kissed  her 
hand, — and  left  the  room  without  another  word. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  But 'hush,  dark  spirit,  for  wisdom  condemns 
When  the  faint  and  the  feeble  deplore ; 
Be  strong  as  the  rock  of  the  ocean  that  stems 
A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore." 

Campbell. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  only  feeling 
created  by  Maurice's  confession  in  the  minds  of 
two,  at  least,  of  his  auditors,  was  surprise  that 
there  was  so  little  to  confess.  Lucy  had  known 
that  he  must  have  shewn  some  sign  of  fear  during 
the  war  ever  since  his  walk  with  her  on  the  terrace, 
now  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  Mr.  Hayes  could 
almost  have  prophesied  it  from  the  time  his  com- 
mission was  procured  for  him.  Indeed,  he  heard 
the  facts  of  the  case  with  great  relief,  for  he  re- 
membered that  Maurice  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  shortly  before  a  battle,  and  that  he 
had  been  blamed  by  his  commanding  officer  for 
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negligence  in  the  matter ;  and  when  the  confession 
of  that  night  was  begun,  he  almost  trembled  lest 
he  should  have  to  hear  that  some  really  disgraceful 
piece  of  cowardice  had  occasioned  his  becoming  a 
prisoner  at  so  critical  a  time.  That  he  and  Sir 
Arthur  had  made  the  discovery  with  such  different 
feelings — or,  rather,  that  it  was  a  discovery  to  the 
one  and  not  to  the  other — was  due  not  to  any 
superior  penetration  on  the  part  of  the  Vicar,  but 
merely  to  his  superior  habits  and  opportunities  of 
observation.  Any  one  who  had  seen  as  much  of 
Maurice  as  Mr.  Hayes  had  done,  would,  unless  they 
were  as  preoccupied  as  Sir  Arthur,  have  discovered 
long  since  the  nature  of  his  secret,  and  would  only 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  over-estimating  its  im- 
portance. 

But  the  Vicar  had  a  wonderful  power  of  sym- 
pathy, a  rare  faculty  of  regarding  the  events  in 
other  men's  lives  as  they  appeared  to  the  actors 
rather  than  to  the  spectators ;  and  he  saw  at  once 
how  Maurice  was  confessing  not  so  much  a  mo- 
mentary failure  as  a  habit  of  mind  that  made  him 
totally  unfit  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken ;  and 
he  saw  that  the  effect  of  Eugenia's  repulse  would 
be  such  as  quite  to  keep  his  morbid,  bitter  estima- 
tion of  that  failure  alive.  Never  had  he  felt  such 
ungallant  sentiments  towards  a  young  lady  before, 
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as  those  which  her  few  cold  words  roused  in  his 
breast.  They  were  very  true,  and  very  just,  but  it 
was  such  a  time  to  say  them  !  And  he  did  not 
remember  enough  how  much  she  was  accustomed 
to  be  first  with  every  one,  and  how  natural  it  was 
that  at  that  moment  she  should  feel  a  little  jealousy 
of  Sir  Arthur.  He  longed  to  say  something  of 
what  he  felt  on  the  subject,  but  he  thought  the 
family  could  not  be  too  soon  left  alone  together, 
and  took  leave,  after  a  few  rather  awkward  attempts, 
to  express  his  admiration  for  the  way  in  which  the 
confession  had  been  made. 

In  the  avenue  he  found  Maurice,  waiting  for  him 
apparently,  for  he  began  immediately — "  Can  you 
give  me  a  bed  for  a  few  nights  ?" 

"  Certainly,  but  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so, 
I  think  you  quite  misunderstood — " 

"  There  are  very  few  subjects  I  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  with  you,  Mr.  Hayes,  but  this  is  one  of 
them.  Have  you  plenty  of  room  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  get  a  bed  at  the  Delamere  Arms." 

"  Poor  thin-skinned  fellow!"  thought  Mr.  Hayes, 
but  he  only  said  "  We  can  take  you  in  perfectly," 
and  added,  after  a  pause,  "  at  least  I  hope  you 
.von't  dislike  my  saying  that  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  any  one  whose  opinion  of  you  is  lowered  by 
what  you  have  said  to-night." 
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Maurice  made  no  reply  ;  and  the  short  walk  was 
concluded  in  silence.  The  Miss  Hayes's  were 
much  surprised  to  see  him  appear  with  their  father, 
and  still  more  so  when  the  latter  desired  one  of 
them  to  see  that  a  room  was  prepared  for  him. 

**  Maurice  is  going  to  take  up  his  quarters  here 
for  a  day  or  two ;  it  will  be  more  convenient,"  he 
said  in  explanation. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  an  attack  on  the  Hall  by 
the  poachers,  Maurice  ?"  said  one  of  the  girls* 
laughing ;  she  was  light  hearted  and  careless,  and 
did  not  inherit  her  father's  delicate  perceptions  of 
the  feelings  of  others.  She  was  terrified  at  the 
effect  of  her  words.  Maurice  jumped  up,  ran 
to  the/door,  and  stood  irresolute, — "  Good  heavens, 
they  will  think — I  must  go  back,"  he  cried. 

"  Olivia  1"  thundered  Mr.  Hayes,  but  there  was 
no  need  to  frighten  her  any  more ;  she  thought 
Maurice  must  have  lost  his  senses. 

"  Dear  papa,"  she  said  trembling,  "  I  was  only 
joking.     I  meant  no  harm." 

"  It  was  an  ill-judged  subject  for  a  jest — let  me 
hear  you  beg  Maurice's  pardon  for  making  it,  and 
ask  him  to  shew  that  he  is  willing  to  overlook  it  by 
remaining  with  us." 

It  was  not  a  task  much  to  Miss  Olivia's  mind ; 
and  perhaps  her  father  would  hardly  have  asked  it 
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of  her,  if  he  had  remembered  how  her  name  had 
been  joined  with  Maurice's.  Indeed,  if  he  had  . 
remembered  anything  at  all,  he  might  have  con- 
sidered that  the  kindest  thing  he  could  do  to 
Maurice  was  just  to  let  him  walk  quietly  back  to 
the  hall ;  but  he  had  only  room  for  one  thought  in 
his  mind  at  the  moment, — that  the  son  of  his  old 
friend  should,  in  the  most  painful  and  humiliating 
evening  of  his  life,  receive  such  a  wound  as  Olivia's 
words  must  have  inflicted. 

Mr.  Hayes  never  had  occasion  to  make  a  request 
twice,  and  his  daughter  at  once  expressed  her 
regret  that  she  should,  however  unintentionally, 
(there  was  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  the  tone  in  which 
she  said  this)  have  occasioned  Maurice  any  offence, 
and  her  hope  that  she  had  not  driven  him  out  of 
the  house  thereby.  He  seemed  scarcely  to  hear 
her. 

"  You  will  not  run  away  from  us,  Maurice.  You 
know,  now,  that  no  one  will  ever  doubt  your  cou- 
rage again." 

"  I  must  —  No,  I  can't,  —  I  cannot  go  into  the 
house  again,  let  them  put  what  construction  they 
will  on  it.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Livy.  I  have  been 
very  rude,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said,  not  very  graciously — 
she  could  not  at  once  forgive  any  one  who  had 
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caused  her  father  to  address  her  with  so  much 
severity. 

There  was  a  very  awkward  silence  till  the  second 
Miss  Hayes  returned  and  pronounced  Maurice's 
room  ready. 

"  Which  room  have  you  put  him  into,  Bessy  ? 
The  one  next  mine  ?  Ah,  William's  old  room, — 
you  will  sleep  weU  there,  I  hope,  Maurice  ?" 

"  Tell  them  everything,"  said  Maurice,  as  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Tell  us  what?"  said  Bessy.  But  Mr.  Hayes 
turned  upon  his  eldest  daughter. 

"  How  could  you,  Olivia  ?  —  How  could  you 
make  such  a  joke  ?  After  all  that  passed  the  last 
time  he  dined  here  ;  after  alTt  said  !  When  you 
know  what  such  an  allusion  would  be  to  him  !" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Papa,  1  didn't.  Indeed  I  had 
quite  forgotten  it.     Oh,  I  am  so  very  sorry  !" 

"  It  was  iU  done  of  you,  even  if  you  had  for- 
gotten. It  was  not  the  sort  of  jest  to  make  upon 
any  one — ^it  was  not  a  subject  for  a  jest.  You 
have  grieved  me,  Livy." 

"Then,  I  wish  I  had  bitten  out  my  tongue 
before  I  had  said  it.  Papa." 

"  Don't  bite  it  out,  my  dear,  but  be  a  little  more 
discreet  in  the  management  of  it.  Keep  it  in  a  little 
better  order,  and — there,  my  child,  don't  be  unhappy 
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about  it !  Learn  a  little  sympathy  with  morbid, 
over-sensitive  temperaments ;  they  find  very  little 
consideration  from  our  sex,  and  it  is  hard,  indeed, 
if  they  have  none  from  yours.  A  skin-less  crea* 
ture  like  Maurice  gets  quite  enough  rough  handling 
in  the  world  ;  let  him  see  that  the  sisters  of  his 
dearest  friend  can  be  gentle  with  him." 

"  But  what  did  he  wish  you  to  tell  us  ?"  said 
Bessy. 

"It  is  a  long  story,  but  the  principal  fact  is 
that  my  conjecture  was  right.  He  shewed  the 
white  feather  on  his  first  being  in  action  —  started 
aside  for  a  moment,  and  did  not  charge  with  his 
regiment." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  Oh,  papa,  who  can  sympa- 
thise with  such  a  fanciful  sorrow  ?" 

"  I  can  very  easily,  Bessy.  It  was  a  sign  he 
had  mistaken  his  profession.  The  man  who 
would  start  back  from  an  assault,  would  not  fulfil 
any  of  a  soldier's  duties  well  and  thoroughly." 

"  But  he  fought  well  afterwards  ?" 

"  He  did,  and  no  doubt — as  he  himself  says — 
the  very  recollection  of  that  first  failure  gave  him 
a  reckless,  desperate  sort  of  courage.  But  he  must 
have  hated  the  whole  business,  and  must  have  done 
it  in  the  sort  of  imperfect  way  a  man  does  every- 
thing with  only  half  a  heart  in  it." 
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"  Did  anybody  know  about  it  ?" 
"  William  saw  it,  I  believe,  and  as  long  as  they 
were  together,  he  saw  how  lightly  William  thought 
of  it.  I  don't  fancy  it  weighed  upon  him  at  first 
so  much  as  it  has  done  since.  But  after  he  had 
left  the  army,  and  was  leading  this  idle  life  here, 
with  nothing  particular  to  think  of — I  don't  blame 
him,  his  health  made  it  absolutely  necessary — but 
those  two  years  of  inaction,  spent  in  brooding  over 
one  secret  recollection,  were  quite  enough  to  give 
him  the  exaggerated  estimate  he  has  had  about  it. 
If  you  were  forced  to  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  one 
little  speck  for  a  much  shorter  time  than  that,  you 
would  very  soon  be  unable  to  judge  of  its  real 
size. 

"  But  why  does  that  bring  him  here  ?  did  Sir 
Arthur  turn  him  out  of  the  house  ?" 

"  No,  it  was  that  Miss  Churchill.  I  could  have 
beaten  her  !" 

"  What,  does  she  really  give  him  up  for  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  she  intended  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind ;  but  he  asked  his  father's  pardon  before 
her's,  and  she  was  proud  and  jealous, — and,  after 
all,  he  ought  not-  to  have  treated  her  so  completely 
as  one  of  the  rest  of  us." 

"  WeU,  people  have  ways  of  going  on  when  they 
are  in  love,  that  people  who  are  not  in  love  cannot 
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possibly  understand,"  said  Bessy,  with  an  air  of 
deep  consideration,  as  if  she  were  propounding  a 
philosophical  maxim.  Her  father  laughed,  and 
Livy  smiled  through  her  penitent  tears. 

"  You'll  know  something  about  that  by-and-bye, 
my  children. — But  I  declare  I  never  was  more  re- 
lieved in  my  life  than  when  it  came  out !  I  ex- 
pected to  bear  that  it  was  something  about  his 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands  that  time.  You 
remember,  Bessy,  William  writing  us  home  word 
about  it  ?  It  wa^  all  owing  to  his  being  so  near- 
sighted, and  mistaking  the  uniforms,  but  there 
were  ugly  rumours  about  it." 

"  But  what  brought  it  all  out  this  evening  ?" 
This  question  necessitated  a  history  of  all  that 
had  passed  at  the  Hall  that  day ;  and  so  little  was 
Mr.  Hayes  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  on  his  neigh- 
bours' affairs  with  his  children — so  scrupulous  was 
he  in  communicating  any  of  the  confidences  which 
he  received  at  the  Hall — that  his  daughters  now 
heard  for  the  first  time  that  the  unknown  Miss 
Churchill,  whom  Maurice  had  brought  home  as  his 
intended  bride,  had  been  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  that  same  Mortimer  Grenville  of  whom  they 
remembered  hearing  years  ago  from  William  at  Eton. 
Mr.  Hayes  knew  the  whole  story,  and  now  told  it 
briefly  to  his  daughters.   The  only  particulars  he  did 
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not  repeat  to  them  were  some  details  of  Mortimer's 
military  life,  which  Maurice  had  told  him  since  his 
arrival  at  the  Hall,  amongst  which  was  his  presence 
at  their  brother's  murder.  The  recital  of  what  re- 
mained occupied  some  time,  and  it  was  late  when 
he  came  to  Maurice's  confession  of  that  night.  He 
looked  so  sad  as  he  finished,  that  Livy  ventured  to 
say — 

"  But,  dearest  papa,  they  will  all  be  happy  now. 
You  don't  suppose  this  silly  squabble — I  mean," 
she  corrected  herself  very  humbly — "  this  trifling 
difference  will  separate  them  ?" 
"  No,  my  dear,  I  hope  not." 
"  Then  why  do  you  look  so  grave  ?" 
"  I  was  thinking  that  if  I  had  not  been  a  much 
worse  coward  in   one  way  than  poor  Maurice  has 
been  in  another,  I  might  have  prevented  this." 
"  What  could  you  possibly  have  done  ?" 
"  I  think  there  was  one  time  when,  if  I    had 
taken  a  great   deal  of  trouble,  I  might  have  con- 
vinced Delamere  that  Maurice  ought  not  to  go 
into  the  army.     I  should  have  annoyed  him,  he 
would  have  considered  me  a  meddler,  but  I  might 
have  prevented  the  poor  fellow's  life  from  being 
such  a  wretched  failure.     And  I  see,  Livy,  that 
in  the  position  I  held  towards  the  other  house, 
that  was  my  plain  duty." 
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"  Oh,  Papa — dearest,  kindest,  best — it  is  being 
too  good,  too  conscientious  to  reproach  yourself 
with  that — It  was  such  a  natural  feeling  of  de- 
licacy— " 

"No,  my  little  flatterer,  it  was  contemptible 
cowardice.  Delicacy  was  the  pretty  name  I  gave 
it  at  the  time;  but  the  fact  was,  I  was  afraid. 
I  have  been  all  my  life  shrinking  from  the  cha- 
racter of  an  officious,  meddling  priest,  and  I  did 
not  consider  that  if  I  made  the  avoidance  of  that 
my  object,  I  was,  in  fact,  condescending  to  the 
meanest  sort  of  flattery." 

"  But  you  always  spoke  if  it  was  anything 
about  right  or  wrong.  This  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that." 

"  Had  it  not  ? — To  see  a  fine  nature  like  his 
wasted,  spoiled — put  into  a  place  that,  humanly 
speaking,  was  the  most  unfit  possible  for  it — ^just 
to  grati^  one  man's  frivolous  pride,  and  that  man 
my  intimate  friend.  Oh,  Livy,  it  was  the  subtlest, 
the  meanest  selfishness !" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no — "  she  began,  but  he  inter- 
rupted her. 

"  My  child,  I  am  a  better  judge  of  the  matter 
than  you.  But  all  this  is  past,  and  it  is  little 
likely  That  in  what  remains  to  me  of  life,  such  an 
opportunity  should  recur. — For  you  two — "  and 
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he  drew  them  fondly  towards  him  — "  take  the 
moral  of  my  sermon.  You  cannot  always  speak 
at  the  right  time ;  you  cannot  be  sure  that  your 
sympathy,  your  counsel,  your  warning  may  be 
welcome.  You  must  fall  into  one  of  two  opposite 
dangers ;  you  must  take  the  chance  of  being  some- 
times thought  officious  and  meddling,  of  being 
sometimes  repulsed, — or  you  must  lose  such  op- 
portunities for  helping  others  as  do  not  come  twice 
in  life.  I  have  fallen  on  the  safe,  selfish  side — 
my  children,  do  you  be  wiser.  Let  your  error,  if 
you  must  have  error,  be  a  generous  one, — give 
yourself  the  blessed  recollection  that  you  have  given, 
seeking  for  nothing  in  return,  not  even  sympathy 
or  gratitude,  then  you  will,  I  dare  say,  have  many 
mistakes  to  remember ;  but  you  will  not  feel  as  I  do, 
that  a  few  words  from  you  might  have  changed 
the  course  of  a  life,  and  that  from  selfish  cowardice 
you  did  not  say  them." 


m. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

"  Hence,  bashful  cunning. 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence." 

Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Hayes  did  not  confine  his  expression  of 
these  feelings  of  regret  to  mere  words.  He  over- 
came his  dislike  to  interfering  in  other  people's 
business  so  far  as  to  enter  with  Maurice  on  the 
subject  to  which  he  had  been  requested  to  make 
no  further  allusion.  He  took  nothing  by  that 
motion,  however ;  he  had  only  got  as  far  as  a  gentle 
hint  that  Eugenia's  few  words  of  the  previous  night 
were  not  intended  as  a  rejection,  when  he  was  stop- 
ped with  less  courtesy  than  Maurice  had  ever  used 
towards  any  one  before.  It  was  not  the  Vicar's 
fault  that  his  hint^followed  closely  upon  Lady  De- 
lamere's  gentle  importunity  upon  the  same  subject ; 
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but  Maurice  could  not  remember  that,  just  then. 
She  had  only  known  that  Mauiice  had  left  the  Hall 
on  account  of  some  misunderstanding  with  Eugenia, 
and  had  walked  down  to  the  Vicarage  early  the 
next  morning,  to  persuade  him  to  "  come  back  and 
forgive  poor  Eugenia,  who  was  so  unhappy."  He 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  gentle  to  her,  but  he 
had  turned  aside  with  such  evident  powerlessness  to 
conceal  the  pain  her  words  gave,  that  she  had 
sadly  relinquished  her  attempt  at  once.  And  now 
to  have  to  endure  the  same  remonstrances  again —  ! 
It  was,  perhaps,  excusable  —  and  it  was  certainly 
excused — that  he  sHenced  Mr.  Hayes  with  a  bitter 
request  that  he  would  not  waste  his  kindness  on  a 
subject  where  it  would  be  best  shewn  by  silence. 
The  Vicar  remembered  how  rare  any  sign  of  pride 
or  anger  was  in  him,  and  overlooked  this  one  little 
effervescence  of  irritation.  To  guard  against  the 
appearance  of  an  offence  which  he  did  not  feel,  he 
began  talking  about  indifferent  subjects. 

"  When  do  you  go  up  to  town,  to  your  work  ?" 

"  It  begins  early  in  March.  I  might  as  well  go 
up  now." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  got  the  place,  it  pleases 
your  father  so  much." 

"  Have  you  been  up  to  the  HaU  this  after- 
noon ?" 
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"Yes;  I  am  just  come  from  thence.  There 
is  a  decided  improvement.  Dr.  Vyse  has  been 
again,  and  thinks  him  out  of  danger  for  the 
present." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  said  Maurice  from 
the  bottom  of  his  soul.  "  At  least,  I  shall  not 
have  his  deatKto  answer  for;  and  if  he  recovers — '* 

Mr.  Hayes  waited  some  time  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  sentence,  and  as  it  did  not  come,  he  finished 
for  him.  "  And  if  he  recovers,  we  may  hope  that 
henceforward  he  will  be  a  diflPerent  man." 

"  He  has  been  nearer  dying  than  this,  many- 
a-time." 

"  I  did  not  mean  only  that ;  but  that  after  this 
illness  in  your  house  he  will  feel  a  little  differently 
to  you." 

Maurice  smiled  rather  contemptuously,  "  I  don't 
expect  him  to  feel  very  much  touched  at  not  being 
turned  out  to  die  at  the  inn,"  said  he ;  and  Mr. 
Hayes  remembered  that  the  invalid  could  only  per- 
ceive that  he  received  the  common  attentions  which 
no  one  of  ordinary  humanity  would  withhold,  and 
would  know  nothing  of  the  anxious  solicitude  which 
accompanied  them. 

The  two  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  time, — 
they  had  fallen  in  with  each  other  accidentally  in 
the  village,  as  the  Vicar  was  returning  from  paying 
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some  visits  among  the  cottages.  He  made  several 
indifferent  remarks,  but  they  were  heard  without 
reply.  At  last  he  tried  a  subject  which  could  never 
fail,  he  knew,  to  be  listened  to  with  interest  by  his 
companion. 

"  To-day  is  the  twenty-first,  is  it  not?  To-mor- 
row is  William's  birthday." 

"  Ah,  so  it  is.     I  had  forgotten." 

"  No  great  wonder  for  that ;  but  we  were  always 
very  much  given  to  make  the  most  of  anniversaries." 

*'  If  all  lives  were  like  his,  there  would  be  nothing 
melancholy  about  them." 

"  They  must  gather  some  melancholy  feelings 
about  them  in  the  smoothest  and  most  prosper- 
ous lives,  but  they  need  not  be  altogether  me- 
lancholy." 

"  Well,  certainly,  there  was  nothing  in  his  life 
to  give  that  feeling.  I  should  think  it  was  one  of 
the  brightest,  the  most  unchequered  that  ever  was." 

"  Except  its  close,"  Mr.  Hayes  forced  himself  to 
say. 

"  I  have  always  been  a  hypocrite  with  you 
about  him,"  said  Maurice  with  sudden  vehemence. 
"  More  than  half  what  you  think  was  sorrow 
for  his  loss,  was  pure,  unmixed  envy.  I  envy 
everything  about  him,  even  the  manner  of  his 
death," 
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"  It  was  a  great  trial  to  him,  Maurice.  He 
wished  so  much  to  live,  or  at  all  events  to  die  in 
action." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  —  and  I  envy  him  tHe 
wish." 

"  It  is  a  very  natural  feeling.  There  is  nothing 
we  are  more  apt  to  envy  than  the  wishes  of  others, 
because  nothing  shews  more  plainly  their  starting 
point,  as  it  were — nothing  shews  us  so  plainly  what 
others  have,  as  what  they  wish  to  have." 

"  Good  Heavens !"  he  exclaimed,  pursuing  his 
own  train  of  thought,  without  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  his  companion :  "  when  I  look  back  at  my 
life  now,  what  a  sick  man's  dream  it  seems  !  One 
moment  of  madness,  and  then  aU  these  years  of 
repentance  !  He  warned  me  rightly  in  the  last  letter 
I  ever  had  from  him,  not  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  that  way.  A  noble  use  I  shall  have  made 
of  my  life  when  it  comes  to  an  end — in  dissecting 
my  own  sick  heart,  and  tormenting  every  human 
being  that  ever  cared  for  me  !" 

"  WeU,  well,  my  dear  Maurice,  that  need  not 
go  on.  Don't  begin  repenting  your  repentance. 
Wipe  all  that  away ;  consider  it  done  Avitii,  and 
begin  afresh." 

"  About  as  fresh  as  these,"  he  said,  kicking  up 
the  dry  leaves  which  carpeted  the  lane. 
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"  Say  rather  as  the  boughs  they  fall  from,  which 
grow  all  the  better  for  this  soil  of  their  own  de- 
cayed foliage.  Believe  me,  Maurice,  it  is  so  with 
the  life  of  man.  And  you — you  are  still  so  young 
— ^you  have  such  prospects." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  my  youth  and  prospects. 
These  things  can  never  be  as  if  they  had  not  been. 
I  see  now  that  I  have  brooded  over  this — this 
failure  of  mine,  in  a  morbid,  exaggerated  sort  of 
way,  but  I  cannot  undo  it  all  now.  My  life  has 
taken  its  tinge — the  spring  is  broken.  I  have 
spent  my  best  years  in  miserable,  useless  regrets, 
and  the  powers  that  have  been  so  long  unused 
have  died  away." 

"  You  could  not  help  your  inaction,  with  your 
bad  health." 

"  My  bad  health  was  the  effect  of  my  inaction, 
and  not  the  cause  of  it.  At  least,  any  strong  wish 
or  interest  would  have  dispersed  it  at  once.  1  was 
sick  because  it  was  not  worth  while  to  be  well." 

"  But  now  that  everything  is  known,  now  that 
you  find  out  how  little  we  all  think  of  it,  surely 
now  you  can  turn  your  mind  to  other  things." 

"  No,  h  cannot.  It  must  seem  very  unreason- 
able, I  know.  You  cannot  possibly  imagine  the 
unutterable  longing  I  feel  for  one  moment  of 
danger  again, — to  be  in  action  once  again.     There 
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would  be  no  music  to  my  ear  like  a  discharge  of 
musketry." 

"  Strange,"  thought  Mr,  Hayes,  "  that  he  should 
be  made  miserable,  first  by  being  forced  to  enter 
the  army,  and  then  by  being  forced  to  leave  it.'* 
And  the  idea  seemed  to  him  so  morbid  and  fantastic, 
that  he  was  silent,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

**  If  I  could  once — "  Maurice  went  on  more 
quietly,  "  if  I  could  once  shew  them  I  am  no 
coward,  I  could  be  satisfied." 

"  Oh,  ray  dear  Maurice,  think  only  of  being, 
and  not  of  shewing  other  people  what  you  are ! 
The  one  is  a  hard  enough  task  for  any  of  us ;  do 
not  complicate  it  with  any  thoughts  of  the  other." 

"  Is  it  a  sin" ?     He  stopped  suddenly,  and 

stood  still.  Mr.  Hayes  looked  up,  and  following  the 
direction  of  his  eyes,  saw  a  tall  and  short  figure 
coming  along  the  lane,  having  just  turned  a  sharp 
angle  of  it,  behind  which  they  had,  till  then,  been 
hidden.  Maurice  made  some  exclamation,  cleared 
a  five-barred  gate  at  one  bound,  and  was  off.  Mr. 
Hayes  advanced  towards  the  ladies,  feeling  ex- 
tremely awkward  and  uncomfortable.  It  was 
beginning  to  grow  dark,  and  he  indulged  a  faint 
hope  they  might  not  have  observed  Maurice,  but 
the  vigorous  leap  with  which  the  latter  had  com- 
menced his  flight,  left  little  chance  of  this,  and  the 
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first  sight  of  Eugenia's  face  was  decisive  on  that 
point.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  just  taken  a  large 
bite  of  something,  and  it  were  sticking  in  her 
throat.  Mr.  Hayes  began  talking  assiduously  to 
the  elder  lady,  and  for  the  next  few  minutes,  the 
younger  walked  on  very  upright,  making  very 
fierce  attempts  to  swallow  the  obstinate  something 
that  was  choking  her.  She  succeeded  at  last,  and 
turning  to  Mr.  Hayes,  began  an  extremely  sprightly 
conversation — sprightly  on  one  side  at  least,  for 
his  replies  were  grave  enough.  The  sight  of  her 
face  had  turned  aU  his  ferocious  sentiments  towards 
her  into  compassion,  and  she  was  irritated  by  per- 
ceiving this  into  becoming  quite  boisterously  lively. 

She  did  not  take  in  Mr.  Hayes.  On  the  con- 
,trary,  something  in  her  manner  inclined  him  to  the 
belief  that  she  might  not  be  quite  so  unapproach- 
able as  Maurice  on  the  subject,  and,  sorely  against 
the  grain,  he  resolved  to  speak  to  her  of  it  on  the 
first  opportimity. 

That  opportunity  did  not  offer  itself  till  the 
following  evening,  when  he  walked  up  to  the  hall. 
That  day  the  only  communication  between  the  two 
houses  had  been  a  visit  of  Hugh's  on  his  way  to 
the  meet,  to  report  the  progress  of  the  invalid, 
which  was  satisfactory.  Maurice  had  sat  in  his 
room  all  day,  dreading  another  meeting  with  any 
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of  his  femily,  and  Mr.  Hayes  had  scarcely  seen 
him.  He  found  all  the  family  at  the  tea-table,  and 
under  some  pretext  of  borrowing  a  book,  he  man- 
aged to  withdraw  Lucy  to  the  library. 

"  Do  you  think  Miss  Churchill  would  take  it 
amiss  if  I  asked  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  her?"  asked  he. 

"  Surely  not,"  and  she  looked  up  eagerly ;  "  are 
you  commissioned  by  Maiuice  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  I  do  it  entirely  on 
my  own  responsibUity,  but  it  seems  such  a  mere 
misunderstanding,  that  one  cannot  but  try." 

Lucy  hoped  much  from  the  start  of  joy  with 
which  Eugenia  received  her.  She  was  sitting  in 
her  room,  where  she  had  been  all  day,  expecting 
Maurice  to  enter  every  minute.  She  had  evidently 
heard  some  one  come  in — her  face  was  radiant 
with  hope.    . 

"  Eugenia,  my  dear,  would  you  aUow  Mr.  Hayes 
to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  library  ?" 

Her  heart  sank  as  she  saw  the  change  on  Eu- 
genia's face.  Anger,  and  the  heart-sickness  of 
hope  deferred,  were  there ;  but  pride  was  stronger, 
and  controlled  them,  and  she  coldly  replied,  that 
she  should  be  very  happy  to  see  Mr.  Hayes. 
She  looked  particularly  tall  as  she  entered  the 
library,  and  he  was  quite  cowed  by  the  grand  air 
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with  which  she  extended  her  hand  to  him.  "  Miss 
Churchill,"  he  began,  "  I  am  not  a  very  good 
person  to  come  on  this  sort  of  business." 

The  compassion  in  that  kind,  grave,  face  dis- 
armed her,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  tried  to 
contradict  him. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  me  an  officious  med- 
dler for  interfering  at  all,  but  I  venture  to  hope 
that  we  have  one  ground  of  sympathy  that  will  be 
my  excuse.  There  is  one  person  who  is  very  dear 
to  us  both,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  happiness,  you 
will  excuse  an  old  man  if  he  obtrudes  his  opinion 

upon  subjects  that  in  general  it   is  better that 

only  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  would  allow  of, 
without  that  excuse." 

"  His  happiness  does  not  appear  very  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  since  he  cannot  take  the 
trouble  of  walking  a  quarter  of  a  naile  to  satisfy 
himself  about  it." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady,  do  you  know  him  so 
little  ?  Do  you  suppose  he  would  have  left  you  in 
that  way  if  he  Jiad  thought  the  sUghtest  chance  for 
him  remained '?" 

"  He  could  not  possibly  have  thought — unless 
he  thought  me  an  idiot — that  I  would  give  him  up 
for  what  happened  when  he  was  eighteen,  and  was 
of  no  real  consequence  even  then  !" 
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"  Then  why  did  you  repulse  him  when  he  turned 
to  you  ?" 

"  I  only  said  what  was  true.     I  had  given  up 
every  thing  for  him,  and  he  did  not  trust  me." 

"  He  asked  your  forgiveness." 
•  "Yes,  but— " 

"  But  you  think  you  had  a  right  to  be  asked 
that  before  his  father  ?" 

"I  do!" 

"  And  you  certainly  had,  but  you  must  remem- 
ber, Miss  Churchill — it  seems  an  odd  thing  to  say, 
but  you  must  not  judge  at  all  of  the  facts  as  they 
really  are.  He  had  lost  all  power  of  estimating 
this  failure  of  his  rightly,  he  thought  he  was  re- 
vealing some  terrible  piece  of  disgrace.  He  had 
been  dwelling  on  it  for  five  years,  for  three  of  which 
he  had  never  mentioned  it  to  any  human  being. 
You  had  your  choice  about  being  connected  with 
him  after  that,  but  it  was  a  disgrace  to  his  father's 
name,  and  you  know  enough  of  Sir  Arthur  to 
know  that  if  the  disgrace  really  was  what  it  ap- 
peared to  Maurice,  it  would  be  the  most  terrible 
misfortune  that  ever  happened  to  him.'* 

"  He  should  have  told  me,  when  I  told  him 
everything." 

"  No  doubt  he  should  —  no  doubt  the  same 
timidity  that  made  him — "     He  saw  she  shrank 
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from  the  recollection,  and  left  out  the  fatal  words, 
"  also  kept  him  silent  towards  you.  He  is  timid, 
that  one  word  explains  all  his  short-comings. 
Timidity  drove  him  into  the  army,  lest  he  should 
be  called  a  coward — made  him  fail  in  his  duty 
there,  and  led  him  afterwards  into  this  conceal- 
ment. But  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  it  should 
embitter  his  whole  life,  in  dividing  him  from  you — 
it  has  embittered  all  that  is  past,  do  not  let  it  now 
deprive  him  of  a  happiness  that  would  console  him 
for  all.  You  know  what  he  is,  but,  perhaps,  you 
hardly  know  as  well  as  I  do — if  I  may  say  so — 
his  excessive  diffidence,  his  morbid,  over-scrupu- 
pus  humility.  He  has  not  had  a  happy  life.  He 
has  met  with  so  little  sympathy,  so  little  encourage- 
ment. His  own  father — whom  you  know  he  loves 
with  an  affection  that  one  does  not  often  see  in  a 
grown-up  son — his  father  has  always  underrated 
him,  and  showed  this  in  a  manner  that  was  certain 
to  depress  any  one  so  sensitive  as  he  is.  He  was  too 
severe  to  him  as  a  child ;  he  made  fear  the  atmos- 
phere, so  to  speak,  of  his  education,  -and  ever  since 
he  has  been  irritated  at  perceiving  the  simple,  natu- 
ral result — that  his  son  was  afi^id  of  him.  Then 
his  unlucky  school-experience — I  don't  allude  to 
your  cousin's  behaviour  towards  him  so  much  as 
the  general  dislike — " 
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"  DisUke !" 

"  Well/'  he  said,  smiling,  "  dislike  is  too  strong 
a  word,  but  schoolboys  are  a  rough  set,  and  I  am 
afraid  a  gentle,  timid,  boy  such  as  he  was,  does  not 
meet  with  much  consideration  among  them.  Then, 
you  know,  came  those  years  of  darkness  and  suf- 
fering. It  was  the  training  to  teach  patience,  endu- 
rance— F  great  many  good  qualities,  but  not  the 
sort  ol  courage  that  is  wanted  for  a  soldier." 

"  And  do  you  think  I  care  for  that  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, turning  her  flashing  eyes  upon  him.  "  I, 
that  know  him  so  entirely.  If  you  could  have  seen 
him,  when  I  asked  him  not  to  fight  Mortimer  !  If 
you  could  have  heard  the  voice,  as  if  I  were  asking 
him  to  tear  out  his  heart  for  me !  You  would 
never  have  thought  he  could  be  afraid  in  that  way 
again." 

"  Then  consider  what  he  must  have  endured  in 
confessing  what  he  did." 

"  I  only  said — I  only  meant — I  never  thought 
he'd  go  away  in  that  way." 

"  I  saw  quite  plainly  that,  when  he  began  his 
story  with  the  belief  that  it  would  make  you  give 
him  up.  Indeed,  the  idea  is  not  absurd.  I  beheve 
if  his  father  had  turned  him  out  of  doors  there  and 
then,  and  we  had  all  renounced  his  acquaintance 
for  ever  after,  he  would  have  thought  it  a  very 

VOL.    III.  T 
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natural  result  of  his  confession.  Can  you  wonder 
that  his  feeble  spark  of  hope  was  extinguished  by 
your  words  ?*' 

Her  face  was  turned  away  from  him,  but  he  saw 
why  she  did  not  speak.  He  disliked  woman's  tears 
as  much  as  most  men,  but  her's  relieved  him  un- 
speakably. He  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  feel 
awkward. 

"  Dear  Miss  Churchill,  do  not  let  any  pride — 
any  feeling  of  false  dignity — stand  between  you  and 
him.  Nothing  but  one  word  from  you  will  con- 
vince him  that  there  is  hope  for  him.  Let  me  take 
him  that  one  word." 

She  could  not  resist  that  entreaty  ;  her  heart  join- 
ing in  it,  she  sat  down  to  the  writing  table  and 
wrote  the  words — 

"  Maurice,  come  at  once." 

Then  pushing  the  paper  to  Mr.  Hayes,  ^vithout 
folding  it  up,  leant  back  in  her  chair  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

"  I  will  take  it  at  once,"  said  he,  rising,  **  and 
you  may  rely  upon  it  that  no  words  you  ever  wrote 
or  spoke  will  give  such  joy  as  these." 

"  And  tell  him  I  will  wait  here — tell  him  to 
come  straight  here,"  she  exclaimed,  yielding  to  the 
impulse  of  her  child-like  heart,  now  that  pride  was 
once  vanquished.     "  You  will  go  at   once  to  the 
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Vicarage,  you  won't  go  back  to  the  drawing-room  ? 
Thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand  times." 

He  was  gone,  and  she  sat  down  by  the  fire,  look- 
ing at  the  clock.  How  long  must  she  wait?  It 
took  about  ten  minutes  to  walk  to  the  Vicarage, 
Mr,  Hayes  would  probably  take  that  time,  but  she 
did  not  expect  Maurice  would  return  very  delibe- 
rately. Well — perhaps  Mr.  Hayes  would  not  find 
him  directly,  she  would  give  him  twenty  minutes. 
In  twenty  minutes  they  would  be  together  again. 

She  was  aroused  from  the  happy  dream  created 
by  this  thought,  by  the  striking  of  the  clock.  She 
started  up,  but  saw  that  it  still  wanted  several 
minutes  to  the  time  she  had  fixed  on  for  Maurice's 
return.  Those  minutes  were  hours  to  her ;  as  they 
came  to  an  end  her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  knock 
itself  to  pieces  against  her  side  ;  she  jumped  up 
once  or  twice,  thinking  she  heard  the  hall  door 
open,  and  as  often  sat  down  again  with  a  sickening 
sense  of  disappointment.  Twenty  minutes  passed, 
another  five  minutes,  another  ten  minutes,  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  now  the  twenty  minutes 
was  doubled,  and  still  no  Maurice  appeared.  A 
wild  longing  to  be  in  the  open  air  possessed  her, 
but  she  would  not  yield  to  it.  Maurice  had  cer- 
tainly shewn  no  eagerness  to  answer  her  note,  she 
would  not  betray  any  to  meet  him.     But  she  must 
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look  out ;  she  unbarred  the  shutters,   opened  the 
windows,  and  leaned  out,  feeling  as  if  she  could  not 
inhale  enough  of  the  frosty  night  air.     It  was  a 
clear  cold  night,   no  cloud  hid  the  glittering  stars, 
they  shone  with  the  peculiar  sparkling  brilliancy  of 
a  frosty  night.     A  new  moon  was  approaching  the 
horizon,  the  faint  trace  of  the  whole  orb  continuing 
the  golden  crescent,  its  light  was  not  enough  to 
cast  a  shadow,  or  bring  out  any  of  the  objects  in 
the  landscape ;  but  Eugenia  could  just  make  out  the 
bridge,  the  bend  in  the  river,  and  the  church  tower 
standing  up  against  the  distant  landscape,  where  it 
faded  away  into  the  sky.     The  library   windows 
looked  out  upon  the  terrace,  the  view  from  which 
was  extensive,    and  she  had   a    wide  expanse    of 
spangled  sky  to  gaze  upon.     How  calm  it  was — 
how   beautiful !  —  how   uncongenial.       The  wind 
should  have  been  sweeping  round  the  old  house — 
whistling  round  the  corners — rattUng  angrily  in  the 
leafless  branches  of  the  elm  trees — sighing  in  the 
Scotch  firs  —  blowing  on  her  hot  forehead   and 
throbbing  eyes.     The  air  was  cool,  but  she  could 
not  get  enough  of  it  while  it  was  so  still — she 
wanted  wind.     Those  quiet  stars  should  be  hidden 
by  clouds,  fast  rolling  across  it — their  stillness  op- 
pressed her ;  she  wanted  sound  and  movement,  she 
could  not  bear  the  deep  tranquillity  of  the  sky  and 
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landscape.  Hark !  was  not  that  a  step  in  the 
avenue  ?  He  must  not  find  her  looking  out  for 
him.  She  closed  the  window,  returned  to  her  seat, 
and  took  up  a  book  with  a  would-be  careless  air. 
She  had  held  it  long  enough  to  have  read  consider- 
ably more  than  the  page  on  which  her  eyes  were 
fixed ;  and  still  Maurice  did  not  appear. 

She  looked  at  the  clock.  More  than  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Hayes  had  left  her.  He 
would  not  come  that  night !  Still  she  could  not 
leave  the  room.  She  could  not  renounce  the  hope 
so  long  deferred.  She  began  walking  about, — 
listening  with  beating  heart  to  every  footstep  that 
passed.  Many  did  pass,  the  fire  burnt  low,  the 
candle  sunk  in  its  socket  and  expired ;  and  still 
Maurice  did  not  appear. 

At  last  she  returned  to  her  post  by  the  window, 
and  looked  out.  It  was  now  very  late  ;  the  moon 
had  set,  and  the  wind  seemed  to  have  obeyed  her 
passionate  wish, — the  leafless  branches  of  the  elms 
were  swaying  to  and  fro.  Her  candle  had  left  her 
in  the  dark,  but  she  could  see  lights  glimmering 
through  a  crack  in  the  door, — the  family  were  re- 
tiring to  rest.  She  heard  Lucy  open  the  door  and 
pronounce  her  name  in  a  timid,  enquiring  voice, — 
it  was  evident  who  she  expected  to  find  there, — 
Eugenia  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  any  explanation, 
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she  remained  silent  in  her  dark  comer,  and  Lucy 
withdrew  without  having  perceived  her.  When 
she  was  gone,  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  came 
over  Eugenia.  She  was  sick  and  worn  out  with 
the  long  fruitless  expectation,  and  flinging  herself 
on  the  floor  with  her  face  downwards,  she  cried,  as 
she  had  cried  in  another  library  not  long  ago,  and, 
when  she  remembered  how  those  tears  had  been 
dried,  these  burst  forth  with  redoubled  vehemence. 
At  last,  quite  exhausted,  she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep 
like  a  child,  in  the  sort  of  uncomfortable  posture 
hardly  any  one  but  a  child  could  sleep  in,  with  her 
arms  folded  on  a  foot-stool  and  her  head  upon  them, 
her  hair  tumbled  all  over  her  face ;  and  the  cold 
night-air  blowing  upon  her  through  the  open  v^n- 
dow. 

Eugenia's  slumber  was  begun  under  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  and,  probably  neither 
lasted  very  long,  nor  gave  her  much  refreshment 
v^'hile  it  lasted.  She  had  a  confused  recollection 
afterwards  of  uncomfortable  dreams,  —  of  being 
chained  to  a  rock  (a  dreamy  translation  of  finding 
the  floor  very  hard),  while  Maurice  stood  laughing 
at  her,  and  she  could  not  speak  to  him, — of  being 
plunged  in  an  icy-cold  liver,  while  he  stood  on  the 
bank  regardless  of  her — of  being  smothered  under  a 
huge  feather  bed,  —  and  undergoing  many  more  of 
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those  unpleasant  experiences  which  in  daylight-life 
would  occupy  several  hours,  but  which  sleep,  find- 
ing time  a  more  elastic  material,  manages  to  wrap 
up  in  a  fewer  number  of  minutes.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  her  waking  were  such  as  to  render  her 
recollections  of  what  had  preceded  it  very  indistinct, 
though  at  the  time  they  were  so  vivid  as  to  require 
some  moments  of  wakefulness  before  they  died  away 
sufficiently  to  allow  her  to  remember  exactly  where 
she  was,  and  how  she  came  to  be  there  at  that  hour, 
and  under  such  strange  circumstances.  On  first 
waking  she  forgot, — not  only  that  she  had  gone  to 
sleep  in  the  library,  but  that  she  was  at  Framleigh 
at  all,  and  she  looked  round  with  a  sleepy  wonder 
not  to  see  the  well  known  furniture  of  her  room  at 
Estridge. 

The  next  moment  she  perceived  that  she 
was  sitting  on  the  library  floor,  stiff,  cold,  and 
aching  all  over,  that  the  room  was  full  of  smoke, 
and  that  the  heavy  mullions  of  the  window  she  had 
opened  stood  out — not  against  the  dark  starry  sky, 
as  had  been  the  case  when  she  closed  her  eyes, — 
but  against  a  brilliant  light,  in  which  the  terrace* 
the  evergreens,  the  elms,  the  low  wall — all  were 
as  plainly  visible  as  at  noonday.  Nor  was  the  light 
only  external,  she  could  see  the  bookshelves,  the 
pictures,   the  pair  of  globes  in  the   corner, — all 
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dimly,  however,  for  the  smoke  obscured  them, — 
but  in  a  light  that  was  not  there  when  she  fell 
asleep. 

So  bewildered  was  she, however, by  the  suddenness 
of  the  change,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  effect, 
that  some  moments  passed  before  she  realized  to 
herself  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  that  the 
flames  must  have  made  wonderful  progress  to  have 
cast  such  a  bright  light  in  so  short  a  time.  She 
did  not  feel  frightened,  or  very  much  astonished— 
she  sat  in  a  sleepy  bewilderment  for  a  few  mo- 
ments watching  the  shadows  of  some  laurustinus 
bushes  just  outside  the  windows,  flickering  on  the 
carpet. 

Then  she  seemed  to  wake  up  again,  and  realize 
everything  suddenly.  She  must  alarm  the  inhabi- 
tants, she  must  get  up  stairs  somehow.  She 
rushed  to  the  door,  but  at  its  first  opening,  the 
draft  to  the  open  window  brought  in  a  puff  of 
thick  smoke  that  drove  her  back  coughing  and 
choking.  However,  she  was  rejoiced  to  find  that 
it  was  only  smoke,  she  had  expected  from  the  light 
outside  to  find  herself  encircled  by  flame.  After  a 
pause  she  tried  again,  but  was  again  forced  to 
retire ;  she  could  only  hold  the  door  open  just  long 
enough  to  shout,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  that  the 
house  was  on  fire,  and  then-  had  to.  rush  back  again 
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into  the  library.  She  could  not  get  through  the 
Hall  to  the  principal  stair-case,  that  was  plain  ;  she 
must  get  out  of  the  window,  which  opened  nearly 
on  the  ground,  and  round  to  a  side  door,  from 
which  she  thought  she  might  get  up  to  the  bed- 
,  rooms.  To  one  room  she  must  go,  if  it  cost  her 
her  life, — she  must  save  Mortimer.  He  should 
see  that  though  she  could  not  love  him,  she  was 
ready  to  die  for  him,  or  with  him,  if  her  efforts 
proved  vain. 

The  moment  she  was  on  the  terrace  she  saw 
that  the  glare  on  the  terrace  came  from  an  out- 
house in  which  fuel  was  stacked,  which,  with  its 
thatched  roof,  formed  a  ready  prey  for  the  flames. 
The  library  was  at  one  end  of  the  house,  nearest 
the  stables  and  offices,  so  that  the  blazing  faggots 
had  lighted  up  that  room  immediately.  Eugenia's 
satisfaction  at  perceiving  the  fact  was,  however,  of 
short  duration ;  the  wind  was  carrying  the  flames 
towards  the  house,  and  the  trellis,  with  which  it 
was  covered  at  that  end,  acted  as  a  conductor  to 
them.  Quick  as  lightning,  she  rushed  round  the 
house  to  the  side  door,  by  which  she  hoped  to 
gain  entrance  ;  and  as  she  rushed  into  the  house 
she  ran  against  Lady  Delamere,  to  her  inexpressible 
relief. 

"  Who  is  it  ? — Eugenia  ?     Thank  God  you  are 
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safe  !  But  where  were  you  ?  I  looked  in  your 
room  myself  !  But,  no  matter  now. — Arthur, 
she  is  here,  she  is  safe." 

"  Then  take  her,  and  go  aU  of  you  to  the  Vicar- 
age— quick,"  said  he  from  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
"  Don't  stay,  you  can  do  no  good.  Go  at  once, 
Anne — it  is  on  fire  in  several  places." 

"  I  must  go  and  waken  my  cousin,"  said  Eu- 
genia. 

"  You  wiD  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Sir 
Arthur,  looking  over  the  head  of  the  stairs,  as  they 
stood  at  the  bottom.  "  I  am  going  to  send  a  couple 
of  the  servants  to  move  him.  On  no  account  enter 
the  house  again,  Eugenia." 

A  frightful  screaming  was  now  heard,  but  it 
turned  out  nothing  worse  than  one  of  the  house- 
maids, expressing  her  alarm  in  the  vehement 
manner  peculiar  to  the  race.  A  frightened 
troop  of  them,  in  various  stages  of  dishabille, 
now  came  rushing  down  the  stairs,  and  joined 
the  two  ladies  in  the  garden.  Then  came  a  cho- 
rus of  bewildered  exclamations.  "Where's  my 
Lady  ?  How  was  it  ?  Oh,  they'll  never  waken 
Mrs.  Wickham  !  It  must  have  begun  in  Mr. 
Delamere's  room — oh,  it  must  be  they  awful 
poachers  "! 

"  Poachers  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Delamere.    "  Oh, 
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impossible,  they  could  not  have  the  heart  to  do  it ! 
— they  could  not  be  so  cruel,  so  wicked  !" 

"  Come  to  the  Vicarage,  dear  Lady  Delamere," 
said  Eugenia,  who  saw  how  much  more  horror 
Lady  Delamere  felt  at  this  idea,  than  at  the  fire 
itself,  and  longed  to  get  her  away  from  the  scene. 
She  felt  how  the  arm  that  was  put  through  hers 
trembled,  and  how  she  was  drawn  nearer  her  com- 
panion's side,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  her  safety. 

"  I  cannot  till  I  know — Where  is  Hugh  ?  And 
oh,  Hannah,  where  is  my  sister  ?" 

"  I  met  Miss  King  going  to  call  Mrs.  Wickhara, 

my  Lady.     I  would  have  gone  myself,  only ." 

The  reason  for  this  step  not  being  taken  died  away 
in  a  feeble  murmur. 

They  had  now  collected  on  the  lawn  in  the  front 
of  the  house,  where  they  formed  a  strange  motley 
group  in  the  variety  of  costume  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  suddenness  of  the  alarm.  Lady 
Delamere  stood  irresolute,  she  could  not  bear  to 
leave  the  house  while  she  was  uncertain  of  the  fate 
of  any  of  its  inhabitants,  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
neglect  any  wishes  of  her  husband's.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  appeared  again  on  the  lawn,  carry- 
ing a  strong  box,  which  he  flung  down  on  the 
grass. 

"  Anne,  you  are  here  still.     Go  at  once,  I  beg. 
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This  exposure  in  the  cold  is  not  safe  for  you.     Eu- 
genia, do  take  her !" 

"  But  Hugh,  Arthur  ?" 

"  Good  Heavens  !  do  you  think  I  should  trouble 
myself  about  title-deeds  if  he  were  not  safe  ?  He 
is  gone  with  Charles  to  move  Captain  Grenville." 

"And  Lucy?" 

"There,  she  is  coming  round  the  house  with 
Wickham."     And  he  rushed  into  the  house  again. 

"  Come,  Eugenia,"  said  Lady  Delamere,  and 
Eugenia  reluctantly  yielded.  The  flames  had  spread 
with  frightful  rapidity,  and  they  were  now  lighted 
along  the  avenue  by  a  glare  that  might  be  seen  for 
miles  round,  caifeting  their  shadows  before  them  as 
they  went.  They  met  parties  of  men  from  the 
village,  come  to  offer  assistance.  There  seemed  no 
chance  that  any  one  should  be  forgotten,  but  Euge- 
nia only  got  half  way — she  could  not  leave  the  place 
till  she  had  seen  Mortimer  safe. 

"Lady  Delamere,"  she  said,  stopping  short, 
"  I  must  go  back." 

"  You  do  not  trust  Sir  Arthur !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Delamere,  withdrawing  her  arm  from  hers. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  do,  but  I  must  go  back.     I 

want  to  see I  have  neVer  seen  a  fire  before. 

I  am  all  dressed,  you  know.     I  shall  be  quite  safe, 
standing  on  the  lawn.  Do  you  go  on  to  the  Vicar- 
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age,  and  let  me  go  back."  And  without  waiting 
for  permission,  she  turned  and  retraced  her  steps 
along  the  avenue. 

Short  as  was  the  distance  to  the  Vicarage,  there 
were  two  ways  to  it ;  and  as  they  had  been  walking 
down  the  avenue,  Mr.  Hayes  was  coming  through 

the  fields  at  the  back  of  the  house it  was  a 

matter  of  old  dispute  which  way  was  the  shortest. 
He  had  looked  out  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  had 
first  seen  the  smoke  and  glare  above  the  old  elms 
and  tall  chimneys.  Leaving  directions  with  his 
daughters  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Hall,  he  had  started  at  once,  and  arrived  on 
the  lawn  shortly  after  Lady  Delamere  had  quitted 
it.  He  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that 
flames  could  spread  so  rapidly.  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  lawn  half  the  windows  were  illuminated 
by  the  flames,  which  rose  above  the  tall  chimneys, 
putting  out  the  stars,  throwing  a  brilliant  light  on 
the  garden  with  its  strange  group  of  figures, 
glancing  on  the  polished  surfaces  of  the  evergreens, 
and  disturbing  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
rookery,  who  were  now  wheeling  round  in  startled 
circles,  not  much  less  purposeless  than  the  hurry- 
ing to  and  fi"o  of  the  human  beings  below.  There 
was  a  small  pond  on  one  side  of  the  garden,  a  chain 
of  men  had  been  formed  between  it  and  the  house, 
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and  buckets  were  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
but  their  eflFect  was  not  greater  than  that  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  water  on  a  furnace.  Some  few  articles 
of  furniture  were  heaped  on  the  lawn,  but  the  alarm 
had^  been  too  sudden  to  allow  of  much  thought  for 
anything  but  safety  of  life.  The  servants  were 
running  about  in  all  directions,  dragging  out  the 
most  useless  lumber  in  their  hurry  and  agitation. 

None  of  the  family  was  seen  except No,  that 

could  not  be  Maurice  ?  Yes,  it  was  he,  his  figure 
plainly  enough  lighted  by  that  dazzling  glare 
shewing  every  object  distinct  as  by  day-light. 

"  Why  Maurice,  how  came  you  here  ?"  said  Mr. 
Hayes,  speaking  very  loud  to  overcome  the  roar- 
ing of  the  flames,  "  1  looked  every  where  for  you 
at  the  Vicarage." 

"I  was  walking  very  late.  I  lost  my  way. 
Are  you  just  come  ?     Are  they  all  safe  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  have  met  nobody.  There  is 
Harvey,  I  see.  Oh  there  is  your  father  with  his 
arms  full  of  books ;  everj'body  must  be  safe 
then." 

Sir  Arthur  advanced  from  the  house  at  the 
moment. 

"  Is  every  body  safe,  father  ?"  said  Maurice. 

"  Do  you  suppose  1  should  be  carrying  books  if 
they  were    not  ?"   asked  his  father  impatiently ; 
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"  Oh,  my  mother's  picture !  We  might  easily 
get  that ;  will  you  help  me,  Maurice  ?" 

*'  Where  are  the my  mother  and  aunt  ?" 

"  All  the  feminines  are  gone  to  the  Vicarage,  I 
trust.  Lucy  was  here  a  moment  ago.  I  thought 
I  should  have  been  screamed  deaf  when  the  maids 
awoke." 

"  And  Grenville,  sir  ? 

"  I  really  think  you  might  trust  me  not  to  for- 
get any  one.  Hugh  and  Charles  Hervey  went  to 
move  him.  Why,  there  is  Charles — did  you  move 
him  ?" 

"  There  was  nobody  in  the  blue  room,  sir.  You 
said  the  gentleman  was  in  the  blue  room." 

"  And  is  he  not  ?  Good  God  ?  Where  is  he, 
Maurice  ? 

Maurice  rushed  towards  the  house  without 
reply,-^his  father  stopped  him. 

"  1  will  not  hear  of  it,  Maurice.  We  will  get 
ladders,  and  reach  him  that  way.  Which  room 
is  it?" 

"  Over  the  library." 

Sir  Arthur  caught  him  by  the  arm.  "  You 
must  not.  It  is  madness.  It  is — Why  did  I 
not  see  to  it  myself  ?     I  will  go  " 

"  Loose  me,  loose  me,  father." 

But  his  father  would  not  relax  his  hold,  and   it 
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was  with  some  difficulty  that  Maurice  escaped  from 
it.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  another  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  arm — another  grasp  detained 
him,  feeble  in  itself,  but  to  him  in  general  effi- 
cacious as  chains  of  adamant,  now,  however,  weaker 
than  gossamer. 

"  Maurice,  don't  go  !  Don't  make  me  kill  both 
of  you.  I  cannot  beax  it."  And  in  the  self-for- 
getfulness  of  her  entreaty,  she  flung  her  arms 
round  him,  and  held  him  in  a  tight  embrace.  Till 
that  moment  he  had  not  noticed  her,  as  she  stood 
among  the  bushes.  He  did  not  answer  her,  but 
with  quiet  irresistible  strength,  unclasped  her  arms, 
and  rushed  into  the  house. 

Mortimer's  room  was  by  this  time  full  of  thick 
smoke,  which  perhaps  deepened  the  slumbers  in 
which  he  lay,  when  the  curtains  of  his  bed  were 
suddenly  drawn  back,  and  his  name  pronounced  in 
a  clear,  firm  voice.  He  started  up  suddenly.  What 
a  waking  was  that !  The  smoke  which  surrounded 
him,  and  almost  choked  him,  rendered  lurid  by 
the  light  which  penetrated  through  the  crevices 
of  the  door  and  the  window — the  roaring  of  the  fire 
in  his  ears,  and  bending  over  him,  the  man  he 
hated  so  bitterly,  and  had  given  such  good  cause  to 
hate  himself. 

"  Rise,  GrcnviUe,"  said  Maurice,  "  you  must  rise 
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instantly.     I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you  in  this  way, 
but  the  house  is  on  fire." 

He  had  to  rush  to  the  window  as  he  said  it,  and 
throw  it  open,  or  they  would  have  been  suffocated, 
and  then  immediately  kicked  off  his  boots.  When 
Grenville  had  jumped  out  of  the  bed,  he  dragged 
it  close  to  the  window,  and  pulled  off  the  sheets. 

"  Put  on  whatever  warm  clothing  you  can  find. 
There  is  some  risk,  I  am  afraid,  in  your  escaping 
this  way,  but  we  have  no  choice.  The  staircase 
fell  in  behind  me." 

While  Grenville  was  arraying  himself  in  what- 
ever garments  came  first  to  hand,  Maurice  was 
knotting  the  sheets  together.  One  end  of  the 
chain  thus  made,  he  attached  firmly  to  the  bed- 
post, the  other  he  hung  out  of  the  window — it 
reached  within  a  few  yards'  distance  of  the 
ground. 

"  It  is  our  only  chance.  They  will  bring  lad- 
ders, but  it  would  be  certain  death  to  stay  here  ten 
minutes,  and  they  could  scarcely  bring  them  in 
less  than  that.  For  you  especially,  this  atmosphere 
would  be  fatal,  even  if  the  floor  stood  so  long — are 
you  ready  ?" 

"  Which  had  better  go  first  ?" 

"  You  go.     You  win  easily  manage  it." 

"Is  the  knot  firm?" 

VOL.  in.  u 
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"  It  will  bear  your  weight  perfectly.     Go." 

He  yielded — if  indeed  there  was  any  question  of 
his  objecting — and  springing  lightly  on  to  the  win- 
dow sill,  began  his  perilous  descent,  passing  one 
hand  below  the  other,  and  keeping  the  sheet  pressed 
between  his  knees.  To  him  and  to  the  breathless 
gazers  below  it  seemed  to  occupy  hours,  yet  he 
slipped  down  as  quickly  as  possible.  No  man 
could  be  more  fitted  for  such  a  means  of  escape. 
Slight  as  a  reed,  supple  as  an  osier,  it  seemed  that 
no  possible  movement  could  be  manner  of  difficulty 
to  him.  But  meantime  the  smoke  issuing  from 
the  open  window,  became  denser  every  moment, 
and  every  moment  the  gazers  expected  to  see 
tongues  of  flame  mingling  with  it,  and  to  hear 
the  crash  which  should  announce  that  the  in- 
mate of  the  room  was  buried  alive  in  its  blazing 
rafters. 

"  Maurice,  come  down,"  shouted  Sir  Arthur, 
"  come  down  at  the  same  time ;  why  do  you 
wait?" 

"  The  knot  would  not  bear  us  both,"  he  ex- 
claimed from  the  window — his  figure  traced  clearly 
against  that  background  of  lurid  smoke  as  he 
leaned  forwards.  "  The  flames  will  not  burst  in 
for  another  minute." 

Mortimer  dropped  lightly  to  the  ground  as  the 
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words  were  spoken,   and  was  hurried   off  to  the 
Vicarage. 

Maurice  then  made  the  descent  more  slowly,  and 
with  more  apparent  difficulty,  but  without  accident. 
When  he  loosed  the  sheet,  however,  he  fell  all 
doubled  up  on  the  grass,  and  his  father  and  Hugh 
rushed  up,  thinking  he  was  badly  hurt. 

And  Eugenia,  did  not  she  rush  up  too  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it,  she  had  had  enough  of  rushing ;  the  recol- 
lection of  the  way  she  had  thrown  her  arms  round 
Maurice,  to  detain  him,  made  her  quite  as  hot  as 
his  flight  up  the  burning  stairs  had  made  him,  and 
she  withdrew  out  of  sight  very  rapidly  when  she 
saw  he  was  safe. 

"  You  are  badly  hurt,  my  boy  ?"  said  Sir  Arthur. 
What  did  Maurice  not  think  it  worth  enduring  to 
hear  those  two  last  words. 

"  No,  it  is  nothing.  The  stairs  we're  hottish — 
Oh,  dear  1  Hugh,  throw  a  pail  of  water  over  my 
feet,  will  you  ?" 

*'  Are  your  feet  very  much  burnt  ?"  asked  Sir 
Arthur,  as  Hugh  complied. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  they  could  be,  they've  hardly 
had  time — but  it's  a  disagreeable  feeling,"  and  he 
tried  to  turn  a  grimace  into  a  smile.  "  Some  more 
water,  Hugh  !  that  shower  bath  was  very  pleasant." 
And  he  dipped  his  face  in  the  pail. 

U  2 
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"Are  you  burnt  anywhere  eke?"  said  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  had  come  up. 

"  Just  a  little  scorched  on  this  side.  Is  every- 
body safe  ?" 

"  Everybody  ;  Grenville  was  the  last  person  in 
the  house,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Everybody,  thanks  to  you,  Maurice,"  said  Sir 
Arthur,  and  he  added  in  a  very  low  voice — "  and 
no  thanks  to  me," 

Those  words  were  the  only  allusion  he  ever  made 
to  the  peril  his  son  had  incurred.  But  no  more 
were  needed.  They  and  the  look  which  accompa- 
nied them,  told  Maurice  that  his  father  was  no 
longer  ashamed  of  him,  and  lifted  from  his  heart  a 
weight  that  had  oppressed  it  for  years. 

"  Has  anybody  thought  of  the  horses  ?" 

"  Escot  went  and  unlocked  the  stables  the  first 
thing.     Shall  we  carry  you  to  the  Vicarage  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  surely  walk  such  a  step  as  that. 
My  mother  will  think  I  have  broken  both  my  legs, 
if  she  sees  me  being  carried."  And  he  tried  to  rise, 
with  many  groans  and  grimaces,  and  at  the  expense 
of  his  brother's  arm,  which  was  pinched  black  and 
blue  in  his  spasmodic  grasp. 

"  No,  I  can't,"  he  said  sinking  back.  "  The 
soles  of  my  feet  must  be  a  good  deal  burnt, 
really." 
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"  Was  it  on  the  stairs — or  in  the  bed  room  ?" 

**  On  the  stairs — they  fell  in  behind  me." 

"  And  one  minute  later  you  would  have  fallen 
in  with  them  !"  said  his  father. 

"  I'm  returned  on  your  hands,  you  see,  like  a  bad 
shilling,"  he  said,  trying  to  laugh — for  the  tone 
in  which  the  last  words  were  said  touched  him 
deeply. 

"  Well,  Maurice,"  continued  Sir  Arthur, — always 
the  first  to  retiu-n  to  practical  matters — "  let  Escot 
and  Hugh  carry  you  to  the  Vicarage,  and  have 
something  done  to  your  feet." 

"  Not  to  the  Vicarage,"  faltered  he,  "  take  me 
to  the  Lodge,"  and  then  more  steadily,  "  you  had 
better  get  a  wheelbarrow,  Escot,  that  will  be  the 
most  convenient  way  of  moving  me." 

A  wheel-barrow  was  brought  accordingly,  and 
Maurice  was  conveyed  down  the  avenue  in  this 
dignified  equipage,  and  laid  on  a  bed  at  the  Lodge. 
Mr.  Hayes  did  not  give  him  Eugenia's  note  then, 
not  wishing  to  occasion  him  the  painful  and  unro- 
mantic  perplexity  of  receiving  such  a  summons 
whilst  he  was  prevented  from  flying  to  the  feet  of 
the  writer  by  the  state  of  his  own.  He  returned  to 
the  Hall,  and  worked  assiduously  at  dragging  out 
furniture,  books,  pictures,  &c.,  as  long  as  it  was 
possible,  and  afterwards  at  carrying  pails  of  waiter- 
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'But  the  wind  had  risen,  there  was  no  engine  at 
hand,  and  the  fire  had  gained  too  much  ground  to 
yield  to  the  efforts  of  the  water-carriers.  That 
lurid  glare  was  seen  in  the  darkness  for  miles  round, 
and  when  the  grey  dawn  first  broke  over  the  land- 
scape, nothing  remained  of  the  Hall  but  a  shell 
enclosing  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 

Long  before  that,  Mr.  Hayes  had  gone  to  see 
Maurice  at  the  Lodge.  He  found  him  lying  half 
dressed  on  the  bed,  wide  awake. 

"  How  are  your  feet  now,  Maurice  ?" 

"  They  are  painful  still.  I  feel  hke  the  wicked 
Popes  in  Dante." 

Mr.  Hayes  smiled,  he  saw  how  the  longed-for 
opportunity  of  incurring  danger  had  revived  the 
spirit  of  hope  and  life  within  Maurice's  breast. 
Suffering  as  he  was,  there  was  a  brightness  about 
his  aspect  that  it  had  not  worn  for  years. 

"  How  is  the  fire  ?  But  I  need  not  ask;"  look- 
ing at  the  little  window,  which  still  admitted  a  glare 
that  quite  conquered  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the 
rushlight  by  his  bed.  "  No  hope  for  the  poor  old 
place,  1  am  afraid  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  its  fate." 

"  Ah,   an  incendiary  fire — I   was  afraid  of  it. 
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That  wood-house  was  too  thoroughly  well  lighted 
to  be  done  by  mere  accident." 

"  Well,  Maurice,  now  that  everybody  is  safe,  I 
must  say  I  think  if  it  were  not  for  the  thought 
of  the  guilt  of  murder  that  it  has  laid  on  some 
conscience,  we  should  not  any  of  us  —  not  your 
father  or  anybody — grudge  this  night." 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  he  with  unfeigned  surprise, 

"  It  has  taught  us  to  know  you." 

"  To  know  me !  You  must  indeed  have  thought 
me  a  poor  creature,  to  be  surprised  at  what  I 
did." 

"  Surprised,  perhaps,  /  was  not,  when  I  remem- 
bered your  wish." 

"  For  some  opportunity  of  showing  that  I  was 
no—" 

"  Yes,  it  has  indeed  been  granted.  Even  you 
must,  at  least,  feel  that  whatever  there  was  of  dis- 
grace is  wiped  away." 

"  Such  an  action  of  mere,  common-place  hu- 
manity can  hardly  do  that — What  human  being 
would  have  left  a  sick  man  to  such  a  horrible 
death  ?  and  I  only,"  his  voice  changed,  and  he 
turned  away  his  head,  "  I  only  risked  a  life  that 
was  less  than  valueless  to  me.  If  I  had  a  wish  as 
I  went  into  the  house,  it  was  that  I  might  never 
come  out  of  it  again.     I  cannot  say  this  to  every 
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one,  but  for  Heaven's  sake  do  you  believe  it,  and 
not  make  speeches  that  are  such  bitter  satire  to 
me." 

"  And  yet  I  am  sure  you  would  have  done  what 
you  did  if  you  had  known  what  would  have  changed 
your  opinion  of  the  value  of  life  a  little." 

"  You  have  seen  her  ?'* 

"  I  have,  and  looked  everywhere  for  you  to  give 
you  this  note.  Why  did  you  take  that  senseless 
walk?  however,  it  was  very  well  you  did,  after 
all!" 

"  Give  me  my  shoes — I  must  go." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  !"  said  the  Vicar» 
laughing  at  the  romantic  check  on  his  lover-like 
ardour,  "  but  here  you  are  tied  by  the  leg,  and  you 
must  just  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say." 

"  I  Tnust  go — I  must  go.  Oh,  what  has  she 
she  been  thinking  of  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  shall  go.  Just  let  me  tell  you  how 
things  are.  I  have  been  down  to  the  house,  and 
found  them  aU  up  but  your  mother.  Your  father 
would  not  let  her  be  told  anything  about  you,  for 
fear  she  should  insist  on  coming,  and  she  thinks 
you  are  still  working  at  the  pails  like  Hugh — and 
Miss  King  knows  Mrs.  Wickham  will  do  all  the 
nursing  you  want  better  than  she  can,  and — " 

"  But  she — does  she  know  why — ?" 
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"  She  knows,  and  she  would  have  been  here,  in 
spite  of  awkwardness,  but  her  cousin  is  worse,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  and  she  does  not  like  to  leave  him. 
Now,  do  sit  quiet  for  one  moment — I  thought  how 
it  would  be,  and  I  have  brought  Livy's  pony,  which 
you  can  ride  down ;  but,  Maurice — one  word — 
you  must  not  be  hurt  if  just  at  this  moment  she  is 
a  little  too  absorbed. — You  understand  ?  She  feels 
it  her  doing,  you  see.  Here  are  a  pair  of  slippers, 
now  take  my  arm.  Take  care,  go  quietly.  Only 
five  minutes'  patience  now." 

Surely  no  lover  ever  before  had  to  curb  his  fiery 
ardour  to  so  unlover-like  a  manner  of  reaching  his 
beloved,  till  Maurice  took  that  short  ride  in  the 
February  morning  on  his  quiet  old  pony,  with  Mr. 
Hayes  walking  by  his  side,  and  lighted  on  his  way 
by  the  flames  which  were  just  finishing  their  ban- 
quet on  his  home. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

"  You  and  1— 
Why  care  by  what  meanders  we  are  here 
In  the  centre  of  the  labyrinth  ? — Men  have  died 
Trying  to  find  out  this  place,  which  we  have  found." 

Browning. 

But  Eugenia's  heart  was  not  at  liberty  for 
perfect  joy,  even  when  she  was  once  more  clasped 
in  Maurice's  arms.  Joy  and  sorrow  were  strangely 
mingled.  Maurice  was  once  more  her  own — now 
first,  entirely  her  own  ;  but  Mortimer  must  die. 

He  did  not  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  sudden 
chill,  and  after  reaching  the  Vicarage,  sunk  into 
a  state  of  exhaustion,  from  which  he  never  rallied. 
Mr.  Oakley  was  summoned,  but  could  do  nothing 
but  confirm  the  fears  of  all  around  him,  that  his 
hours  in   this  world   were  numbered.     If  he  had 
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died  in  the  preceding  autumn,  when  Eugenia's  con- 
science was  quite  clear  of  any  share  in  his  illness, 
and  when  all  that  was  unamiable  in  him  was  most 
oppressive,  she  would  have  felt  sincere,  though  not 
poignant  regret.  But  now  the  knowledge  that, 
humanly  speaking,  it  was  she  who  had  hurried  him 
to  his  last  account,  overwhelmed  her  with  feelings 
so  dreadful  that  her  first  demands  upon  Maurice 
were  rather  for  sympathy  in  them,  than  for  expla- 
nation of  all  that  was  past.  Freely  was  that  sym- 
pathy given — he  trusted  her  entirely,  and  felt  not 
one  pang  of  jealousy  at  the  large  space  her  cousin's 
danger  occupied  in  her  heart.  He  did  not  even 
interrupt  her  as  again  and  again  she  passionately 
repeated  that  she  had  killed  Mortimer ;  that  she 
had  requited  her  uncle's  kindness  by  killing  his  son  ! 
It  was  true  in  one  sense,  and  it  was  not  then  the 
time  to  discuss  the  limits  of  our  responsibility  for 
the  results  of  our  actions  All  that  was  exagge- 
rated in  her  feelings  he  left  to  time  to  remove,  and 
only  thought  then  of  giving  her  the  greatest  con- 
solation she  was  capable  of  receiving — his  permis- 
sion to  return  to  the  sick  room  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  had  a  very  few  minutes  together,  enough  to 
let  both  feel  that  doubt  and  coldness  were  vanished 
for  ever,  but  not  enough  to  say  one  tenth  of  what 
was  in  their  hearts.     Even  the  details  of  the  mis- 
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understanding  were  not  entered  into.  They  could 
do  that  afterwards — now  they  were  satisfied  to  know 
that  it  was  over. 

Eugenia  returned  very  soon  to  Mortimer's  room, 
anxious  that  no  care  might  be  wanting  on  her  part 
to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  him  she  looked  upon 
as  her  victim.  His  insults  to  Maurice  and  his 
selfish  behaviour  towards  herself  were  forgotten  ; 
she  only  thought  of  his  long  passionate  love  for 
her,  and  how  it  had  been  requited.  It  was  not 
Maurice's  enemy  by  whose  bed  she  knelt, — it  was 
her  old  play-fellow, — her  uncle's  son — Isabella's 
brother, — who  was  associated  with  her  earliest 
recollections, — who  loved  her  so  passionately,  and 
had  once  cherished  her  so  fondly. 

She  told  him  of  his  state,  she  dared  not  keep  it 
from  him,  though  dreading  its  effects  upon  him. 
But  it  produced  scarcely  any,  he  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  aware  that  he  had  not  long  to  live. 

"  Cousin  Mortimer,"  she  said  bending  over  him, 
"  let  me  hear  you  say  that  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  You  will  be  happy  now," 

"  Never,  never,  unless  you  say  these  words." 

"  You  do  not  love  me." 

"  Yes,  dear  Mortimer,  so  much  that  I  would 
give  up  everything  —  all  my  own  happiness  —  to 
save  your  life." 


\ 
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"  And  yet  you  left  me." 

"I  could  think  of  no  other  way — I  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do." 

"  You  were  the  only  person  I  ever  loved,  Euge- 
nia. You  should  not  have  left  me,  whoever  else 
did.  What  are  you  saying  ?  You  may  as  well 
say  it  out  loud  if  it  is  a  prayer." 

"Then,  Mortimer,  dear  Mortimer,  if  you  wish  to 
be  forgiven,  forgive  me." 

"  I  forgive  you." 

Her  tears  fell  on  his  face  as  she  kissed  him.  He 
looked  up,  and  said  with  an  effort : 

"  And  you  may  tell  him  I  see  he  is  no  coward. 
I  see  now  there  is  a  difference " 

"  Let  me  call  him.  O  my  cousin,  say  it  to  him 
yourself !" 

There  was  permission  in  his  face,  and  she  left 
the  room.  Maurice  was  sitting  in  his  mother's 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage.  They  had 
been  breakfasting  together,  and  she  was  shedding 
such  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  idea  of  the  danger  he 
had  escaped  that  it  would  almost  have  extinguished 
the  flames  if  it  had  come  a  little  earlier,  but  they 
were  very  happy  tears. 

"  I  have  my  wish  now,  Lucy,"  she  had  just  been 
saying,  "  his  father  knows  now  what  he  is." 

Maurice  laughed   very  unsentiraentally  at  this, 
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and  begged  her  to  make  her  next  wish  a  rather 
larger  one,  but  it  was  evident  that  her  words  gave 
him  little  less  satisfaction  than  they  did  herself. 

"  Yes,  Maurice,"  she  pursued,  when  Lucy  had 
judiciously  left  them  to  their  tete-a-tSte — "  he  told 
it  all  himself — how  he  felt  convinced  when  you  ran 
into  the  house  that  you  could  never  come  out 
again,  and  how  sure  he  was  that  you  thought  so 
too  ;  and  though  he  did  not  say  much,  I  am  sure  he 
felt  that  he  had  never  thought  enough  of  you  till 
then." 

At  this  moment  Eugenia  entered,  and  stood 
one  minute  at  the  open  door,  arrested  by  the  ex- 
pression of  happiness  in  the  faces  of  the  mother 
and  son,  as  they  sat  side  by  side. 

"  How  is  he,  dear  ?"  said  Lady  Delamere. 

"  He  is  sinking.  Maurice  will  you  come,  can 
you?     Take  my  arm." 

He  rose,  and  with  some  difficulty  and  pain 
dragged  himself  across  the  narrow  passage,  leaning 
upon  her.  How  delightful  it  was  to  her  to  feel 
his  hand  pinching  her  shoulder  !  to  feel  herself  his 
sole  support. 

"  Let  us  forget  our  long  feud,  Grenville,"  he 
said  as  he  approached  the  bed.  "  We  have  had 
one  feehng  in  common,  why  should  that  divide  us  ? 
God  knows  it  went  against  me  to  supplant  you  !" 
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The  white,  wasted  fingers  could  not  return,  but 
they  did  not  evade  his  grasp,  and  the  rivals  looked 
in  each  other's  face  without  enmity. 

"  I  did  not  know  you,"  gasped  the  dying  man. 
"  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  you  to  do  it.  I  see  now 
there  are  other  kinds  of  courage." 

"  Then  you  are  at  peace  with  me  ?  I  have 
never  willingly  injured  you,  so  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
forgive  me,  but  I  would  give  much  to  hear  that 
you  feel  no  bitterness  towards  me." 

"  No,  that  is  past." 

There  was  deep,  silent  thankfulness  in  the  hearts 
of  both  the  watchers  at  these  words.  It  com- 
forted Eugenia  in  after-years  to  remember  that  they 
were  the  last  he  spoke.  A  change  came  over  his 
face  as  he  uttered  them,  he  seemed  choking.  Mau- 
rice passed  his  hand  under  the  pillow  and  raised  his 
head,  and  in  the  arms  of  the  man  he  had  so  deeply 
injured,  Mortimer  Grenville  drew  his  last  breath. 

To  the  last  moment  his  eyes  dwelt  on  Eugenia's 
face.  The  one  affection  of  his  life  was  strong  in 
death,  not  selfishly  absorbing,  as  it  had  been,  but 
pure  and  deep.  He  looked  at  her  without  anger, 
tliough  her  hand  was  clasped  in  his  rival's.  Or, 
perhaps,  he  forgot  every  one  but  her ;  perhaps 
love  has  power  to  throw  a  radiance  round  its  ob- 
ject after  all  beside  has  faded  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
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to  retain  it  in  view  after  all  the  rest  of  earth  has 
receded  from  the  gaze  of  the  dying.  Perhaps  that 
pale  sad  face  was  the  last  earthly  impression  on  his 
eyes,  before  they  opened  on  the  awful  light  of 
another  world.  It  seemed  as  though  that  gaze 
held  him  a  little  longer  in  this — but  it  ceased  at 
last,  and  the  lovers  were  left  in  the  presence  of 
Death.  And  Eugenia  wept  as  though  she  had 
lost — not  the  tyrant  of  the  last  few  months,  but 
the  cousin  and  play-fellow  of  her  childhood. 

Maurice  had  to  endure  a  harder  trial  than  even 
the  sight  of  her  tears.  He  had  to  meet  Isabella, 
when  she  and  her  mother  arrived,  to  tell  them  they 
were  too  late.  Lady  Amelia  heard  the  news  with 
loud,  violent  lamentations; — Isabella,  with  tearless, 
death-like  calmness.  She,  whose  tears  had  been 
ready  to  flow  for  the  sight  of  an  animal  in  suflFering, 
could  shed  none  at  hearing  of  her  brother's  death. 

"  Lo  pianto  stesso  li  pianger  non  lascia." 

Maurice's  feeble  attempts  at  consolation  fell  un- 
heeded on  her  ear  ; — his  entreaties  that  he  might 
supply  the  place  of  the  brother  she  had  lost — his 
declarations  that  a  brother's  love  was  ready  for  her 
in  his  heart, — his  words  unheeded  ! — that  must 
indeed  have  been  an  absorbing  grief  that  closed 
her  ears  to  them. 
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Poor  Isabella,  the  two  strong  affections  of  her  life 
had  been  sources  of  little  else  than  misery  to  her. 
One  had  been  hopeless  longing  from  the  beginning, 
the  other  had  caused  her  nothing  but  shame  and 
anxiety  for  many  years  ;  and  now  its  object  was 
removed  for  ever,  without  one  parting  word.  No 
more  agonized  prayers  had  ever  risen  to  heaven 
for  the  recovery  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
earth,  than  she  put  up  for  the  brother  who  had 
scarcely  in  his  whole  life  said  one  kind  word  to 
her.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  say  she  would 
have  given  her  life  for  his;  few.  sisters  would  not 
have  done  that,  but  she  would  have  been  content 
to  pay  for  every  added  moment  of  his  life,  with 
ages  of  wretchedness  to  herself,  to  have  died  ten 
thousand  deaths  herself,  if  she  might  thereby  have 
averted  his  for  one  short  hour.  The  agony  which 
had  convulsed  her  soul  when  she  had  rushed  from 
his  presence  into  the  shrubbery — when  she  talked 
to  Maurice  in  the  field,  she  would  have  borne  it 
all  again  for  one  last  word  with  him.  And  when 
first  she  knew  that  it  might  not  be,  she  felt  as  if 
no  consolation  lemained  in  heaven  or  earth,  for 
what  could  she  pray  for,  if  she  might  not  pray  for 
him? 

One  comfort  only  could  be  given  her — the 
account  of  his  last  hours,  so  unlike  all  the  rest  of  his 
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life.  She  clung  to  that  recollection,  as  the  drown- 
ing sailor  to  the  broken  spar.  They  spoke  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  new  in  that  parting  hour  ; 
they  opened  a  glimpse  of  a  possible  better  nature 
in  him,  which  spread  a  ray  of  hope  on  the  black 
gloom  of  her  soul.  It  was  the  one  idea  that  kept 
her  mind  from  literal  distraction.  Mortimer's 
heart,  she  knew,  had  never  been  touched  as  it  must 
have  been  in  that  flight  from  the  burning  house. 
His  life  had  been  spent  w'ithout  a  behef  in  good- 
ness, till  such  a  belief  was  forced  upon  him  in  his 
last  moments.  In  those  last  moments — the  last 
wave  of  the  river  of  time  widening  into  the  ocean 
of  eternity — who  can  say  what  such  a  belief  may 
have  effected  in  him  ?  No  human  being  can  know, 
and  all  who  loved  as  she  did,  will  hope  much. 
But  such  a  hope,  alternating  with  such  a  fear,  is  a 
feeble  support,  and  did  not  save  her  from  such  a 
suffering  as  cannot  long  co-exist  with  life — it  must 
destroy  life,  or  be  destroyed  by  it. 

Which  conquered,  life  or  grief?  Did  that 
gentle  heart  break  under  the  load,  or  did  it  learn 
hope  from  the  strength  of  its  own  love  ?  Did  a 
dim,  strong  feeling  enter  her  heart,  even  without 
shaping  itself  into  a  thought  in  her  mind,  that 
such  agony  would  not  have  been  sent  in  vain — 
that  such  love  as  she  felt  is  not  confined  to  human 
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hearts.  If  she  survived  the  loss,  some  such  hope 
must  have  come  in  to  save  her,  for  no  hope  of 
peace  for  herself  alone  could  have  borne  consola- 
tion to  a  mind  so  perfectly  unselfish  as  hers. 

Truly  love  has  various  shapes  to  the  hearts 
visited  by  it.  To  some  it  is  a  cooling  spring — 
to  others  a  fiery  furnace ;  to  some,  a  wand  of 
support — to  others,  a  scourge.  It  had  turned 
Eugenia's  life  to  a  flowery  paradise — Isabella's,  to 
a  barren  waste. 

But  in  whatever  shape,  it  is  the  real  good  of 
life.  Returned  or  neglected,  or  even  given  to  an 
unworthy  object,  it  is  never  reaUy  wasted.  It  may 
give  nothing  but  pain,  but  that  pain  is  the  exercise 
of  the  most  god-like  part  of  our  nature,  and  not 
to  be  exchanged  for  any  happiness  in  which  that 
divine  impulse  has  no  part.  Then  farewell, 
Isabella  and  Eugenia ;  you  wo  tmost  opposite  of. 
women — opposite  in  your  fates  and  characters. 
Unlike  in  aU  beside,  you  were  alike  in  this,  that 
each  loved  much,  and  each,  therefore,  knew  the 
life  of  the  soul.  And  it  may  be,  that  in  the 
one  experience  which  is  common  to  all — in  the 
hour  when  life  is  matter  of  recollection,  and 
expectation  must  encounter  only  death — that  that 
one  resemblance  shall  outweigh  all  your  differences. 
Then,  it  may  be,   we  shall  each  acknjwledge  this 
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as  the  only  difference — shall  perceive  the  fire  of 
truth  consume  the  past,  and  leave  only  this  one 
element  indestructible  among  the  ashes. 

And  Maurice,  what  was  his  life  henceforward  ? 
How  much  truth  was  there  in  the  gloomy  fore- 
bodings which  he  had  confided  to  Mr.  Hayes. 
Was  the  spring  of  life  broken  ?  Had  his  hfe  taken 
its  tinge?  Fate  at  last  had  granted  all  that  his 
largest  wishes  could  have  asked  ,  the  spectre  which 
had  haunted  him  was  laid — the  taunt  of  cowardice 
was  expunged — his  father  had  learnt  to  know  him, 
— and  Eugenia  was  his  own.  •  All  was  given — was 
the  power  to  enjoy  withheld  ?  Had  he  waited  so 
long  for  happiness  that  appetite  for  it  had  died 
away? 

He  was  still  very  young,  if  time  is  counted  by 
days  and  years,  and  such  a  rush  of  joy  might  well 
warm  life  again,  after  a  longer  winter.  His  old 
life  was  done  with — wiped  away,  and  he  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  the  new.  There,  where  so  many 
paths  diverge,  we  leave  him.  Whatever  new  trials 
await  him,  he  has  passed  from  under  the  shadow 
that  has  clouded  his  youth. 

THE   END. 
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